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ſentedd to the world, it is: 
ſome account of his life ſhould 


nnd, . wor -A- Be he Yarhu 
| hich %e lilling 


. Ray ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND 


and-ſenfible e are eee to er - thats tribute 
ie, and even to form a poſthumous friend. 
| E with the author. 
In reviewing the life of ſuch a writer, there is, 
beſides, a rule of juſtice to which the publick have 
= undoubted dlaim. Fond admiration and partial 
friendſhip ſhould not be ſuſſered to repreſent his 
virtues with exaggeration ; nor ſhould malighity be 
allowed, under a ſpecious diſguiſe, to magnify mere 
defects, the uſual failings of human nature, into vice 
or bra defornäch: The lights and ſhades of the 
' "character ſhould be given; and, if this be done 
- with a ſtri- regard · ta · truth, a juſt eſtimate of Dr. 
TO 88 afford a leſſon 240 e as valuable as 
page of his . 5, works; is] £71119 Ni ＋ 01 7 2 2 1 He 
15 be preſent 8 the 8 and 
| friendſhip of that excellent man more than thirty 
years. He thought it an honour to be ſo connected, 
and to chis hour he reflects on hig loſs with regret ; | 
but regret, he knows, has ſecret bribes, by which 
the judgment may be influenced. anch partial affecti- 
og way be carried beyond. the. bqunds of truth, In 
the preſent eaſe, however, nothing needs to 55 di. 
Suiſed, and exaggerated praiſe is unneceſſary../ It is 
_ _ an obſervation of the younger Pliny, in his Epiſtle - 
0 his Friend of Tacitus, that hiſtory; ought never to 
2 8 magnify mayers of fie, hecauſe worthy actions re. 
dure nothing but the reach. Nam nec Jiftoria debet 
 egxedi veritas u 6 haſte, fads, verites. fufficit.. 
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ahi dept een an ſhall guide 
— bis pen phremegg the following narratives, + ws 
It may be ſkid, the death of Dr. Johnſonkept.the 
public mind in agitation beyond all former example. | 
No literary character ever excited ſo much.Jatt« 
on; and, when he pak us wed yh mandot 
kind, 7 e lam 
threadbaxe ſuljeaQ? The plain truth ſhall be the 
ſwer. The proprietors of Johnſon's Works thought 
the life, whigh chey fe eee dition, 
too unwiekdy for -republication. The prodigious 
variety of foreign matter; lanoituced ines: that 
formance, ſeemed to overload the memory uf Dr. 
Johnſon, and it the account of his Ws : 
withed to. haye a more 
conciſe, ad, oe that reaſon, perhaps.a more fativ — — 
factory account, ſuch as may exhibit a juſt picture of 5 — 8 
the man, and keep him the principal figure in the 4 
fore ground of his own picture. To comply wick 
that requeſt is the deſign of this a ae. 
writer undertakes with a trembling hand. He has 
no diſcoveries; no ſecret anecdotes, no veenfions] | 
- controverſy, no ſudden flaſhes of wit and h our, 
bart nnd onverſation, and rr bee e 
Dr. Johaſon ſaid of himſelf, 1 nee 1 
nor ſeveret I ſometimes ſay more than I men in 
jeſt, and people are apt to think ine ſerious” 
The exerciſe of that privilege, which is enj 
every hy has not been. | 244 + 
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mportanice even v0 triffes, and 


th: zeal Of bs friends has brought every thing is 


What mould be reläted; arid! whit ſhould 
, has been publiſſied Wirhout diſtinction. Dircen- 
du rabenda bocuti Every thing" That fell frem him 
Ras been chught with eagernels by his admirers, 
Who, 48 he ſuys th rte of his letters, e with 
tb Eulgeude of ſpies upon Me bd. To/ſome of 
ein the ea lines, in * Ver. 
daa Cxitivilin, en nome a e, e 
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alt wr gt ginn of. avi g bas, 5 HELI 
Aller io may olli and, volumes of Johnſon iama, 
What remains for the preſent writer? Perhaps, what 
has nat been attempted i a ſhort, eee | 
Jet temperate diſtdyy. of ac ER 1970 77 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON was. Weg 3toLichfold, 

Beptetnber 73,1709, O..“. His father, Michael Johr- 
ons une a bookſeller in chat cy; à man of large 
reep violent paſſions; wrongheaded, 
A? . 
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lancholy, little ſhort of madneſs. His Y 
filter to Dr. Ford, a practi ing phy, _ Ter 
of Cornelius 1 Ford, generally Ens aon by e 
PaRSGON For, "the ſame, who 3 is repre „ 
the . in Hogarth's) 1 
verſation. In the life of 'Fentop, 
« his abilities, inſtead of furniſhi ng co wer 
l riment to the voluptuous and fins mig! 
” have enabled him to excel among the virtuous. an 
« 'the wiſe.” - Being chaplain to the Earl 0 Pe 
terfield, be wiſhed to attend th: 5 
embaſſy to the Hague. Colley Cibber bas 
the 1 yr c be You ſhould go,” 7 x 
c If. to your many vices you would add * 
« * Pray, my Lord, What is that? Hy 
10 poeriſy, my dear Doctor. Johnſon had 2.79 W 
ger brother named Nathaniel, who died at the age of | 
twenty-ſeyen or "twenty-eight. Michael: ] alen, 
the father, was choſen in the year 1718 Under Bale 
liff of Lichfield, and in the year 1725 he ſeryed wo f 
office of the * Bailiff. He had a brother 9 of- me 
name of Andrew, who, for f ome years, kept th | 
ring at Smithfield, appropriated to, wreſtlers and 
boxers. . Our author uled rg lay, that be 95 5 
thrown. « or conquered. red. Michael, the fat i I 
December 1737, at the age of ſeventy l; hi ; his m 
ther at eighty- -nine, of a gradual decay, in the year - 
1759. Of the family nothing more can be related | 
worthy of x notice. Johnſon did not delight i in talk. 
ing of his relations. There } is little pleaſure,” be 
ſaidd to 19 8 . in x lating the an : 
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. ral knowledge can often benefit, and always 
-W pleaſe. 
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© Jokiifon derived from his parents, or from n an 
unwholeſome nurſe, the diſtemper ealled the Lig 
Evil. The Jacobites at that time believed'in the ef, 
Heacy” of the royal touch; and accordingly Mrs, 
ohnfon preſented her a” when two years e old, be- 
bre Queen Anne, who, for the firſt time, pe: rform- 


5 ll the healing Virtues i in her power. | He Was af. 
rwards cut for that ſcrophulous humour, and the 
under part of his face was ſeamed and disfigured by 
the operation, It is ſuppoſed, that this diſeaſe de- 
prived him of the fight of his left eye, and alſo i im. 


| aired his hearing, At ht s old, he was 
| Nele under e at PN free ſchool at 
| Lichfield, where he was not remarkable for diligence | 
"or regular application. Whatever he read, his te- 
nacious memory made his own, In the fields with 
His ſcho0ol-fellows he talked more to himſelf than with 


His companions. In 1725, when he, was about ſix- 
teen years old, he went on a viſit to his couſin Cor- 


nelius Ford, who detained him for ſome months, 


and in the mean time aſſiſted him in the claſſics. The 

general direction for his ſtudies, which he then re- 
cejved, he related to Mrs, Piozzi, * Obtain,” ſays 
Ford, ſome general principles of every ſcience : 
he who can talk only on one ſubject, or act only 


7 5 lo in one department, f 18 ſeldom Wanted, and : per- 


* haps, never wiſhed for; while the man of gene- 


This advice Johnſon ſeems to have pur- 
ſued with a good inclination. His reading was al- 


be ways * ſeldom * on any particular au- 
e thor, 


| F 


Hike 1 
— On: DR. [JOHNSON /- OE os 


thor;. bot rambling from one book to another, and, 
by haſty ſnatches, boarding: up a variety. of knows 
b E eee this: place-to' mention 
fon's:fonnitaoctit %% You will make your way'ithe 
more eaſy in the world, as you are contented t& 
C2 diſputenoman's claimro converſation-excellenee: 


rule laid down by Ford'for Johns — — 


4 22 will, therefore; more-willingly- ——— on 


writer.“ e e * e 


Pes w des NCA Ge m—_— 
*an n forbear reeollecting the prediction 
of Boileau's father, Who eee, - 
of the young ſatiriſt, chis eee e 
< wit, but he will never ſpeak ill of any one? ? 
5 es Johnſon's return from Cornelius Bae un 
"Haden then Maſter of the Free-ſchool at Lichfield, 
refuſed to receive him again on that foundatibu. 
At this diſtance of time, What his reaſons were; ijt 
is vain to enquire; but to refuſe afliſtineeto à lad 
of promi 


omiſing genius muſt be pronounced harſh tw 


illiberal. It did not, however, Roy the progreſ of I 


the young ſtudent's education. He wagiplacedi#t | 
another ſchool; at Stourbridge in Worceſterſtüre, 85 
undder the care of Mr. Wentworth. Having gone 


through the rudiments of claſſis literature; he re. 
turned to his father's houſe, and wear ee 3 


tended for the trade of à bookſeller: He has been 


heard to ſay that he dene | Ae n 2 5 + ; 
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of Gaites, eg airs þ gays ng an 

miſt of October. 158, both were enteretf of Pems 

| broke College Corbet as a. ;gentleinan-commoner, 

aud Jehnſon as a commoner, : The college tutor, 

Mr. Jordan, was 8 man of no genins f and Johnen, 

| it ſeems, ſhewed an early contempt of mean abilities, 
in one or two inſtances behaving with infolence to 
that gemleman. Of his general conduct at che uni- 
verſity there are no urticulars that merit attention, 
except che tranſiation of Pope's Meſſiah; which was 
college exerciſe impoled upom him an a taſk by Mr. 
Jo e eee pager 
N and Johnſow's'' ſalary: :ceafed. He was; by 
conſequence, Kraitened in his „ 
| Hoſtilbremained-atcollege; Mx. Jordan, the tutor, 
went off to u living; and was ſucceeded by Dr. 
| Adanis, ede genere hecame head of the college, 
aud was eſtecmed through life for his learning, bis 
i ente, and his aniable: character. Johnſon. grew 

more regular in his attendance; Ethics, theology, 
and elaſſic literature, were his favourite Nudies, 
He diſcovered, notwithſtanding, eat eee 
| i wang hole an i ic 


WE 
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ond flare,  undireged. to any een 
25 _ agrecably to his .coufin Bars 
advice, vas the object of his ambition. e 
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wis then & ſurgeon at Birmingham, lodging at the 


honſe of Warren, a bookſeller. At that place John- 
ſon tranſlated a Voyage to Abyſſinia, written by Je- 
rome Lobo, a Portugueze miſſionary. This was the 
firſt literary work from the pen of Dr. Johnſon. His 
friend Hector was occafionally his amanuenſis. The 
work was, probably, undertaken at the deſire of 
Warren, the bookſeller, and was printed at Bir- 
mingham; but it appears in the Literary Magazine, | 
or Hiſtory of the Works of the Learned, for March, 
1738, that fe was e e by Betteſworth and | 
Hiteh, Pate It contains a narrative of 
race of a an ee eee a 
vert the people of Abyſſinia to the Church of Rome. 
In the preface of this work Johnſon obſerves, that 
She Ppriengadte Wavelier} contrary to the general 
view of his - bas attiuſed” his readers 
| with no romantic abſurdities,” or incredible ficti- 
ons. He appears, by his modeſt and unaffected 
narration, to have deſcribed things as he ſaw | 
© them; to have copied nature from the life; and 
«to have conſulted his ſenſes, not his imagination. 
He meets with no baſiliſks, that deſtroy with their 
eyes; his crocodiles devour their prey, without 


7 * tears; and his cataracts fall 1 with- 


aut deafening the neighbouring inhabitants. The 
& reader will here find no regions curſed with irre- 
mediable barrenneſs, or bleſſed with ſpontane- a 
12 ous fecundity; no perpetual gloom, or un- 
| « ceafing ſun- ſhine; nor are the nations, here de- 
L ſeribed, either war of all ſenſe of 2 or 

c 7 


' 


5 2 - Uhhrib/by'f DR, eee : ft : 

2 re no Hottemots without religion, "polity, or ap. 
ticulate language; no Chineſe perfectly palite, 

— completely killed in all ſcbences: he will 

* « discover, what will always be diſcovered e 

« Tigent and impartial enquirer, chat wherever hu- 

% man nature is to be found, there ls 2 mixture of - 

* vice and virtue, a conteſt of paſſion and reuſon; 

« and that the Creator doth not appear partial in "i 

- diſtributions, but has balanced, in moſt countries 2 

„their particular" conReniencies by particular f- 

. vours“ We have here an early ſpecimen * 


Johnſon's manger: the vein of thinking and the 
frame of the hn een are manifeſtly his: At the 


the infant E 


. of Di; Jolie's mifalhd- 
fore forms no part of this edition; but 2 compendi- 
ous account of ſo intereſti A wort ws Father 2050, ; 
HOFF SF Boner the Nile „vin not it lin- 
* Father Lobo, the Portugueſe Mifionary, TY 

barked in 1622, in the ſame fleet with the Count 
 Vidigutira, who was appointed by the King of For. 
ugal, Viceroy of the Indies. They arrived at Gs | 
and in January 1624, Father Lobo ſet out on ide 2 
miſſion to Abyſſinia. Two of the Jeſuits, ſent on 
the ſame commiſſion, were murdered in their al- 
tempt to penetrate into that empire. Lobes * f 
better ſucceſs; he furmounted all "difficulties, — 
made his way into the heart of the country. 
Then follows à deſeription of Abyſlinia; former - 
Hur OS eve have an account 2 5 I 


W OW: 


/ W Y 


The Abyſſins cannot properly be ſaid to have either 


„ A N ON ru 1173. AND 
hiſtory. _ It extended from the Red 28. the 
kingdom of Congo, and from Egypt to the Indian 
Sea, containing no, leſs than forty. provinces... At 

_ the time of Lobo .miſon,, it was not much larger 
than, Spain, canmfiſting chen but of five kingdoms, 
of which part was, entirely ſubject te the Emperor, 
and, part paid him, «tribute, 2s an. acknowledge- 
ment. The provinces were inhabited by Moors, | 
_ Pagans, Jews, aud Chriſtians. The laſt was in Lo- 
| be's time the eſtabliſhed and reigning religion. The 
_ diverſity of people and religion is the reaſon why 
the kingdom. was under different, forms. N — 
ment, with laws. and. cuſtoms ext 
Some of the people neither od their , nor 

improved —.— kind of culture, 1 po 

milk and fleſh, pb ee Camp! yith- 
out any ſettled habitation. In ſome places they prac- 
tiſed no ries of. worſhip, though they believed that, 
in the regions above, there dwells: a Being that ga- 
verns the world. This Deity they call in their lan- 
Sage, Gul. The Chriſtianity, profeſſed by the peo- 
Ple in ſome parts, 3s ſo corrup ted with ſuperſtitions, 
errors, and herchies, and ſo. mingled wich ceremo- 
nies borrowed. from che Jews, that. little, beſides | 
the name of Chriſtianity, is to be found among them. 


Ly or houſes ;. they live in tents or cottages made 
ſtraw or clay, very rarely building with Rowe: 


* 7 of ſuch villages they have but few, das the 
| _ grandees,. the viceroys, and the emperor: himſelf, 
oy wh aa WAN * be prepared, up- 
„ I ; 8 


27 
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8 eentbe or bn. Jouusen. > 
on —— alarm, to meet ev 5 iis 
gence” in 2 "coulitty which ig engaged every year 
either' in foreign wars or inteſtine commotious- 
Ethiopia prodtees very neur the fame kinds of 
ptovifon hs Nerd, th though, dy the extreme . 
Zineſs of the inlhibikants, in & mich leſs quantity. 
What the unetents »of "the" torric zone — 
being a part of the world uninhabitable is ſo fr 5 = 
— being erde, hut che "cliniite is very temps. 

The blaels have better features than ih 
— an are not without wit and in. 
genuity. Their apprehenffen is quick, and their 
judgment ſounl. There are in Mis elimate two 
—— en in Wit 8 "which 1 


Ying / They have, in the 


rh Lent, "di the" Abi Keep ith: mY 
ſtrictneſs. The animals of the country are the Hun, 
the elephant, the rhinoceros; che unicorn, hoſes, 
mules, oxen, and cours without number. They 
have a very particular euſtom, which obliges ever) 
man, that has a chouſand co, to ſave every Eur 

one Ges tlie be ill his herd, and make a bath 

with it for his relations. This they do e m, : 
days in each year; as they have "thouſands of 'cat- | | 
dle; ſo chat, to expreſs bow rich « man is, they 
tell you, fe barkes fo many 'ne. aA. - 2 
Of the rer Nie which as furniſhed ſd 7 21 
P controverſy,” we love's Ra lee e 

ton. It . the gs PATTEN F 
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ther of Water riſes in Sea hen «province of 
the kingdom of Go14Ma,; the moſt fertile and a- 
greeable part of. the Abyſſinian dominions. On the 
| Eaſtern fide of the country, ke: deglivity of 
mountain, whoſe deſeent is {oeaſy, that it feems. 4 
beautiful plain, is that ſource of the Nile, whi 

Bas been fought after at ſo much expencs and la- 
bour. | This ſpring, or rather theſe two ſprings, 
are two holes, each about two feet diameter, 3 
ſtoneꝰs caſt: diſtant from each other · One of them 
is about five feet and a half in depth. Lobo was 
not able to fink his plummet lower, perhaps, be- 
enuſe it was ſtopped by roots, the whole place being 
Full of trees. A line of ten ſeet did not reach ano 5 
bottom of; the other. Theſe ſprings are ſup | 
by the Abyſſins to be. the vents of a great ſubter- 
raneous lake, At a ſmall diſtance to the South, is 
2 village called Guix, through: which you aſcend to 

the top of the mountain, where there is a little 
bil, Abich the, idolatrous Agaci hold in great ve- 
neration. Their prieſt calls them together to this 
z —— once a year; and every one ſacrifices a cow, ., 
or more, according to the different degrees of 
wealth and devotion. Hence ve have abe 
proof, that. theſe nations always paid adoration to 
the Deity of this famous river. Hin 
As the courſe of the Nile, ito waters, after 
their firſt riſe, run towards the Eaſt, about the 
length of a muſket-ſhat ;. chen, turning Northward, 
cominue hidden in the graſs and weeds for about a 

| quarter of a league, when they appear amongſt a 
3 The: Medi "ad | 
1913 - | __ Cceas. 


Sede wink ſo ineonſiderable a that in in 
danger of being dried up by the hot ſeaſon; but 
"ſoon receiving an increaſe from the Grnrea;'the © 
| Kzrivo, the Buansa; and the other/{maller rivers, | 
it expands to ſuch a breadth in the plains of Bonn, 
1 n above mn Io Hyg: from its. 

0 e the oben —— north. 8 N 
ward, winding, however, 2 Bule 26 the Eaſt,'for 

the ſpace of nine or ten leagues, and then ntersthe = 
ſo-much-talked-of Lake of DaxiB1a, flowing with 


- GENTUS ON hem > pw 


ſuch violent rapidity, that its: waters may be di- 


tinguiſhed through the whole paſſage, which is no 
leſs than ſix leagues. Here begins the greatneſa af 
the Nile. "Fifican miles n eee 


high rock, ee meg rae ngs 55 
water-falls in the world. Lobo ſays; be paſſed un- 
der it without being wet, and reſting -himſelf;-for | 


the'ſake of Ihe coolneſs, was chanmed with a hn. | 


ſand delightful rainbows, which the ſun-beams paint- Z 


lours“. The fall of this mighty ſtream; from o 


on 3 OS J 5 
n FFV "A con- 
; 1 9 92 13 Ts. * 
«Fr «4 Dy Xu * , Ser 15 x * 375 fm AG; * +" 7 


2 This Mr, 8 the late traveller, weng to be a 
a He ſays, a ay water reaches t 
rock; and, allowin that there was 2 ſe 
e in the middle of the pool, it 


ed on the water, in all their ſhining and lively c. | 


tie ons EET e N 


impollible, by any exertion of human firengrh, to have arrived 1 : 6 


at it. But it may be aſked, can Mr. Bruce * what was the face 
of the country in the year 1622, when Lobo ſaw the magnificent 
_ bght ick Fe bas darts! Mr. Bruce's pool of water may _ 
| have been formed . fince ; ange 20 perhaps, 725 as * . 5 

eee beak 1 


. 7 — 8 5 


I mew. D—— 
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ai cnſiderable diſtance; but it was not band ch 
the neighbouring inhabitants-were deaf. After the 
__nhtaraQ, the Nile collects its ſeattered ſtream among 
the focks, which are ſo near each other, that, in 
Lobo's time, a bridge of beams; on which the whole 
be. imperial army paſſed; was laid over them. Sultan 
3 Suave has fince built a' Roge bridge of one arch, 
| in the ſame place, for which purpoſe he procured 
| maſons from India. Here the river alters its courſe, 
duc paſſes through various kingdoms; fuch-as Al- 
nan 4, Orica, Cuoiay; Daxior, and the king- 
| dom of 'Gorama;: and, after variqus windings; re- 
turns within a ſhort: day's: journey of its ſpring. To 
purſue it through all its mazes, and accompany it 
| round the kingdom of Goran; is à journey of 
twenty-nine days. From Abyſſinia the river paſſes 
into the countries of Fa zu EOA⁰E— OM RBAR CA, two 


„de mie no fünkler, leaving it to range over bar- 
8 59 and convey wealth and plenty 


rely different from the Abyflins! Their hair, like 
that of the other blacks in thoſe regions, id ſhort 
and curled. In the year 1615, Ras LA Cuns- 


ros, Lieutenant - general to Sultan Sravp, enteied 


A . thoſe kingdoms in a hoſtile manner; but, not being 


able to get intelligence, returned without attempt 


= Jug any thing. As the empire of Abyſſinia termi- 


- nates at theſe deſcents, Lobo followed the courſe of 


ED _ "Into'Myypt, whictowes'to the annual inundations 
TRE be ps ee nile 1 o knows no⸗ 
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thing of the Nile in the reſt of its pal . 
that it receives great increaſe from many other ri- „ 


vers, has ſeveral cataracts like that already deſe 
ed; and that few fiſh are to be found in it. That 
ſcarcity is to be ariributed n 
the crocodile, which deſtroy the weaker inhabitants 
of the river. | S6mething, likewiſe, miſt be im-. 
r to che cafaratds, where heed Saane ll withs = 
my whe whine 16 edi hb 
ever ſaw him weep; and ee 
been ſaid about his tears muſt be ranked eee a 


As to the cauſes of the inundations of the 
Lobo obſerves, that inany an date rene, E: 
aſeribe it 10 the high | 
winds, that top'the current, and force the water 4 
above its banks.” Others pretend a ſubter ; 


* 


the river. ane l eee ER 
proceeds from the melting of” the ſaow'on . 
ſach prodigious heat are never met with i the ſite | * 
region. Lobo never ſaw ſnow i Abythma,” except 55 
on Mount SME in the Ki kingdom of” * E12 


remote from the Nile; ind on NAMAAA, whit 
indeed, not far diſtant, but where ri urn 
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che Ocean and che Nie, 5 | 


ſnow —_ to wet, when AL the er 


fables invented for the amuſement” of children. 4 Pha. 5 
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the mountain. To the immenſe labours of the For- 
tugueſe mankind is indebted for the knowledge of 
the: real cauſe of theſe. inundations, ſo great and ſo. 
regular. By them we are informed, that Abyfßnia, 
Where the Nile riſes, is full of mountains, and, .i in 


its natural ſnuation, is much higher than Egypt; 
that in the winter, from June to September, no day 


felling aboye its 
month of July, or three weeks after the 


ol the raing ſeaſon in Xthiopia- The different de- 


grees of chis flood are ſuch certain indications of 
che the dünne or ſlexility of the enſuing year, that 


it is. publiekly proclaimed at Cairo * e 


water hath gained during the night. 
Such is the account of the Nile and its inund 


rions,-which, it is hoped, win not be deemed a4 


improper: or tedious digreſfion, eſpecially. as the 


whole is an extract from Johnſon's tranſlation. He 
is all the time the actor in the ſcene, and in bis own. | 
woxds relates the ſtory. Having finiſhed this. work, 
he returned in February, 1734, to his native. city, 


and, in the month of Auguſt following, publiſhed. 


Propoſals for printing by ſubſcription, . the Latin 


Poems of Politian, with the Hiſtory of Latin Poetry, 
from the Era of Petrarch to the time of Politian; 
and alſo the Life of Politan, to be added by the 
Editor, Samuel Johnſon. The book to be primed 
i er, n ſheets, the price five ran cg Ir 
{Forms 78 


- 


is without rain; that the Nile receives, in.its.courſe, 
all, the rivers, brooks, and torrents, that fall from. 
thoſe mountains, 42 by neceffary Conſequence, 
s the plains of Agypt 
with inungations, which come regularly about the 


1 
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exvids or DR. \JOHNSON: | 5 * 
retted that this projets failed for waje | 
of dere Johnſon, it ſeems, differed from 
Boileau, Voltaire, and D' Alembert, who have taken 
upon them to proſeribe all modern effons\to ute 1 
with elegance 1 in a'dead language. For a» decihon,  _* 
pronounced in ſo high a tone, no good reaſon'can * . 9 
be aſſigned.” The intereſts of learning require, that 
the diction of Greece and Rome ſhould be cultiva- . © |, 
ted with care; and he who can write a language — 
ar correctneſs, will be moſt likely to underſtand. 

s idiom, its grammar, and its i eee 
file. What. man; of taſte would willingly forego 7 - 
the pleaſure of reading Vida, Fracaftorius; Sanna - 
 2aro, Strada, and others, down to the late elegant 
productions of Biſhop Loth? The hiſtory which 

Johnſon propoſed to himſelf would, beyond al! 
queſtion, have been à valuable addition to the hiſ- 
tory of letters; but his project failed. His nent 5 
expedient was to offer his aſſiſtance to Cave, the 
original projector of the Gentleman's Magazine. 

For this purpoſe he ſent: his propofals in a letter, 
offering, on reaſonable terms, occaſionallù to fill 
ſome pages wich poems and inferpios never print s we 85 5 5 
ed before; with fugitive pieces that deſerved to be 
revived, and critical remarles on authors ancient and 
modern. Cave agreed to retain him as « correſpons | 


conditions were cannot now oh ds 92PR hrs 
tainly, they were not ſufficient to e ee 
from caſting: his eyes about him in queſt of other 
employment. Accordingly, in 1735, he nd. ” 
overt ures. to the reverend. Mr. Budworth, NY 


WES. 4. : 


ne 
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of A Grammar-ſchool at Brerewood, in Staffordſhire, . 
to become his aſſiſtant. This propoſition did not 

' ſucceed. Mr. Bud worth apprehended, that the in- 
voluntary motions, to which Johnſon's nerves were 
ſubject, might make him an object of ridicule with 


his ſcholars, and, by conſequence, leſſen their re- 


ſpect for their maſter. Another mode of advancing 
himſelf preſented itſelf about this time. Mrs. Por- 
ter, the widow of a mercer in Birmingham, admired 


his talents. It is ſaid that ſhe had about eight hun- 
dred pounds; and that ſum to a perſon in Johnſon's 


circumſtances was an affluent fortune. A marriage 


took place; and, to turn his wife's money to the 


beſt advantage, he projected the ſcheme of an aca- 
demy for edueation. Gilbert Walmſley, at that 
time Regiſter of the Eccleſiaſtical Court of the Bi- 


ſhop of Lichfield, was diſtinguiſhed * his erudition 


and the politeneſs of his manners. He was the 


friend of Johnſon, and, by his weight and influence, 


endeavoured to promote his intereſt. The celebrat- 


ed Garrick, Whoſe father, Captain Garrick, lived 


at Lichfield, was placed in the new ſeminary of edu 


cation by that gentleman's advice. Garrick was 
| then about eighteen years old. An acceſſion of ſe- 
ven or eight pupils was the moſt that eould be ob- 
| tained, though notice was given by a public adver- 


tiſement*, that at Edial, near Lichfield, in Stafford- 

ſhire, [young Gentlemen are boarded and taught the 

* and Greek Languages, by Samuel Johnſon- 
The undertaking proved abortive. Johnſon, hav- 


| fog W all pa of "Penang his for- 


£ * 


£ . a 
- 4 
. 1 


* See the 8 1 for 1736, p. ah.” 
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tune in the country, determined to become an ad- 
venturer in the world at large. His young pupil, 
Garrick, had formed the ſame reſolution ; ; and, ac- 

cordingly, in March, 1737, they arrived in Lon- 
don together. Two ſuch candidates for fame per- 
haps never, before that day, entered the metropo- | 


* . 


lis together. Their ſtock of money was ſoon ex- 


hauſted. In his viſionary project of an academy 
Johnſon had probably waſted his wife's ſubſtance; 
and Garrick's father had little more than his half- 
pay. The two fellow-travellers had the world be- 
fore them, and each was to chuſe his road to for- 
tune and to fame. They brought with them genius, 
and powers of mind, peculiarly formed by nature 
for the different vocations to which each of them 
'felt himſelf inclined. They acted from the impulſe 
of young minds, even.then meditating great things, 
and with courage anticipating ſucceſs. Their friend 
Mr. Walmſley, by a letter to the Rev. Mr. Colſon, 
who, it ſeems, was a great mathematician, exerted. 
his good offices in their favour. / He gave. notice + 
of their intended journey. Davy Garrick,” he 
ſaid, © will be with you next week; and Johnfon, | 
« to try his fate with a tragedy, and to get him- 
«ſelf employed i in ſome tranſlation either from the 
Latin or French. Johnſon i is a very good ſcholar. 
and a poet, and, I have great hopes, will turn 
out a fine tragedy-writer. If it ſhould: bein your 
way, I doubt not but you will be na digs recom- 
* mend and aſſiſt your countrymen. Of Mr. 
Walmſley's merit, and the excellence If. his cha- 


| rafter, 1 has, left a beautiful teſtimonial at 


ce 
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ce the publick, He began his career at Goodman's. 


- - tiſement, a prize of fifty pounds for the beſt Poem 
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the end of the Liſe ef Edward Smith. It is  reaſon- 
able to conclude,: that a mathematician, abſorbed in 
abſtract ſpeculations, was not able to find a ſphere : 
of action for two men who were to. be the architects 
of their own fortune. In three or four years after- 
Wards Garrick came forth with talents that aſtoniſh- 


fields, and there, monſtratus fatis Veſpaſianus ! he 
_ Choſe a lucrative profeſſion, and conſequently foon 
emerged from all his difficulties, - Johnſon was left 
to toil in the humble walks of literature. A tragedy, 
as appears by Walmſley's letter, was the whole of 
his ſtock... This, moſt probably, was Tzenz ; but, 
if then finiſhed,” it was doomed to wait fora more 
happy period, It was offered to Fleetwood; and 
rejected. Johnſon looked round him for employ- | 
ment. Having, while he remained in the country, 
_ correſponded with Cave under a feigned name, 
| he now thought it time to make himſelf known 
to a man whom he conſidered: as a' patron of lite- 
rature. Cave had announced, by public. adver- 


on Life, Death, Judgement, 'Heaveti, and Hell ; 
and this cireumſtanee diffuſed: an idea of his Vibe: 3 
rality. Johnſon became cotinected with him in bu- 
fineſs, and in a cloſe and intimate acquaintance, ; 
Of Cave's character it is unneceſſary to ſay any 
thing in this place, as Johnſon was afterwards the 
biographer of his firſt and moſt uſeful patron. To 
be engaged in the tranſlation of ſame. . 7 
| _ was ſtill the object which Johnſon had in 
Fot this TRI he” tare to give the 


"IRE 


is * 
ö | 
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Hiſtory of the Council! of Trent, with « copious notes 
then lately added to à French edition. Twelve by 
| ſheets of this work were printed, for heck John- 
received forty-nine pounds, as appears by bis e- : 
ceipt in the- polleſſion of Mr. Nichols, the com- 

piler of that entertaining and uſeful work, the Gen- 
Hl? s Magazine. Johnſon's tranſlation was ne- 
ver completed; a like deſigu was offered to the pub- 
lick, under the patronage of Dr. Zachary Pearce; 


and by that contention both attempts were fruſtrat- 


ed. Johnſon had been commended by Pope for the 
tranſlation of the Meſſiah into Latin 3 but he 
knew no approach to ſo eminent a man. With one, 
however, Who was connected with Pope, he be- 
came acquainted, at St, John's Gate; and that per- 

ſon was no other than the well-known. Richard Sa- 

vage, Whoſe life was afterwards written by Johnſon 


with great elegance, and a depth of moral reflection. 


Savage was a man af conſiderable talents. . His 
addreſs, his various accompliſhments, and, above 
all, the peculiarity « of his misfortunes 


ed him to Johnſon 8 notice. They became ie 5 | 8 


in the cloſeſt i intimacy. Both bad. great parts, and 


they were equally under the preſſure of Want. Sym-. 
pathy joined them in a league of friendſhip... 2 --. 


ſon has. been. often heard to relate, that he antl . 8 
Savage walked round Groſvenor-ſquare till ſour in 


the morning; In the courſe of their converſation | : : 


reforming the world, dethroning RES: eſtabliſh- 
ing new forms of g government, and giving laws to 
the ſeveral ſtates of Europe, till, fatigued at length 5 
wih their Dun, — they began to feel tbe 
| „ ů 55 


15 


in a mind like Johnſon' 8, 
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want of. refreſhment} but could not muſter up more 
than four pence halfpenny. Savage, it 1s true, had 


many vices ; but vice _— never ftrike its roots 
oned early with reli- 


gion, and the principles of moral rectitude. His 
firſt prayer was compoſed in the year 1738. He had 
not at that time renounced the uſe of wine; and, no 
doubt, occaſionally enjoyed his friend and his bot- 
' tle. The love of late hours, which followed him 
through life, was, perhaps, originally contracted in 
company with Savage. However that may be, their 
connection was not of long duration, In the year 
1738, Savage was reduced to the laſt diſtreſs. Mr. 
Pope, in a letter to him, expreſſed his concern for 
Wh miſerable e of his penſion after 
Idtthe death of the Queen; and gave him hopes 
that, in a ſhort time, he ſhould find himſelf ſup- 
„ plied with a competence, without any depen- 
dance on thoſe little creatures, "whom we are 
« -pleaſed to call the Great.“ The ſcheme pro- 
poſed to him was, that he ſhould retire to Swan- | 
ſea'in Wales, and receive an allowance of fifty 
Pounds a year, to be raiſed by ſubſcription ; ; Pope 
was to pay twenty pounds, This plan, though 
| Sally eſtabliſhed, took more than a year before it 
Was carried into execution, In the mean time, the 
Intended retreat of 'Savage. called to Johnſon 5 
mind the third ſatire of Juvenal, in which that 
poet takes leave of a friend, who was withdraw-⸗ 
ing hiniſelf from all the vices of Rome. Struck 
1 with" this iden,” he wrote that” Mo an Poem, 
-Salled 
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called London. The firſt For LPR: mo. o 
Savage. „„ %%% O00. ah 
e 
| _ « When injured Thales bids the town farewell; 8 
« Yet il ln hgh bi comnat 
I praik; the hermit, but regret the friend. $27 | 
4 Reſoly at length from Vice and London far, 
To breathe in diſtant fields a purer air; _ 
“ And, fix'd on/Cambria's ſolitary ſhore, _ _ EY 
8 Give to 8t. David one true Brzo more.” | 


: Johyſon at think time lodged at Greenwich. 
there fixes the ſcene, and takes leave of his 5 
who, he. ſays 10 his Life, parted from bim with 
tears in his eyes. The poem, when finiſhed, was 
offered to Cave. It happened, however, that the | 
late Mr. Dodſley”was the purchaſer at the price : 
of ten guineas. It was publiſhed in 1738; and 
Pope, we are told, ſaid, The author, whoever - 
he is, will not be long concealed ;” alluding to 


the paſſage in Terence, Uby, ubi eft,, diu celari nan | TY 


zoteft. Notwithſtanding that prediction, it does not 


appear that, beſides the copy-money, any advantage 1 


iccrued to the author of à poem, written with the 
elegance and energy of Pope. Johnſon, in Auguſt 
1738, went, with all the fame of his poetry, to 
offer himſelf a candidate for the maſterſhip of the 
ſchool at Appleby, in Leiceſterſhire, The ſtatutes 
of the place required, that the perſon choſen ſhould | 
be a maſter of arts. To remove this objeQion, the 


late Lord Gower was. induced to. write to a friend, ö 8 5 . 


in w_ to 9 for JOS. a maſter's HEY in 
- N the 


' \\ 1 
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the Univerſity of Diblio, by the reconimendation 
of Dr. Swift. The letter was printed in one of 


the magagines, and is #06: nene: I 


©. 
4 n 1 * * A 44 5 


1 Six, . 5 5 

Mr. Samuel Johnſon. ln a. Sando: A 
« fatire, and ſome other poetical pieces) is a native 
« of this country, and much reſpected by ſome 
* worthy gentlemen in the neighbourhood, | who 
« axe truſtees of a charity-ſchool, now vacant ; the 
«certain ſalary of which is fixty. pounds per year, 
of which. they are deſirous to make him maſter ; 
4 but unfortunately he 1 is not capable of receiving 
« their bounty, which would make him happy. for 
« life, by not being a maſter of arts, which, by 
i 5 ſtatutes of the ſchool, the mailer of it muſt 
Now theſe 33 8 me the honour to 

« think, that 1 have intereſt enough i in you, to 
prevail upon you to write to Dean Swiſt, to per- 
„ ſuade the Univerſity of Dublin to ſend a diplo- 
e ma to me, conſtituting this poor man maſter of 
« arts in their Univerffty. bey highly extol the 
. män's learning and probity; and will not be 
«perſuaded, that the Univerſity , will make any 
_« difficulty of conferring ſuch a favour upon a 
et ſtranger, if he i is recommended by the Dean. 
«They ſay, he is not afraid of the Agen exami- 
« nation, though he 1 is of ſo long a journey ; and 
«yet he will venture it, if the Dean thinks i it ne. 
* ceſſary, chuſing rather to die upon the road, than 
bas # bo be Tarved to death! in * for bookſel- 
; ho lers, | 


* N 


cEnfu= a wx, Jon. 5 27 | 
„ rt which has been his only ſubliſtence for foie 5 5 


« time paſt, 


« 1 fear there is lol difficulty i in | this affair than 2 


« than theſe good-natured gentlemen. apprehend, 


6e eſpecially as their election cannot be delayed lon- 


ger than the 1 1th of next month. If you ſee this 


« matter in the ſame light that it appears to me, 1 
«© hope you will burn this, and pardon. me for giv- 


« ing you ſo mycl trouble about an unpradticabl: 


cc. thing; j but, 1 you think there 1 18 a probability of 
60 obtaining the favour aſked, Tam ſure your huma- 
« mity and propenſity to relieve merit in diſtreſs will 


* incline you to ſerve the poor man, without my 
* adding any more to the trouble I have already 


« given you, than affuring 1 that 1 0D, with £ 


as FEE trorms EE 
; 1 * Your] faithful humble ſervant, 


5 e See. 
| «.Trentham, Aug. 1 PEP AY? 


This 1 ee 'T . is Hen: to kink, 


that Swift declined to meddle in the buſineſs ;. and 


to that circumſtance Johnſon's inn diſlike of Giſt | 


has been often im puted. 


It is mortifying 10 purſue a may. aa merit 3 . 
all his difficulties; and yet this narrative muſt be, 
through many following years, the hiſtory of Genius 
and Virtue ſtruggling with Adverſity. Having loſt 


the ſchool at Appleby, Johnſon was thrown back on 


= the metropolis, Bred to no proſeſſion, without re- 
lations, friends, or. intereſt, he Was condemned to 


drudgery in the ſervice of Cave, his only patron. 


In November 1738, \ was publiſhed z tranſlation of 
1 Crouſaz | 


Se 


%. 
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Crouſaz's Examen of Pope's Eſſay on Man; © con- 
© taining a ſuecinct View of the Syſtem of the Fata- 
* liſts, and a Confutation of their Opinions; with 
« an illuſtration of the Doctrine of Free Will; and 
Aan Enquiry, what view Mr. Pope might have in 
touching upon the Leibnitzian Philoſophy, and 
* Fataliſm. By Mr. Crouſaz, Profeſſor of Philoſo- 
phy and Mathematics at Lauſanne This tranſ. 
' Bion has been generally thought a production of 
Johnſon” s pen; but it is now known, that Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter has acknowledged it to be one of 
ber early performances. It is certain, however, 
that Johnſon was eager to promote the publication. 
Heconſidered the foreign philoſopher as a man zea- 
lous in the cauſe of religion; and with him he was 
willing to join againſt the ſyſtem of the Fataliſts, and 
the doctrine of Leibnitz. It is well known that War- 
burton wrote a vindication of Mr. Pope ; but there 
is reaſon to think, that Johnſon conceived an early 
prejudice againſt the Eſſay on Man; and what once 
' took root ina mind like his, was not eaſily eradicat- 
ed. His letter to Cave on this ſubject is ſtill extant, 
and may well juſtify Sir John Hawkins, who infer- 
red that Johnſon was the tranſlator of Crouſaz. The | 
1 coneluſion of the! letter is remarkable. © Iam yours, 
* ImpRAN8vs.” If by that Latin word was meant 
* that he had not dined, becauſe he wanted the means, 
who can read it, even at "ne hour, aca co n 7 1 
e 
With a mind türe vigorous,” 103 quickened 
Ne | mare; ene a Bere ap of pro- 
ts 18 „ : 


- * F F a of - 
9 4* "I 1 
i 2 9 4 ” 1 
: 1 * 1 i g a 4 # - is 
av . 81 - ; ” 4 L 
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4 
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jects; but moſt of thous proved al 


ber of ſmall tracts iſſued from his pen i wether 


ful rapidity; » ſuch as © MaRMOR NorFOLCIENSE? 


« or an Eſſay on an ancient prophetical Inſcription, | 
« in Monkiſh Rhyme, diſcovered at W in Nor- 


« folk. By Probus Britannicus,” This was ® 
pamphlet againſt Sir Robert Walpole.” According 
to Sir John Hawkins, a warrant was iſſued to appre- 


hend the Author, who. retired” with his wife to an 


obſcure lodging near Lambeth Marſh; and there 
eluded the ſearch of the meſſengers.” But this Rory 
has no foundation 1 in truth. Johnſon was never 
| known to mention ſuch an incident in his life; ale. 


Mr. Steele (late of the Treaſury)" cauſed diligent | ö 


ſearch to be made at the proper offices, and no trace 
of ſuch a proceeding could be found. In the ſame 

year (1739) the Lord Chamberlain prohibited the 
pete a tragedy, called Gus ra vus Vasa; © 
by Henry Brooke. Under the maſk of irony John: 
ſon publiſhed, © A Vindication of the Licencer from 


« the malicious and ſcandalous Aſperſions of Mr. 

« Brooke.” Of theſe two pieces Sir John Hawkins 
ſays, © they have neither learning nor wit; nor | 
« ſingle ray of that genius which has fiance blazed _ 
« forth ;” but as they he been lately re. printed, 5 


the reader, who wiſhes to gratiſy his curioſity; 5s 


referred to the fourteenth volume of Johnſons 
Works, publiſhed by Stockdale. The lives of Bo- 
erhaave, Blake, Barratier, Father Paul; and others _ 
were, about that time; printed in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. The ſubſcription of fiſty pounds a year 
for Savage was completed; and in July, 1739, John- 


ſon a: with the W of his midnight- 


"nu k 
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hours, never to ſee him more. The ſeparation. wat, 
perhaps, an advantage to him, who wanted to make 
a right uſe of his time, and even then beheld, with 
ſell· reproach, the waſte occaſioned by diſſipation. 
His abſtinence from wine and ſtrong liquors began 
ſoon after the departure of Savage. What habits he 
contracted in the courſe of that acquaintance « cannot 
no be known. The ambition of excelling in con- 
verſation, and that pride of victory, which, at times, 
diſgraced a man of Johnſon's genius, were, perhaps, 
native blemiſhes. A fierce ſpirit of independence, 
even in the midſt of poverty, may be ſeen in Sa- 
vage; and, if not thence transfuſed by Johnſon into 
his own manners, it may, at leaſt, be ſuppoſed to 
have gained ſtrength from the example before him. 
During that connection there was, if we believe Sir 
John Hawkins, à ſhort ſeparation; between our, au- 
thor and his wife; but a reconciliation ſoon. took 
Place. Johnſon loved her, and ſhewed his affeQian 
in various modes of gallantry, which Garrick uſed to 
© Tender. ridiculous by his mimicry... The affeQation - 
| of ſoft and faſhionable airs did not become an un- 
wieldy figure: his admiration. was received by the 
wife with the flutter of an antiquated © coquette ; ; and 
both, it is well known, furniſhed matter for the 
lively genius. of Garrick. ht 1; 97 
u! is a mortifying reflection, that 1 viths 
n learning and emragedingry. talents, was. not 
able, at the age of thirty, to force his way to the far 
vour of the public. Slow, riſes worth. by _ poverty. de- 
preſi d. He was ſtill,” as he ſays himſel 4 00 
aac for the 0 that was n over . ; 


wo 4 


$:7% ; b x, DAN... 8 5 
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He ſaw: Cave involved.i in aſtate of 8 with > 
numerous competitors, , at that time ſtruggling with, = 
the Gentleman's Magazine; and gratitude. for ſuch; 


ſupplies, as Johnſon received, dictated a Latin Ode. =, 


on n; Fg  ſubjeR o of that contents 10n- 5 [bigs It „ 
« « Vibu, nulls ahbe ©" 2 . 
Fx OT; Minis 25 | 
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hands b of a. yew. Who had meditated the hiſtory of 
the Latin pets. Guthrie, the hiſtorian, had from 


July 1736 compoſed the parliamentary ſpeeches for: © 


the Magazines; but, from the beginning of the fel; 
fon which gpened on the igih of November 1140, 
Johnſon ſucceeded: to that department, and conti-” 
nued it from that time to the debate on ſpirituous k-. 
quors, which happened: i in the Houſe: of 


in 
” 9 ' „ 


February, 1742-3. The eloquenee,. the force. =; 


argument, and the ſplendor of lat e,  dilplayed- | 
in the ſeveral ſpeeches, are welt known, and univ — 
ſally admired. The whole has been collected in ty 
volumes by · Mr. Stockdale, and may form a pn roper 
ſupplement to this edition. That Johnſon was * 
author of the debates during that period was not ge- 
nerally known; but the ſeeret tranſpired ſeveral. 
years afterwards, and was avowed. by himſelf on the 
following occafion,, Mr, W Wedderburne {your Lond 
N r | 5 nor 
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flator of Horace), the vote writer, 46d others, 
dined with the late Mr. Foote. An important de- 
bate towards the end of Sir Robert Walpole's admi- 
niſtration being mentioned, Dr. Francis obſerved, 

That Mr. Pitt's ſpeech, on that occaſion, was the 
© beſt he had ever read.” He added, That he 
had employed eight years of his life in the ſtudy 
* of Demoſthenes, and finiſhed a tranſlation of that 
celebrated orator, with all the deeorations of ſtyle 
« and language within the reach of his capacity; 
but he had met with nothing equal to the ſpeectr 
* above-mentioned.” Many of the company re- 


membered the debate; and ſome paſſages were eit - 


ed, with · the approbation and applauſe of all preſent. 
During the ardour of converſation Johnſon remained 


ftlent. As ſoon as the-warmth of praiſe ſubſided, 


he opened with theſe words. That ſpeech I wrote 
„ in a garret in Exeter-ſtreet,” The company was 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment. © After ſtaring at each 
other in filent amaze, Dr. Francis aſked, © How that 
« ſpeech could be written by him?” * Sir,” ſaid 
Johnſon, © I wrote it in Exeter-ſtreet.- I never had 
been in the gallery of the Houſe of Commons but 
. once, Cave had intereſt with the door-keepers. 
« He, and the perſons employed under him, gained 
* admittance: they brought away the ſubject of 
« diſcuſſion, the names of the ſpeakers, the fide 
they took, and the order in which they roſe, 
together with notes of the arguments advanced in 
« the courſe of the debate. The whole was after- 


4 wards communicated to me; and I compoſed the 
6 2 in Fre form which they now have in the 
| | a 3 
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& Parliamentary debates.” To this diſcovery Dr. 
Francis made anſwer: Then, Sir, you have ex- 
« ceeded Demoſthenes himſelf; for to ſay, that you 
« have exceeded Francis's Demoſthenes, would be 
e ſaying nothing.” The reſt of the company be- 


ſtowed laviſh encomiums on Johnſon : one, in par- 


ticular, praiſed his impartiality ; obſerving, that he 
dealt out reaſon and eloquence with an equal hand to 
both parties. That is not quite true,” faid John- 
ſon, I ſaved appearances tolerably well ; but I 
0 took care that the wH1c pos ſhould not "EA the 
4 beſt of it. The ſale of the Magazine was greatly 
increaſed by the Parliamentary debates, which were 
continued by Johnſon till the month of March, 
1742-3. From that time the Magazine was an 
duced by Dr. Hawkeſworth. 
In 1743-4, Oſborne, the bookſeller, a ben a 
ſhop in Gray's-Inn, purchaſed the Earl of Oxford's 
library, at the price of thirteen thouſand pounds. 
He projected a catalogue i in five octavo volumes, at 
five ſhillings each. Johnſon was employed in that 
painful drudgery. He was likewiſe to collect all 
ſuch ſmall tracts, as were in' any degree worth pre- 
ſerving, | in order to rep rint and publiſh the whole 
in a collection, called The Harleian Miſcellany. 2275 
The catalogue was completed; and the Miſcellany in * 
1749 was publiſhed in eight quarto volumes. In 
this buſineſs Johnſon was a day-labourer for imme- 
diate ſubſiſtence, not unlike Guſtavus Vaſa working 
in the mines of Dalicarlia. What Wilcox, a book- 


ſeller of eminence in the Strand, ſaid to Johnſon, 1 Fog 


on his firſt arrival i in town, was now almoſt con- 
Vo. I.. 0 | firmed. | 
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firmed. He lent our author five guineas, and then 
aſked him, How do you mean to earn your live- 
lihood in this town? By my literary la- 
& bours,” was the anſwer. Wilcox, ſtaring at him, 
ſhook his head: By your literary labours — Tou 
« had better buy a porter's knot.” Johanſon uſed* 
to tell this anecdote to Mr. Nichols; but he ſaid, 
Wilcox was one of my beſt friends, and he 
« meant well.” In fact, Johnſon, while employed 
in Gray's-Inn, may be ſaid to have carried a por- 
ter's knot. He pauſed occaſionally, to peruſe the 
book that came to his hand. Oſborne thought 
- that ſuch curioſity tended to nothing but delay, 
and objected to it with all the pride and inſolence 
of a man, who knew that he paid daily wages. In 
the diſpute that of courſe enſued, Oſborne, with 
that roughneſs which ,was natural to him, enforced 
his argument by giving the lie. Johnſon ſeized 
a folio, and knocked the bookſeller down. This 
ſtory has been related as an inſtance of Johnſon 8 
ferocity ; but merit cannot always take the e 
of the unworthy with a patient ſpirit. | 
That the hiſtory of an author muſt be found ; in 
his works 1s, in general, a true obſervation ; and 
was never more apparent than in the preſent narra- 
tive. Every zra of Johnſon's life is fixed by his 
writings. In 1744, he publiſhed the Life of 
Savage; and then projected a. new edition of 
Shakſpeare. As a prelude to this deſign, he 
publiſhed; in 1745 Miſcellaneaus Obſervations 
on tie Tragedy of Macbeth, with Remarks on 
Sir" Thomas Hanmer's Ions to. . ene, 

| oe” — 
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Aid Propoſals for a nem Edition 'of S. 
O eare, it 4 Specimen." Of this pamphlet War- 
burton, in the Preface to Shakſpeare, has given his 
opinion: As to all thoſe things, Which have been 
« publiſhed under the title of Eſſays, Remarks Ob- 
« ſervations, &c. on Shakſpeare, if you except 
« ſome critical notes on Macbeti, given as a ipe- 
men of a projected edition, and written, as ap» 

« pears, by a man of parts and genius, the reſt are 
* abſolutely below a ſerious notice“ But ihe at- 
tention of the publick was not excited; there was . 
no friend to promote a ſubſcription; and the pro- 
ject died, to revive at a future day. A new un- 
dertaking, however, was ſoon after propoſed; name- 
ly, an Engliſh Dictionary, upon an enlarged plan. 
Several of the moſt opulent bookſellers had medi- 
tated a work of this kind; and the agreement was 
ſoon adjuſted between the parties. Emboldenedhyx 
this connection, Johnſon thought of a better habi- 
tation than he had hitherto known. He had lodg- 
ed with his wife in courts and, alleys about the 
Strand; but now, for the purpoſe of carrying on 
his arduous undertaking, and to be near his prin- 
ter and friend Mr. Strahan, he ventured ta take 
a. houſe in Gough-ſquare; Fleet-ſtreet- He was told 
| that the Earl of Cheſterfield: was a friend to his 

undertaking; and, in conſequence of that intelli- 
gence, he publiſhed, in 1747, Die Plan of a Dic. 


tionary of the Engliſh Language, addreſſed 40 the — 
Right Honourable. Philis Dormer, Earl of Cheſter 
field, one of his Majeſty's Principal Secretaries * | 


State. Mr. Nn lieren Poet Laureat, 


e 2 e under. 
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undertook to convey the manuſeript to his Lord- 
ſhip + the conſequence was an invitation from Lord 
Cheſterfield to the author. A ſtronger contraſt of 
characters could not be brought together; the 
Nobleman, celebrated for his wit, and all the graces 
of polite behaviour; the Author, conſcious of his 
own merit, towering in idea above all competiti. 
on, verſed in ſcholaſtic logic, but a ſtranger to the 

arts of polite converſation, uncouth, vehement, and 
Vvocierious. The coalition was too | unnatural. 
Johnſon expected à Mcenas, and was diſap- 
pointed. No patronage, no aſſiſtance followed. 
Viſits were repeated; but the reception was not 
cordial. Johnſon one day was left a full hour, 
waiting in an anti-chamber, till a gentleman ſhould 
retire, and leave his Lordſhip at leiſure. -This was 
the famous Colley Cibber. Johnſon faw him go, 
and, fired with -indignation, / ruſhed; out of the 
houſe. 'What Lord Chefterfield thought of his vi- 
| fitor may be ſeen in 'a paſſage. in one of that No- 
bleman's letters to his ſon . There is a man, 

„ whoſe moral character, deep learning, and ſu- 
Bee reg parts, I acknowledge, admire, and re- 

% ſpect; but whom it is ſo impoſſible for me to 
« love, that Fam almoſt in a fever whenever I am 
in his company. His figure (without being de- 
formed) ſeems made to diſgrace or ridicule the 
«© common ftruQure of the human body. His legs 
cw arms are never in the poſition which, ac- 
bs Wee to The nen of B . 
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« tobe in, but conſtantly employed in dmmitting 
acts of hoſtility npon the 'Graces. He — 
« any where, but down his throat, whatever he 
« means to drink; and mangles What he means to 
« carve. Inattentive to all the regards of ſocial 
« life, he miſtimes and miſplaces every thing. He 
« diſputes with heat indiſeriminately, mindleſs of 
« the rank, character, and firuation' of thoſe with 
„whom he diſputes. Abſolutely ignorant of the 
5 ſeveral gradations of familiarity and reſpect, he 
is exactly the ſame to his ſuperiors, his equals, 


« and his inferiors; and therefore; by a neceſſary „ 


conſequence, is abſurd to two of the thret- Is 
« jt poſſible to love ſuch a man? No. The ut- 
* moſt I can" do for him is, to conſider him à re. 
ſpectable Hottentot.” Such was the idea enter. 
tained by Lord Cheſterfield, After the incident 
of Colley Cibber, Johnſon never Lepa kis vints. 
In his high and decifive tone, he has been often 
heard to ſay, © Lord Cheſterfield" is A dard among 
cc Lords, and a Lord among Wits.“ N ee 


In the berief We Ned, 2% Best n |_| 
junction with Lacy, became patentee of Druryclane 


Playhouſe. For the opening of the theatre, at the 
vſual time, Johnſon wrote for his friend the well- | 


known prologue, which, to ſay no more of it, may | 


at leaſt be placed on a level with Pope's to the tra- x | 


gedy of Cato. The play-houſe being now under 


Garriek's direion, Ron — the 9 955 


was his whole Rookie his firſt artivnt in tech in 


the year 1737. That play was gecordingiy put in- 


% 
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_ to: rehearfal in January 1749. As a+ precurſor to 


Prepare the way, and awaken the public attention, 


Ne Vanity of Human Wiſhes, a Poem in Imitation 
of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal, by the Author of 
London, was publiſhed in the ſame month. In the 
Gentleman's Magazine, for February, 17/49, we 
find that the tragedy of Irene was acted at Drury- 
lane, on Monday, F ebruary the.6th, and from That 
ume, without interruption, to Monday, February 
the 20th, being in all thirteen nights. Since that 
time it has not been exhibited on any tage. Irene 
may be added to ſome other plays i in our —_— 
which have loſt their place in the theatre, but 
continue to pleaſe in the cloſet. During the re- 
preſentation. of this piece, Johnſon attended every 
night behind the ſcenes, Conceiving that his cha- 
rater, as an author, required ſome ornament for 
his perſon, he choſe, upon that oceaſion, to deco- 
rate himſelf with # handſome waiſtcoat,! and a gold- 
laced hat. The late Mr. Topham Beauelere, who 
had had a great deal of that humour which pleaſes 
the more for ſeeming undeſigned, uſed to give a 
pleaſant deſcription. of his Green · oom finery, 4s 
related by the author himſelf; But, ſaid . 
fon, with great gravity, I ſoon laid aſide my 
gold: laced hat, left it ſnould make me proud.” 
The amount of the three benefit nights for the 


| tragedy, of Irene, it is to be feared, was not very 
conſiderable, as the profit, chat ſtimulating motive, 
never invited the author to another dramatic at- 
tempt. Some years afterwards, when the preſent 
writer was intimate with Garrick, * en Johv- 


fon 


N 
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fon to be in diſtreſs, be e the manager why | 
he did not produce another tragedy for his Lich- 


field friend? Garrick's anſwer was remarkable: 
„When Johnſon writes tragedy, dgelamation mars, 


6 and paſſion Neeps : when Shakeſpeare wrote, he 
* dipped his pen in his own heart.“ 1 
There may, perhaps, be a degree of Ce - 


in this regular way of tracing an author from one 


work to another, .and the 'reader may feel the ef- 


fect of a tedious monotony; but in the life of 


Johnſon there are no other landmarks. He was 
now forty years old, and had mixed but little with | 
the world. He followed no profeſſion, tranſacted 


no buſineſs, and was a ſtranger to what is called _ : 


a town-life. ''We are now arrived at the brighteſt 
period he had hitherto known. His name broke 
out upon mankind with a degree of luſtre that 
promiſed a triumph over all his difficulties. - The 
Life of Savage was admired as à beautiful and in- 


ſtructive piece of biography. The two Imitations es 
of Juvenal were thought to rival even the excel 


in the cloſet, for the propriety of the ſentiments, 
the richneſs of the language, and the general har- 


lence of Pope; and the tragedy of. Irene, though 2 
unintereſting on the ſtage, was univerſally admired | 


mony of the whole compoſition. His fame was 


widely diffuſed ; and he had made his agreement 
with the bookſellers for his Engliſh Dictionary at 
the ſum of fifteen hundred guineas ; part of which 
was to be, from time to time, advanced in proportion 
to the progreſs of the work. This was a certain 
a for ck ſupport, bw: Toe obliged to 

1 85 write 5 


LY 


5 liſt is given by Sir John, as it ſhould ſeem, with 
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write fugitive. pieces. for the petty ſupplies of the 

day. Accordingly we find that, in 1949, he eſtab- - 
liſhed aclub, conſiſting of ten in number, at Horſe- 
man's, in Ivy-lane, on every Tueſday evening. 
This is the firſt ſcene of ſocial life to which John- 
' ſon can be traced out of his own houſe. The mem- 


bers of this little ſociety were, Samuel Johnſon ; 
Dr. Salter (father of the late Maſter of the Charter- 


houſe); Dr. Hawkeſworth ; Mr. Ryland, a mer 
chant; Mr. Payne, a bookſeller, in Paternoſter- 
row; Mr. Samuel Dyer, a learned young man; Dr. 


William M*Ghie, à Scotch phyſician; Dr. Edmund 


Barker, a young phyſician; Dr. Bathurſt, another 
. young phyſician; and Sir John Hawkins. This 


no other view than to draw a ſpiteful and male - 


|  Volent character of almoſt every one of them. Mr, 


_ the . on whom Ian fixed his aſſection. 


Dyer, whom Sir John ſays he loved with the aſſec- 
tion. of a brother, meets with the harſheſt treat - 
ment, becauſe it was his maxim, that 5 live in 
peace with mankind, and in a temper to do good 
ces, was the moſt eſſential part of our duty. That 
notion of moral goodneſs gave umbrage to Sir 
John Hawkins, and drew down upon. the memory 
of his friend the bittere tions. Mr. Dyer, 
however, was admired and loved through life, 
He was a man of literature. Johnſon loved to 
enter with him into a diſcuſſion of metaphyſical, 
moral, ang critical ſubjeQs ; in thoſe conflicts, ex · 
ercifing his talents, and, according to his cuſtom, 
always contending for victory. Dr. Bathurſt was 


He 
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He hardly ever ſpoke of him without tears in his. 


It was from him, who was à native of Jas 


aden thus een eee, 
the black ſervant, whom, on account of his maſ- 


ter, he valued to the end of his life. At the time - ; 


of inſtituting the elub in Ivy-lane, Johnſon had pro- 
jetted the Rambler, The title was moſt probably 
ſuggeſted: by the Wanderer; a poem which he men- 
tions, with the warmeſt praiſe, in the Life of Sa- 
vage. With the ſame ſpirit of independence with 
which he wiſhefl to live, it was now his pride to 
write. He communicated his plan'to none of his 
friends: be deſired no aſſiſtance, 
on his own fund, and the protection of the Di. 
vine Being, man he implored in à folemn form 
* prayer, compoſed by himſelf for the occafion. 
Having formed a reſolution to undertake a work 
that might be of uſe and honour to his country, he 
thought, with Milton, that this was not to be ob- 
tained “ but by devout prayer to that Eternal 
« Spirit that can enrich with all utterance and 
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* knowledge, and ſend out his ſeraphim with = 


* hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purily 
„the lips of whom he pleaſes,” . 


| Having invoked the ſpecial protection of tes. 


ven, and by that act of piety fortified his mind, 
he began the great work of the Nambler. The 

W firſt number was publiſhed on Tueſday, March 
the 2oth, 1750; and from that time was conti- 


nued regularly every Tueſday and Saturday forthe 


ſpace of two years, when it finally cloſed on Sa- 
turday, March 14, 1752. As it began with mo- 
e „„ ws tives 
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Lives: of piety, ſo it appears, hat the ſame reli 
ous ſpirit glowed with unabating ardour to * 
laſt, His concluſion is: The Eſſays profeſſedly 
* ſerious, if I have been able to execute my own 
intentions, will be found exactly conformable 
to the precepts of Chriſtianity, without any ac- 
* commodation to the licentiouſneſs and levity of 
% the preſent age. I therefore look back on this 
e part of my work with pleaſure, which no man 
4. ſhall diminiſh or augment. I ſhall never envy 
the honours which wit and learning obtain in 
any other cauſe, if I can be numbered among 
the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
« and confidence to truth.“ The whole number 
of Eſſays amounted to two hundred and eight. Ad- 
diſon's, in the Spectator, are more in number, but 
not half in point of quantity: Addiſon was not 
bound to publiſh on ſtated days; he could watch 
the ebb and flow of his genius, and ſend his pa- 
per to the preſs when his own taſte was ſatisfied. 
Johnſon's cafe was very different. He wrote ſingly 
and alone. In the whole progreſs of the work he 
did not receive more than ten eſſays. This was 
a ſcanty contribution. For the reſt, the author 
has deſcribed his ſituation: He that condemns 
4 himſelf to compoſe on a ſtated day, will often 
* bring to his taſk an attention diſſipated, a me- 
„ mory embarraſſed, an imagination overwhelmed, 
« mind diſtracted with anxieties, 'a body lan- 
if guiſhing with diſeaſe : he will labour on a barren 
„ topic, till it is too late to change it; or, in the 
unn, of invention, — his thoughts into 


cc wild 
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« wild exuberance; which the preſſing hour of pub- 
ication cannot ſuffer judgement to examine or re- 
« duce.” Of this excellent production the number 
ſold on each day did not amount to five hundred: 
of courſe the bookſeller, who paid the author four 
guineas a week; did not carry on a ſucceſsful trade. 
His generoſity and perſeverance deſerve to be com- 
mended ; and happily, when the collection appear- 
ed in volumes, were amply: rewarded. . Johnſon 
lived to ſee his labours flouriſh/in a tenth edition. 
His poſterity, as an ingenious French writer wy | 
ſaid on a fimilar occaſion, began in his lifetime. 

In the beginning of 1750, ſoon after the Rambler 
was ſet on foot, Johnſon was induced by che arts 
of a vile impoſtor to lend his aſſiſtance, during a 
temporary delufion, to a fraud not to be paralleled in 

W the annals of literature. One LayDz, a native of 

Scotland, who bad been a teacher in the Univerſity 
of EDINBURGH, had conceived a mortal antipathy 
to the name and character of Milton. His reaſon 
was, becauſe the prayer of Pamela, in Sir Philip 
Sidney's Arcadia, was, as he ſuppoſed, maliciouſſy 
inſerted by the great poet in an edition of the Eikon 
Bafilike, in order to fix an imputation of impiety on 
the memory of the murdered king. Fired with re. 
ſentment, and willing to reap the profits of à groſs 
impoſition, this man collected from ſeveral Latin 
poets, ſuch as Maſenius the Jeſuit, Staphorſtius 2 
Dutch divine, Beza, and others, all ſuch paſſages aas 
bore any kind of reſenblance to different de ge- dr . 
the Paradiſe Loſt; and theſe be publiſhed, 
n * eee the Gentleman's Magazine, ich. 


OCs ; 
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occaſional interpolations of lines, which he himſelf 
tranſlated from Milton. The public credulity ſwal- 
lowed all with eagerneſs ; and Milton was ſuppoſed 
to be guilty of plagiariſm from inferior modern 
writers. The fraud ſucceeded ſo well, that Lauder 
collected the whole into a volume, and advertiſed 
it under the title of © An Eſay on Milton's Uſe and 
Imitation” of the Moderns, in his Paradiſe Loft ; de- 
dicated to the Univerſities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge.” While the book was in the preſs, the 
proof-ſheets were ſnewu to Johnſon at the Ivy- lane 
Club, by Payne, the bookſeller, who was one of 
the members. No man in that ſociety was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the authors from whom Lauder profeſſed 
to make his extracts. The charge was believed, 
and the contriver of it found his way to Johnſon, 
who is repreſented by Sir John Hawkins, not in- 
deed as an accomplice in the fraud, but, through 
motives of malignity to Milton, delighting in the 
detection, and exulting that the poet's reputation 
would fuffer by the diſcovery. More malice to 3 
deceaſed friend cannot well be imagined. Hawkins 
adds, that le wiſhed well to the-argument, muſt 
be inferred from the preface, which indubitably 
'.& was written by him.” The preface,” it is well 
known, was written by Johnſon, and for that rea- 
ſon is inſerted in this edition. But if Johnſon ap- 
proved of the argument, it was no longer than 
while he believed it founded in truth. Let us 
advert to his own words in that very preface. 
* Among the enquiries to which the ardour of 
* criticiſm has naturally given occaſion, none is 


© more 
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* more obſcure i in itſelf, or more worthy of ratio- 
* nal curioſity, than a retroſpection of the pro- 
« preſs of this mighty genius in the conſtruction 
%.of his work; a view of the fabric gradually 

« riſing, perhaps from ſmall beginnings, till its 
« foundation . reſts in the centre, and its tur- 
« rets ſparkle in the ſkies; to trace back the 
« ſtructure, through all its varieties, to the fimpli- 
«/ city of the firſt plan; to find what was pro- 
« jected, whence- the ſcheme was taken, how it 
* was improved, by what aſſiſtance it was execut- 
« ed, and from what ſtores the materials were col 
lected; whether its founder dug them from the 

« quarries of nature, or demoliſhed other build - 
ings to embelliſh his on. Theſe were the mo- 
tives that induced Johnſon to aſſiſt Lauder with 
a preface: and are not theſe the motives of a eri- 
tic and a ſcholar? What reader of taſte, what 


man of real knowledge, would not think his time 


well employed in an enquiry” ſo curious, ſo inte- 
reſting, and inſtrudive? If Lauder's facts W 5 
really true, who would not be glad, without the * 
ſmalleſt tincture of malevolence, to receive real in- rot 
formation? It is painful to be thus obliged to 

vindicate a man who, in his heart, towered. above 


the petty arts of fraud and impoſition, againſt an 


injudicious biographer, who undertook: to. be his 


editor, and the protector of his memory. Another : | 


writer, Dr, Towers, in an Eſſay on the | Life * 
and Character of Dr. Johnſon, ſeems- to counte- 
nance this calummy. He ſays, I can hardly be 
doubted, but that Johnſon's averfion. t Milton's 
e Was the _ of * alacrity with which he 

T 75 . | 
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Joined with Lauder in hit infamous attack on our 
great epic poet, and which induced him to aſſiſt in 
that tranſact ion. Theſe words would ſeem to de- 
ſeribe an accomplice, were they not immediately 
followed by an expreſs declaration, that Johnſon 
was unacguainted with the impaſture. Dr. Towers 
adds, It ſeems to haue been hy way of mating ſome 
compenſation to the memory of Milton, for the ſhare 
he lad in the attack of Lauder, that Johnfon wrote 

the prologue, ſpoken by Garrick, at Drury-lane Thea- 
tre, 1750, on the performance of tie Maſqut of Co. 
"mus, for tlie benefit of ' Milton's grand-daughter. 
Dr. Towers is not free from prejudice ; but, as 
Shakſpeare has it, „ he begets a temperance, to 
« give it ſmoothneſs.“ He is, therefore, entitled 
to a diſpaſſionate anſwer. When Johnſon wrote 
the prologue, it does appear that he was aware of 

the malignant artifices practiſed by Lauder. In 
the poſtſeript to Johnſon's preface, a ſubſcription 

is propoſed, for relieving the grand - daughter of 
the author of Paradiſe Loſt. Dr. Towers will 
agree that this ſhews Johnſon's alacrity in doing 
good. That alacrity ſhewed itſelf again in the let- 
ter printed in the European Magazine, January, 
17885, and there ſaid to have appeared originally 
in the General Advertiſer, 4th April, 1750, by 
which the publick were invited to embrace. the 
| opportunity e of paying a juſt regard to the illuſtrious 
dead, united with the pleaſure of doing good to the 
living. The letter adds, .< To aſſiſt induſtrious 
* indigence,. ſtruggling with diſtreſs, and debili- 
© tated by age, is a diſplay of ee an ac- 


, 
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2 i of happineſs and -honour. Whoever, | 
<< therefore, would be thought capable of pleaſure 
« in reading the works of our incomparable Mil- 
« ton, and not ſo deſtitute of gratitude as to refuſe 
« to lay out a trifle, in a rational and elegant enter- 
« tainment, for the benefit of his living remains, 


* 
* 


« for the exerciſe of their own virtue, the increafe 


« of their reputation, and the conſciouſneſs - of 
doing good, ſhould appear at Drury-lane Thea- 

« tre, to-morrow, April 5, when Couus will be 

« performed for | the benefit of Mrs. Elizabeth 
* Foſter; grand- daughter to the author, and the 
« only ſurviving branch of his family. Nota bene, 
« there will be a new prologue on the occaſion, - 
« written by the author of Irene, and ſpoken by 
« Mr. Garrick.” The man, who had thus exerted 
himſelf to ſerve. the .grand-daughter,, cannot '\\be 
ſuppoſed to have | entertained. perſonal + malice/to - 
the grand-father. It is true, that the malevolence _ 
of Lauder, as well as the impoſtures of Archibald 
Bower, were fully detected by the labours, inthe 

cauſe of truth, of the Rev. Dr. e ane 


Biſhop of Sallibury. at P56 - 11. 


72 
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ih ee fl tali portenta hor ſubegit.” - » . 3 


But * pimiplilen led Milton State Nik 5 
the Charge of Plagiariſm brought againſt him by M. 
Lauder, and Lauder himſelf convicted of Len 
Forgeries and groſs Impoſitions on the” Publick. 

Jokn Douglas, M. A. Rector of Earon Conſtantine, 
Salop, was not publiſhed * che ye * 1757. n 


: 
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that work, p. 9). Dr. Douglas ſays: I. is to be 
* hoped, nay, it is expected, that the elegant and 
nervous writer, whoſe judicious ſentiments and 
e jnimitable ſtyle point out the author of Lauder' 
< preface and poſtſcript, will no longer allow 4 

* MAN to plume himſelf with his feathers, who ap- 

* pears ſo little to have deſerved his affiſtance; 
an affiſtance which I am perſuaded would never 

« have been communicated, had there been the 

« leaſt ſuſpicion of thoſe facts, which I have been 
the inſtrument of conveying to the world.” We 
have here a contemporary teſtimony to the inte- 
grity of Dr. Johaſon throughout the whole of that 

vile tranſaction. What was the confequence of the 
requiſition made by Dr. Douglas? Johnſon, whoſe 
ruling paſſion may be ſaid to be the love of truth, 
convinced Lauder, that it would' be more for his 
intereſt to make a full confeſſion of his guilt, than 

to ſtand forth the convicted champion of a lye; 
and for- this purpoſe he drew up, in the' ſtrongeſt 
| terms, a recantation in a Letter to the Rev. Mr. 
I Douglas, which Lauder figned, and publiſhed in 
the year 1751. That piece will- remain a laſting 
memorial of the abhorrence with which Johnſon 
beheld: a violation of truth. Mr. Ni ichols, whoſe 
attachment to his illuſtrious friend was unwearied, 
ſhewed him in 1780 a. book, called Remarks un 
Johnſor's Life of Milton, in which the affair of 
Lauder was renewed with virulence, and a poeti- 

cal ſeale in the Literary Magazine 1758 (when John- 

fon had ceaſed to write in that collection) was 
ms as an n * of deliberate malice. 
He 
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He read the libellous paſſage with attentic 
ſtantly rote on the margin: In dhe bulacſe 
<« of Lauder I was deceived, parily by thinking 
* ww low er to be Wr d f os bee 
« the e — it was e Pro . 
quitted that work; for Lnot only did not write | 85 
« jt, but I do not remember it. As 46 ad =o 575 72 
a ſcholar, '-Johnſon/ was willing to receive what | Hi. 
Pr at rhe time believed to be true inſotma - 
when he found chat the whole was/a ſonge · 
ry; . N hv con connection with the author. 
In March 1762, he felt a ſevere ſtroke 1 lie | 
tion in the death of his wife. The laſt number 
of the Rambler, as already mentioned, was on the 
74th of that month. The loſe of ee ee 
then approaching, and, probably, was the cauſe. 
that put an end to thoſe: admirable periodical ef 
ſays. i appears that ſhe died on the 28th: 3 ? 3 | 
March: in à memorandum, at the foot of the _ NY 
Prayers and Meditations, chat is called her Dying | 5 "Ho 
Day. She was buried at Bromley, under the are 
of Dr. Hawkefworth. . - Johnſon: placed a. Latin i 3 
beauty. nb the Gogulirity: of his prayers; for ROE 
his deceaſed-'wife, from that time to the end of 
his days, the world ig eee 95 ct 
Laber dez 22d April, 16, his memorandum , e 
Thought on Tetty, poor dear Tetty! with „ 7 0 
eyes full. Went to Oburch. After een © . 
recommended Tetty in a prayer by herſelf; an = | 
i... father, mother, b IT, . W * 
Vor. I. | noth 
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he law ful for me. In a prayer, January 25 


mend, as far as may be lawful, her an God; 
ümploriug for her whatever is moſt benefleial to 
ber in ber preſent ſlate. In this habit he perſe· 
Vered wo the end of his days. The Rev. Mr. Stra- 
| han; the editor of the Prayers and Meditations, 
obſerves; That Johnſon, on ſome occaſions; prays 
that the Almighty hey laue had merry on bis wile 

and Mr. Thrale: evidently ſuppeſing their ſen; 
„ tente th have been already paſſed in the Divine 
Mint; and, by eonſequenee, proving; that he 


had u belief in 4 ſtats df purgütory and 19 


, reaſon foi praying for-the dead that could in- 
Pesch the finberiry' of His profeſſion, as a Pro 
An teſtaunt. Mr. Strahan adds, That, | praying 
as fbr dhe regretted/ renants of the grave, Johnſon 
% cortformet to a pfacticr which has been retained 
en by many Tearned. members of the Eſtabliſhed 
und; though the Liturgy no longer admits it. 


| ow where the tre falleth, here it ci; if our 


« ſtate, at che cloſe of life, is to be the menſure 
| er en fn ſentence, then prayers for the dead 


e the vin oblations:6f :foperſtition./ But of all 
ones: this, -pethaps, is one of -the. leaſt 


* ynamible, and ahoſt-incitieat. to a good mind. 


| i ber ate of binder be; intenſe, thoſe, 


hom we have revetetd and loved, death cannot 
_-«-whollPfcrlide from our concern. It is true, 
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During the, two years rs in which the Ranibler & was . 
carried on, the Pi proceeded by ſlow de- 1 
grecs. In May 1552. having er a _—_ 3 

the dutienaf life, he pufolmek bis grand N | 2 
went on with vigour, giving ener cken 5 
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his labours. In lay 1786. that great work. was 5 
publiſned. Johnſon was deſirous that it ſhould. 
come. from one who had obtained academical ho- 5 55 
nours ; and for that purpoſe, his friend the Rer. 
Thomas Warton obtained for him, in the preceding | Zi 
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« That one Engliſh ſodiet can beat tow of Pe 
« Would we alter the boaſt from the ſword cothopen./ | 5 75 . 
« Out odds are fill greater, ſtill greater out men. . 
<« In thedeep minagint jones chough e £ 
« Cantheir ſtrength be compar'd to Locke, Newton, or Fo 1 
« Let them rally their heroes, ſend forth all their pow'rs, © _ 5 | 2 
« Their verſemen and proſemen, then match them with owe, . 
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3 Him aged pris, 7 
oe: « Ia ſatires, epiſtles, and odes, would they cope cal d 
2 eres . 9 5 

5 © ® And Johnlpn well arm'd, lik e ahero of yore, _ 
kla bee Forty Fretich, and Gill beat Forty mote; 


Ie in-opertilps, vole a Moron 
the number of the French Academy, at the time 


when their OE ee n 6: Suge _ 
_ language, 
20 . of the . 
publication, the late Earl of | Cheſterfield. gave two 
eſſays in the periodical Faper, called Tun Worry 
dated November 28, and December 3, 1784, to 
prepare the public for ſo important à work. The 
original plan, addreſſed to his Lordſhip in the year 
1749, is there mentioned in r the higheſt 
praiſe ; and this was'uuderſtood, at the time, to be 
a courily way of ſoliciting a dedication of the Dictio- 
nary to himſelf. ſohnſon treated this civility with 
_ diſdain.} He ſaid to Garrick and others, I have 
4 ſailed a long and painful voyage round the world 
of the Engliſh language; and does be now ſend 
out two coeł · boatꝭ to to me iuto harbour? He 
* having laboured to maintain the dignity of virtue, 
555 I will not now degrade it by the meanneſs of de- 
« dication. Such a; man, when he had. finiſhed 
his Dictionary, < not, as he ſays himſelſ, .in the 
ſoft obſeurities of retitement, or under the ſhelter 
« of academic bowers, but amidſt inconvenience 
© and diſtfaQtion, in fickneſs and by ſorrow, and 
without the patronage of the great, was not like- 
ne by he fade db a ry 
Io - terkeld 
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terfield, He had in wain ſought the e 9 
that nobleman; and his pride, exaſpernted bydif-  * 
appointment, drew from him the er". | 
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Gn i hs My FOTO _ * _— OTOL ET Vas . | 
e bare been lately informed; "by 'the'pt 

« tors of the World, that two papers, ip which my - 
1 Dictionary i is recommended to the public; were 
40 written hy your Ic rdſhip. * 'To be fo Hingis 
« edu is an hanour which, | ing very Yefle accuſtom- 
« ed to favours from the great, Iknow not well how 
to receive, or in What terms to ackbowledge. 

5 When, ypon ſome flight encouragement, 1 U 
« ae your Lordfhip, TI was overpowered, like 

« the reſt of Mankind, "by the enchantment, of _ 
ue Ws and could not Forbear to wiſh, 
« might boaft myſelf) Vainguezu r di waingu eur de le 
* ferre ; that 1 might obtain: 25 regard hr which x 
„ ſaw the wopld contending. But I found my ten 
« dance ſo little encourage 5 that neither Pit, nor 
c modefty, would mer me to oontinue it. When 
Thad que addreſſed” your 1 in public, I . 
% had exhauſted all the art © f pleafing; Which a re- 
« tired and uncourtly ſcholar can poſſeſs.” 1 had 
& done all that I could; "and no man is well pleaſed 
« to have his all neglected. be it ever ſo little. 

« Seven. years, my Lord, have now balfed 6 fine 
« ] waited in your outward room, or 1 

from your door; during which time have been 

= „ on my" work ane PRES, he which | 
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36 res av on dhe LIFE und = 
0 ie uſeleſs to complain, and have brought ir & 


8 one nid nnn 
ſmile of favour: et nary AR 
< for I never had a patron before. | 
be Shepherd in Virgil grew 
25 "hone, and found him a native of che rocks. 4 
Is not a patron, my Lord, one who looks with 
4 unconcern on a man ſtruggling for life in the was 
0 ter, and, when he has reached ground, .encum- 
| « bers him with belp? The notice which you have 
. beer n pleaſed to take of wy labours, had it it been 
Ee ka yi kind; Fo it has been delayed 
till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; rllT 
am ſolitary, and cannot impart it; till I am known, 
and do not want it. hope it is n0 very cynical 
« aſperity not to confeſs obligations where no benefit 
x hg been received; or to be unwilling that the 
pu lick ſhould confider me as owitg 9 
tron, Which Providengs. bas 8 | 
« "for mplalt Fl! 7 - AS 
Having „ work . with ſo lit- 
0 - tle obligation to any favourer of learning, I ſhall 
5 not-be diſappointed, though I ſhonld . ine |] 
< if leſz be poſſible, mh, leſs ; for I have been long 
| | n of hope, i in ich E 
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ot is laid. upon good authority, chat Johnſon once | 
received from Lord r 5 


er to give it. e ianghaeds kr 1 : 
ferocity, as it has been called, ene wasdame: foun- IX 
dation in (his: finances;/and,-a : 7 


brought to a concluſion, chat money-wasinow to lor 
in upon him. The reve e eee 555 
ſubfliſtencez during the progreſs of the work, he hac 
received at diſſerent times the amount of his cn 
tract; and when bis receipts were produced io him 
at a tavern · dinner, given by the bookſellers, it ap- 
peared, that he had been paid a hundred pounds 
and upwards more than his due. The author fa 
book, called Leriplanes, written by Mr. Cum = 
bell, a Scotchman, and ꝓurſer of a mam of ur, nu. 
deavoured to blaſt his laurels, but in vain. abe 5 Lebc. 
world applauded, and Johnſon never repliedl. 
t Abuſe, he ſaid, is often of ſerviee: there is 
<. nothing ſo dangerous to an author as filence ; his 
< name, like a ſhuttle-cock, muſt be mt ma ear „ 
e and forward, or it falls to the ground. Lexi- 2 85 9 
phanes profeſſed to be an imitation. of the leaks 
manner of Lucian; but humour was not the e 
of the writer of Lexiphanes. As Dryden ſays, 
Ne had too much horſe · play in his raillery . * 
It was in the ſummer 1764, that the 8 
ter became acquainted with Dr. Johnſon. The cauſe. 
of his firſt viſitis related by Mrs. Piozzi nearly inthe 
following manner. © Mr. Murphy being engaged io 
a periodieal paper, the Gray's-Iun. Journal, was. 
10 ene, n ountry . * ; . | 
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5 « diſpoed to Hd 
loſe. 
* content his bookſeller 7 
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been taken f French a Rambler, - * 
ment. — 1 withou A a Wer Had 
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his ſpirits, abt employed eee win in 
ward hoſtility againſt himſelf. His refſections on 
his own life and conduct were always ſevere; ind, 
wiſhing to be immaculate, he deſtroyed his own peace 
by unneceſſary ſeruples. He tells us, that when he 
ſurveyed his palt fe, he diſcovered nothing but a 
barren waſte of time, with ſome diſorders of body, 
and diſturbances of mind, very near to madneſs. 
His life, he ſays, from his earlieſt years, was waſted 
in a morning bed; and his reignitig fin was l gene- 
ral ſluggiſhneſs, to which he was always inclived, - 
and, in part of his life, almoſt compelled, by mor- 
bid melancholy, and wearineſs of mind. | This ws 
his conſtitutional malady, derived, perhaps, from 
his father, who was, at times, overcaſt with a gloom 
that bordered on infanity.” When to this it is added, 
that Johnſon, about the age of twenty, drew up s. 
deſcription of his infirmities, for Dr. Swinfen, at 

that time an eminent phyſician i in Staffordſhire ; od - 
received an anſwer to his letter, importing. that che 
ſymptoms indicated a future privation of reaſon; 

who can wonder that he was'troubled n e 2 
choly and dejection of ſpirit ? An #pprehenfion © of 1 13 
the worſt calamity that can beful human nature | 
over him all the reſt of his life, Uke'the ford of the | 
tyrant ſuſpended over his gueſt. | In his fixtieth-year 
he had a mind w ria the cites eee 
1y ; but he deſiſted, not knowing whether it would 
not too much diſturb him. In 2 Latin poem,” how- _ 
ever, to which he has prefixed" as" a" title,” oer +, 
ZEATTON, he has left à picture, of himſelf, dra 
2 per as n a ve as can be 5 
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poem in this volume, and it is hoped, that a tran- 
flation,- or rather imitation, of ſo curious a piect 
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When Scali ry whole of labour COLT TCH 2 
12 his N lap laſt, (iO: 5 f W br | 
And weary of his taſk, with wond'ri . We 
Se from words pi'd'on words'a fabric” = die. pant 
He curꝭ d the-induftry, 'inertly ftrong, K „ 
E Ken h = 
And if, enrag d he cried, Heav'n ace e 4 vet #1 a 
lis keeneſt vengeance. on:the gullty head,. wk 24018 


ps ords the ee ide ated . 4 ni 
ood to wines N in endleſs we 1 12 0 terer 12h 
I you hall cauſe, great Genius, to repent” 

«You loſt good days, that might be better ſpent; - 
Vou well might grudge the hours me, 1:84 
And view your learned labours with diſdain. > * 
Te pb were gir'a thelarge expanded s 
The flame of Genius, and the taſte refin'd.” bee ir oh | 
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os Tuns yours on eagle, wings aloft to ſoar, wy N we 


And amidft rolling worlds the Great Firſt Cauſe explores, 
To fix the ras of recorded time, © f wo „ 
1 em ev'ry lime; 5 HC 
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Vet warn'd by me, ye pigmy Wits, Tow: 901 bake . 
Nor with immortal Scaliger compare . ED: 
For me, though his example ſtrike my view, -- Wear. 
Oh! not for me his footſteps to purſue,” r 
Whether firſt Nature, unpropitious, cold, ks HEB ai Wee | * 


This clay compounded ii a ruder mould; ws 5 | n 1 


Or the ſlow current, loit'ring at my heurt. Mn 


W wit or fancy can impart : wb — 
Whate'er the cauſey from me no „ „„ 


No vis warm ms and no raptures glow. LR oe 
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A mind like Seslgerg Rp es woot e 7 


No grief could conquer; $6 misfbrtüne ht: Ps 
Though for the maze of words bis ri ſkies Mr f Y 12 5 
He ſeem'd to quit, *twas but again to rife ß 
To mount once more to the bright ſires of toy, phe e 
And view the wotiders of th* #theridl' way.” Inks ; jr 


The love of Fame his gen Tus boſom firdy © YO 


Each Science hail'd him, and each muſe inſpir d. wr ut þ 
For him the rs bom apes rimm OP d 
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| My taſk perſon ak 2 Sy 
For me what lot has fortune now in ftore plot Pc nn 
The liffleſs will ſucceets, that worſt diſeaſe,” 3 . 
The rack of indolence, theUuggith: : 8 5b. Fond 5 y 
Care grows on care, A aching brag” lO 

Black Melancholy pours her morbid train,” : 8 
No kind lief, no lenitive at Rand, Gr vs i * „ 885 55 
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: | noiſe ires, 28 + | 
by Where Comus cevels, and where wine Wi , 
Hache Rape? 7 Leek wy lonely, bed, 94 "6.4 7 ago: oid 2 
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1 mourn all 8 an, NOD 3 R048. 1 B08 

; Exhauſted, tir'd, I throw my eyes around, | 

Too find ſome vacant ſpot an claflic grounds 1 
And ſoon, vain hope ! I form a grand deſignn : 
Languor ſucceeds, and all pens. 5 Cort e 
If Science open not her richeſt vein, 4 1 4. t. Is 
Without materials all our toil is vain. „ 
eee eee 64848 
Beneath his touch a new creation lives. 3% wb 
Remove his marble, and his genius dies : © nin: HE; 
With Natur then o ming dag. in 


e We In 1 i e e eb | 
Wo By Fortune's frown and penury of mind. Lien A _ 
I boaſt no knowledge glean d wh ln ri + ne 
fn That bright reward of a,well-atted life. > 8 ee | 
a I view myſelf, while Reaſon's feeble light - | = of 
Son a pate gimme gh he om of ih, 
While paſſions, error, phantoms of the brain, 
And vain opinions, fill the dark domain; „ 0] ad 
3 „ 141 


"ET a dari” | | 
- To mute inglorious caſe old age reſign ?? n 95 0 A ; 
Or, bold ambition kindling in my breaſt, R a 0 
Attempt ſome arduous taſk ? Or, W eb 
ano o'er 1 the day, | f 2 7 Ar 481 


Buch the i! Sa which Dr. N 2 
himſelf. He gives the prominent features of his chs- 
racer; his. lafirude, his morbid „ as 
love of fame, his dejection, his tavern · parties, and 
his wandering reveries, Vacug mala ſomnia mentis, 
Ea aan, ä 
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not merely ſaid in verſe. Mr. Hamikton, who Was- 
at that time an eminent printer and well ac 


receipts in his poſ 
veral ſheets; but "he Goon: dee the 2 
taking. It is probable, that he found himſelf not 
ſufficiently verſed in that branch of knowledge. 


Howes agi us enge an of, Short. 
eompoſitions fbr the ſupply of the day. The vi- 


ter of this narrative has now before him a letter in 


Dr. Johnſon's hand- writing, which ſhews the diſc. 


treſs and melancholy ſituation of the man, who had 
written the Rambler, and: finiſhed the great work a 
bis dictionary. - The letter is directed to Mr..Richs . 
an denen nen e 7 
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4 I am obliged i to « Gre eur Mt wy 
* now under an arreſt for five pounds eighteen fhil- 
* lings. . Mr, Strahan, from whom 1 ſhould axe 
1 received the neceſſary belp i in this 'caſe, is not t 
© home ; and I am afraid of not finding Mr. Millar. 
N If you will be ſo good us to ſeud me this füm, 1 
« will very gratefully repay you," and add it toll - 
8 * obligations. L ag 
beg ans e Your moſt ob mur 
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m mee there W 
dum in theſe words: „March 16, 1756. * Sent fix; 
„ guüineas. Witneſs, Wm. Richardſon,” - For the 
 hotiour of an admired: writer it is to be 3 
that we do not find à more liberal entry. To his 

friend in diſtreſs he ſent eight ſhillings more than was 
wanted. Had an incident. of this kind occurred in 
one of his romances; Richardſon would have known 
How to-grace his hero; but in OO OREN 
; ere gg the writer nothing. F141 TEM198 . a 

About this time Johnſon contributed: ſeveral: the. 
pers to che periodical Miſcellany, called The Visi. 
ok, from motives v hich are highly honourable to 
bim, compaſſionute regard for the late Mr. Chrif. | 
topher Smart. Tbe criticiſm on Pope's; Epitaph 
appeared in/that work. In a ſhort time aſier, he be. | 


came 2 reviewer in the Literary Magazine, under the 
auſpices of the late Mr. Newbery, à man of a pro- 
jecting head, good taſte, and great induſtry. This 
employment engroſſed but little. of. Johnſon's time. 
He refigned himſelf to indolence, took no exerciſe, 
role about. two, and then received the viſits of his 
nds, Authors, long | ſince forgotten, waited on 
hi n AB; their, oracle, and he gave. reſponſes in the 
chair of (criticiſm. He liſtened to the com plaints, 
the ſchemes, and the hopes and fears of a crowd o 
inferior writers, © who,” he faid, in the words of 
Roger Aſcham, * lived,. men know not how, end died 
*. obſcure, men marked not. when,” He believed, 
that be could give a better hiſtory of Grub-ſtreet than 
any man living. His houſe was filled with a ſucceſ· 
ion of viſitors till four or five in ihe evening. Dur- 
ye” the whole time be e at his tea- table. Tea | 
; Was | 


| 
"4 
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' GENIUS or DR JOHN8ON- |  &- 5 
was his favourite beverage; and, when the late Jo- ; 


nas Hanway pronounced his anathema againſt the 


uſe of tea, Johnſon roſe in defence of his habitual 
practice, declaring himſelf · in that article a handen - 
« ed finner, who had for years 
« with the infuſion of that faſcinating plant ; whoſe 
© tea-kettle had no time to cool; who with tea ſo- 
« laced the ns hour, and with ten welcomed 
« the morning.” | | 
The propoſal for a bew Aon of Spes 
which had formerly miſearried; was reſumed in che 
year 1756. The bookſellers readily agreed to his 
terms, and ſubſcription tickets were iſſued out. For 

undertaking this work, money, he confeſſed, wat 


8 [2 


diluted his meals 


the inciting motive. His friends exerted themſelves 


to promote his intereſt ; and, in the mean time, he 
engaged in a new periodical production called Tut 
IpLzs.: The firſt number appeared on Saturday, 


April 15, 1958; and the laſt, April 5, 60. The 
profits of this work, and the ſubſcriptious for the 


new edition of Shakſpeare, were the means by which 


he ſupported himſelf for four or five years. In 139 


was publiſhed Raſſelas, Prinee of Abyſſinia. His 


ation of Lobo's Voyage to Abyflinia ſeems to _ 


— pointed out that country for the ſoene of action 
and Rafſiva Chriſtos, the general of Sultan Segwed, . 


the name of the prince. The author Wanted to fet 
2 enen -# in order to pay! he ; 


Keio ty. ee, Mr, 1 « bookſeller 75 
who has Jong ſince left off buſineſs, gave one hun- 
W e .. dred 


mentioned in that work, moſt probably ſuggeſted | : . 
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dred pounds for the copy. With this ſupply John- 
ſon ſet out for Lichfield ; but did not arrive in time 


to cloſe the eyes of a parent whom he loved. He at- 
tended. the! funeral, which, as appears among his 


memorandums, was an the 23d of January, 1759. 


_ Johnſon. now found it | neceſſary | to retrench his 
expences. He gave up his houſe in Gough-ſquare, 


Mrs. Williams went into lodgings. He retired to 


SGray's-Inn, and ſoon removed to chambers in the 


Inner Temple-lane, where he lived in poverty, 
total idleneſs, and the pride of literature. Magni 
fas nominis umb. Mir. Fiteherbert (the father of 


Lord St. Helen's, the preſent miniſter at Madrid) 


a man diſtinguiſned through life for his bene vo- 


lence and other amiable; qualities, uſed to ſay, that 


he paid a morning viſit, to Johnſon, intending from 


| bis/chambers to ſend a letter into the city; but, to 
his great ſurprize, he found-an: author by profeſſion 
Without pen, ink, or paper. The preſent Biſhop 


of Saliſbury was alſo among thoſe who endeavoured 
by conſtant attention, to ſooth the cares of a mind 


which he. knew to be afflicted with gloomy ap- 
prehenſions. At one of the parties made at his 
houſe, Boſcovich, the Jeſuit, who had chen lately 


and, after publiſhing an elegant Latin poem on the 


ſubjeR, was made a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
was one gf the company invited to meet Dr. John- 


9” be: The converſation at firſt was moſtly in French. 


3 | Johnſon, 1 though thoroughly verſed in that language, 


and a.profeſſed aqmirer of Boileay and La Bruyere, 
% thi WR LES its 6 a BRIE nor could he 


" 
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ſpeak it binfelf with propriety. ho the reſt of the 
evening the talk was in Latin. Boſcovieh had a. 
ready current flow of that flimſy phraſeology with 
which a prieſt may travel through Italy, Spain, and 
Germany. Johnſon ſcorned what he called eollo- 
quial barbariſms. It was his pride to ſpeak his beſt. 
He went on, after a little practice, with as much 
facility as if it was bis native tongue. One ſentence 
this writer well remembers. Obſerving that Fon · 
unelle at firſt oppoſed the Newtonian: philoſophy, 
nnd embraced it afterwards, his words were: Fon- 
tinellus, ni fallor, in extrema- Logan 26.6 franſ- 
age ad caftra Newtonianas i (1100 0 
_* We have now travelled ame pa of Dr. 
' Johnſon's life which was a perpetual ſtruggle with 
_ difficulties. Halcyon days are now to-open- upon 
him. In the month of May 1762, his Majeſty; to 
reward literary merit, ſignified his pleaſure to grant 
to Johnſon a penſion of three hundred pounds a 
year. The Earl of Bute was miniſter. Lord Lough- 
borough, who, perhaps, was originally à mover in 
the buſineſs, had authority to mention it. He Was * 
well acquainted with Johnſon; but, having heard * 
much of his independent ſpirit, and of the down- | 
fall of Oſborne the bookſeller, he did not know put 8 
his benevolence might be rewarded with a folio on "m | 
his head. He defired the author of theſe 
to undertake the taſk; This writer thought 7 ; 
portunity of doing ſo much good the moſt happy in- 
cjdent in his life! He went, without delay, to the 5 


| 


CThambers i in the Inner Temple- lane, which, in fact, 
were the” abode of - wretchedneſs. By fow and 
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WON... what can he do upon that ſubje& ?” ſaid John? 
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ſtudied approaches the nieflage was diſcloſed. Jake? i 
ſon made a long pauſe : he aſked if it was feriouſly 
intended? He fell into a profound meditation, 
and his own definition of a penſioner occurred 
to him. He was told, That he, at leaſt, did 
not come within the definition.” He defired to 
meet next day, and dine at the Mitre Tavern, 
At that meeting he gave up all his fcruples. On 
the following day Lord Loughborough conducted 
him to the Earl of Bute. The converſation that 
paſſed was in the evening related to this writer 
by Dr. Johnſon. He expreſſed his ſenſe of his 
| Majeſty's bounty, and thought himſelf the more 
highly honoured, as the favour was not beſtowed 
on him for having dipped his pen in faction. « No, 
« Sir,” faid Lord Bute, it is not offered to you 
for having dipped, your pen in faction, nor with 
a deſign that you ever ſnould. Sir John Haw- 
kigs-will have it, that, after this interview, John- 
ſon was often preſſed to wait on Lord Bute, but 
with a ſullen ſpirit refuſed to comply. However 
that be, Johnſon was never heard to utter a diſ- 
reſpectful word of that nobleman. The writer of 
| this eſſay remembers a circumftance which may 
throw fome light on this ſubject. The late Dr. 
Roſe, of Chiſwick, whom Johnſon loved and re- 
' ſpeſted, contended for the pre-eminence of the 
- Scotch. writers; and Ferguſon's book on Civil 
Society, then on the eve of publication, he ſaid, 
would give the laurel to North Britain. * Alas! 


fo. * Ariſtotle, ow c. Puſſfendorf. 
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« and Burlemaqui, have reaped i in that field bo- 
« fore him.. © He will treat it, "ſaid Dr. Roſe, 
„in a new manner.” A new manner! Buck- - 


„ inger had no hands, and he wrote his name 


<« with his toes at Charing-eroſs, for half a crown 
« apiece; that was a new manner of log 
Dr. Roſe replied, « If chat will not ſatisfy you, 


« I will name a writer, whom you muſt allow to 


tc be the beſt in the kingdom. od Who is that i” 
« The Earl of Bute, when he wrote an order for 


« your penſion There, Sir,” ſaid Johnſon, 


« you have me in dhe toil to Lord Bute I muſt 
« allow whatever praiſe you may claim for him,” 
Ingratitude was no part of - Johnſon's character. 
Being now in the poſſeſſion of à regular income, 
Johnſon left his chambers in the Temple, and once 
more became maſter- of a houſe in Joboſon's-court, 
| Fleet-ſtreet; - Dr. Levet, his friend and phyſician in 
ordinary, paid bis daily viſits with aſſiduity; made 
tex all the morning, talked what he had to ſay, and 
apa in the houſe, and entertained her bene- 
ene converſation. Chemiſtry 
was part of Johnſon's amuſement. For this love 
of experimental - philoſophy, Sir John Hawkins 
thinks an apology neceſſary. He tells us, with 


view ; not an intention to grow ſuddenly rich by 
the philoſopher's ſtone, or the tranſmutation of me- 
tals, To enlarge his circle, Johnſon once more 
had recourſe to a literary club. This was at the 
Turk's Head; in W Soho, on every 
s | 3 Tueſday 


"Mrs, Williams had ber 1 


great gravity, that curioſity was the only object in 
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Tueſday e evening through the year. The dehnen 
were, beſides himſelf, the right honourable Edmund 
Burke, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Dr. Nugent, Dr. Gold- 
finith, the late Mr. Topham Beauclerk, Mr. Lang- 
ton, Mr. Chamier, Sir John Hawkins, and ſome. 
others. | Johnſon's affection for Sir Joſhua" was 
founded on a long acquaintance, and A thorough 
knowledge of the virtues and amiable qualities of 
that excellent artiſt, He delighted in the converſa- 
tion of Mr: Burke, He met him for” the firſt time 
at Mr. Garrick's ſeveral years ago. On the next 
day he ſaid, I ſuppoſe, Murphy, you are proud 

FOE your countryman. -CUM TAL1S $IT UTINAM . 
«+ NOSTER £88ET!” From that time his conſtant ob- 
Tervation was, That a man of ſenſe could not 

meet Mr. Burke by accident, under a gateway to 

% avoid a ſhower, without being convinced that he 

„was the firſt man in England.” Johnſon felt not 
only kindneſs, but zeal 150 ardour for his friends. 
He did every thing in his power to advance the re- 
putatlon of Dr. Goldſmith.” He loved him, though 
he knew his failings, and particularly the leaven of 
envy which corroded the mind of that elegant wri- 
ter, and made him impatient, without diſguiſe, of 
the praiſes beſtowed: on any perſon whatever. Of 
tis infirmity, which marked Goldſmith's character, 

Johnſon gave a remarkable inſtance. It happened 

that he went with Sir Joſhua Reynolds and Gold- 
ſmith to ſee the Fantoccini, which were exhibited 

ſortie Fears ago in or near the Haymarket. They 
admired the curious mechaniſm by which the pup- Fa 
pets' were made to walk che lage, ent a chair to 

| be 
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the table; fit down, write a Tettet , ard perform a 

variety of other actions with fuch dexterity, t 
though Nature's journeymen made the men, they imi- 
tated humanity to the aſtoniſhment of the f pectator. 
The entertainment being over, the three friends re- 
tired to a tavern. Johnſon and Sir Joſhua talked 
with pleaſure of what they had ſeen; and fays John- 
ſon, in a tone of admiration, "& How the little fellow 


4 brandiſhed his ſpontoon!“ . There is "nothing Th 


« in it,” replied Goldſmith, "ſtarting up with im- 
patience ; '* give me a TRA? 'E can do. it as well 
cc myſelf.” “ Yo 5892 

Enjoying his amuſements at his ay clubs 19 
happy in a ſtate of independence, Johnſon gained 
in the year 1765 another reſource, which contributed 
more than any thing elſe to exempt him from the ſo- 
| hicitudes of life. He was introduced to the late Mr. 
Thrale and his family. Mrs. Piozzi has related the 
fact, and it is therefore needleſs to repeat it in this 
place. The author of this narrative looks back to 5 
the ſhare he had in that buſineſs with ſelf-corigratu- = 
lation, fince he knows the tenderneſs which from 
that time ſoothed Johnſon's s cares at Streatham, and 


prolonget a valuable life. The ſubſcribers to Shak- 5 


ſpeare began to deſpair of ever ſeeing the promiſed 
edition. To acquit himſelf of this obligation, he 
went to work unwillingly, but proceeded with vi- 
gour. In the month of October 1765, Shakſpeare 
was publiſhed; and, iii a ſhort time after, the Uni- 
verſity of Dublin ſeat over a diploma, in honourable 
terms, creating him*a Doctor of Laws. Oxford in 
"0 or ten ue afterwards followed the example; 
1 
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and till then Johnſon never aſſumed the tie of 
Doctor. In 1766 his conſtitution ſeemed to be in a 
rapid decline, and that morbid melancholy, which 
often clouded his underſtanding, came upon him 
with a deeper gloom than ever. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale paid him a viſit in this ſituation, and found 
him on bis knees, with Dr. Delap, the rector of 
Lewes, in Suſſex, beſeeching God to continue to 
him the uſe of his underſtanding. Mr. Thrale 
took him to his „ and Johnſon 
from that time became a conſtant reſident in the fa- 
mily, He wen: occaſionally to the club in Gerard- 
ſtreet ; but his head quarters were fixed at Streat- 
| ham. An apartment was fitted up for him, and the 
library was greatly enlarged. Parties were conſtant- 
ly invited from town; and Johnſon was every day 
at an elegant table, with ſelect and poliſhed com- 
pany. Whatever could be deviſed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale to promote the happineſs, and eſtabliſh the 
health of their gueſt, was ſtudiouſly performed from 
that time to the end of Mr. Thrale's life. Johnſon 
accompanied the family in all their ſummer excur - 
_ fions to Brighthelmſtone, to Wales, and to Paris. 
It is but juſtice to Mr. Thrale to ſay, that a more 
ingenuous frame of mind no man poſſeſſed. His 
education at Oxford gave him the habits of a gen- 
. tleman; his amiable temper recommended his con- 
verſation, and the goodneſs of his heart made 
him a fincere friend. That he was the n. of 
Johnſon, is an honour to his memory. 
In petty diſputes with contemporary writers. or. 
the wits of the age, Johnſon was ſeldom entangled. 
5 .A "__ 
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A ſingle incident of that kind may not be unworthy 


of notice, fince it happened with a man of great 


celebrity in his time. A number of friends dined 

with Garrick on a Chriſtmas-day. Foote was then 
in Ireland. It was ſaid at table, that the modern 
| Ariſtophanes (ſo Foote was called) had been horſe - 
whipped by a Dublin apothecary, for mimicking - 
him on the ſtage. © I wonder, ſaid - Garrick, 
that any man ſhould ſnhew ſo much reſemment 
„to Foote ; he has a patent for ſuch liberties; no- 
body ever thought it worth his [while to quarrel 


« with him in London. I am glad,“ faid John- 


ſon, © to find that the man is ing in the world;” 
The expreſſion was afterwards reported to Foote; 
who, in return, gave out, that he would produce 
the Caliban of literature on the ſtage. Being in- 
formed of this deſign, Johnſon ſent word to Foote, 
ce That the theatre being intended for the reforma» 
tion of vice, he would ſtep from the boxes on 
« the ſtage, and correct him before the audience.” | 
Foote knew the intrepidity of his antagoniſt, and 
abandoned the deſign. No ill-will eaſued.{ Johnſon 
uſed to ſay, © That, for broad · feed mirth, Face 
_ had not his equal.” "= 
Dr. Johnſon's fame axtited. the curioſity of the 
King. His Majeſty expreſſed a deſire to ſee a man 


of whom extraordinary things were ſaid. Aceord- _ 


ingly, the librarian at Buckingham-houſe invited 
| Johnſon to ſee that elegant collection of books, 
at the ſame time giving a hint of what was in- 
tended. His Majeſty entered the room ; and, among 
other: + aſked the author, If he meant to 


„ 
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20 give the world any more of bis eotpotidion! e 
Johnfon anſwered, That he thought he had writ- 
«ten enough.” And I ſhould think ſo too,” 
replied his Mueſty,” _ "W Fan not vritien ſo 
46 well.” -| 
Though ice thought he had written eb 

| His genius, even in ſpite of bodily ſluggiſhneſs, 
could not lie ſtill. In 17950 we find him entering 
the liſts as a political writer. The flame of diſcord 
that blazed throughout the nation on the -expul- 
fion' of Mr. Wilkes, and the. final determination of 
the Houſe of Commons, that Mr. Luttrell was duly 
elected by 206 votes againſt ' 1143, ſpread a gene- 
ral ſpirit of diſcontent. To allay the tumult; Dr. 
Johnſon publiſhed Ne Falſe: Aiarm. Mrs. Piozzi 
informs us, That this pamphlet was written at 
« her houſe, between eight. o'cloek on cots 
night and twelve on Thurſday night.. 
ceelerity has appeared wonderful to many, and — 
have doubted the truth. It may, however, be placed 
within the bounds of probability. Johnſon has ob- 
ſerved that there are different methods of compoſiti- 
on. Virgil was uſed to pour out a great number of 
verſes in the morning, and paſs the day im retrench- 
ing the exuberances and correcting 1 inaccuracies; 
and it was Pope's cuſtom to write his firſt thoughts in 
his firſt words, and gradually to amplify, decorate, 
rectify and refine them. Others employ at once 
memory and invention, and, with little intermediate 
uſe of the pen, form and poliſh large maſſes by con- 
ti nued meditation, and write their productions only, 
e in their opinion, they have completed them. 
4-44 32 
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This laſt was Johnfon's method. Heater W 
pen in hand till he had well weighed his ſubject, and 
graſped in his mind the ſentiments, the train of argu< 
ment, and the arrangement of the whole. As be 
often thought aloud, he had, perhaps, talked it over 
to himſelf. This may account: for that rapidity” with 
which, in general, he diſpatched his ſheets to the 
preſs, without being at the trouble of a fair copy. 
Whatever may be the logic or eloquence of 'The 
Falſe Alarm, the Houſe of Commons have ſince 
eraſed the reſolition from. the Journals. But whe. 
ther they have not leſt materials for 4 future « con. 
troverly may be made a queſtion: 
Ia 1% he publiſhed another tract, on ho a . 
ject of FALKLAND ISA ps, The deſign was to 
ſhew the impropriety of going to war with Span 
for an iſland thrown aſide from human uſe, ſtormy 
in winter, and barren in ſummer. For this work 
it is apparent that materials were dern ren IF 
direction of the miniſter. | 
At the approach of the A eleftion ks 1774» 
he wrote a ſhort diſcourſe, called TE PATRTOr, 1 
not with any viſible application to Mr. Wilkes; but 
to teach the people to reject the leaders of oppoſi- 7 
tion, who called themſelves patriots. In 1775 be 
vadertook a pamphlet of more importance, namely, 
Taxation no Tyrunny, in aulwer tothe Reſolutions 
and Addreſs of the American s. The ſcope 
of the argument was, that diftane colonies, which 
bad, in their aſſemblies, a/legiſlature of their owh, _ 
were, notwithſtanding, liable to be taxed in a Brij- 
dil 1 Wan _ had neither Peers in 
one 


. 
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one houſe, nor repreſentatives in the other. He 
was of opinion, that this country was ſtrong enough 
to enforce. obedience. © When an Engliſhman,” 
he ſays, © is told that the Americans ſhoots up like 
* the hydra, he naturally conſiders bow the hy- 
* dra was deſtroyed.” The event has ſhewn how 
much he and the miniſter of that day were miſ- 
The Account of the Tour to the Weſtern Iſlands 
of Scotland, which was undertaken in the autumn 
of 1773, in company with Mr. Boſwell, was not 
publiſhed till ſome time in the year 1975. This 
book has been variouſly received; by ſome extolled 
for the elegance of the narrative, and the depth of 
obſervation on life and manners; by others, as 
much condemned, as a work of avowed hoſtility 
to the Scotch nation. The praiſe was, beyond all 
queſtion, fairly deſerved ; and the cenſure, on due 
examination, will appear haſty and ill-founded. 
That Johnſon entertained ſome prejudices againſt W 
the Scotch, muſt not be diſſembled. It is true, as | 
Mr. Boſwell ſays, that he thought their ſucceſs in 
e England exceeded their proportion of real merit, 
and he could not but ſee in them that nationality 
% which no liberal. minded Scotſman will deny.” The 
author of theſe memoirs well remembers, that John- 
ſon one day aſked him, Have you obſerved the 
difference between your on country impudence 
and Scottiſh impudence? The anſwer being in 
the negative: Then I will tell you,” ſaid Johnſon. 
The impudence of an Iriſhman is the impudence 
of a fly, that buzzes about you, and you put it 


« away 
* 
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away, but it returns again, and flutters and teazes 
« you. The impudence of a Scotſman is the impu- 
« dence of a leech, that fixes and ſucks your blood.” 
into the ſhop of Davies the bookſeller, in Ruſſel- 
ſtreet, Covent - garden. Davies came running to 
him almoſt out of breath with joy: The Scots 
* gentleman is come, Sir; his principal wiſh is to 
« ſeeyou; he is now in the back-parlour.” © Well, 
« well, I'll ſee the gentleman,” ſaid Johnſon. He 
walked towards the room. Mr. Boſwell was the 
oa This writer followed with no ſmall eurioſi- 
« I find,” ſaid Mr. Boſwell, that I am come 
0 London at a bad time, when great popular 
« prejudice has gone forth againſt us North Bri- 
tons; but when I am talking to you, I am talking 


* to a large and liberal mind, and you know that 


« I cannot ve coming from Scotland.” © Sir,” 
ſaid Johnſon, *© no n. ene 
« trymen.” ALLTEL. 

He had other reaſons char dudpedite diane 
from the natives of Scotland. Being a cordial well- 
| wiſher to the conſtitution in Church and State, he 
did not think that Calvin and John Knox were 
proper founders of a national religion. He made, 
however, a wide diſtinction between the Diſſenters 


of Scotland and the Separatiſts of England. To 


the former he imputed no diſaſſection, no want of 
loyalty. Their ſoldiers and their officers had ſhed 
their blood with zeal and courage in the ſervice 
of Great Britain; and the people, he uſed to ſay, 
were content with their own eſtabliſhed modes of 


: 9 


WT man to whom an'Engliſhman-was as a Scotchman, 
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worſhip, without wiſhing, in the preſent age, to 
give any diſturbance to the Church of England. 
This he was at all times ready to admit; and there- 
fore declared, that whenever he found a Scotch- 


that Scotchman ſhould be as an Engliſhman to him 
In this, ſurely, there was no rancour, no malevo- 
lence. The Diſſenters on this ſide the Tweed ap- 
peared to him in a different light. Their religion, 
he frequently ſaid, was too worldly, too political, 
too reſtleſs and ambitious. The doctrine of caſbier- 
ing kings, and erecting on the ruins of the conſti- 
tution a new form of government, which lately iſ- 
ſued from their pulpits, he always thought was, 
under a calm diſguiſe, the principle that lay lurk. 
ing in their hearts. He knew that a wild demo: 
cracy. bad overturned King, Lords, and Commons; 


nnd chat a ſet of Republican Fanatirs, ee, 


nat bow at the name of Ixsus, had taken poſſeſſion | 
ol all the livings and all the pariſhes in the kings 
dom. That thoſe ſcenes of horror 8 be 
renewed, was the ardent wiſh of Dr. Johnſon; and 


though he apprehended no danger from Scotland, | 


it is probable that his diſlike of Calviniſm ming 
: led ſometimes with bis reflections on the natives 
of that country. T he aſſociation of ideas could 


not be eaſily broken; but it is well known that 


be loved and reſpected many gentlemen from that 
part of the iſland. Dr. Roberiſon's Hiſtory of Scot- 


. land, and Dr. Beattie 8 Eſſays, were ſubjects of his 


conſtant praiſe, Mr. Boſwell, Dr. Roſe of ; Chiſwick; 
Andrew Millar, . Hamilton the Printer. and the 
ee ee late 
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late Mr. Strahan, were among his moſt: intimate 
friends. Many others might be added to the liſt. 
He ſcorned to enter Scotland as a ſpy ;-.though 
Hawkins, his biographer, and the profeſſing de - 

fender of his fame, allowed himſelf leave to re · 
preſent him in that ignoble character. Hef went 
into Scotland to furvey men and manners. Antiqui- 
ties, foſſils, and minerals, were not within his pro- 
vince. He did not viſit that country to ſettle the 
ſtation of Roman camps, or the ſpot where Galga- 
eus fought the laſt battle for public liberty. The 
people, their .cuſtorhs; and the progreſs of litera- 
ture, were his objects. The civilities, which he re- 
ceived in the courſe: of his tour have been "_ 
with grateful acknowledgement, and, generally, with 
great elegance of expreſſion. - His crime is, that he 
found the country bare of trees, and he has ſtated 
the fact. This, Mr, Boſwell, in his Tour to the 
Hebrides, has told us, was reſented by his country- 
men with anger inflamed to rancour; but he ad- 

mits that there are few trees on the eaſt fide: of 

Scotland. Mr. Peanant, in his Tour; ſaye, that in 

ſome parts of the eaſtern ſide of the country, he | 
aw; ſeveral large plantations of pine planted by 

gentlemen near their ſeats; and in this reſpect ſuch 
2 laudable ſpirit prevails, that, in another half cen- 
tury, it never ſhall be ſaid, To ſoy the nakedneſ 
* of | the land are you- come.” | Johnſon could ni 


naar r n thereto” | 


things as he found them. If in any thing he has 

been miſtaken, he has made a fair apology in the 

eas n 
cc That 
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. recitation, it could only be in detached parts and 


« That be may have been ſurprized — 
life, and appearances of nature, that are familiar 
* to men of wider ſurvey, and more varied con- 
% yerſation. | Novelty and ignorance muſt always 
«be reciprocal; /'and he is "conſcious that his 
thoughts on national manners-are che _—__— 

* one, who has ſeen but little.“ 

The Poems of Offian made a part of Johnſon's 

enquiry during his reſidence in Scotland and the 
Hebrides. On his return to England, November 
1773, aſtorm ſeemed to be gathering over his head; 
but the eloud never burſt, and the thunder never 
fell. Oſſian, it is well known, was preſented to the 
public as a tranſlation from the Fare; but that 
this was a fraud, Johnſon declared withour heſitati- 
on. © The Zar, he ſays, © was always oral 
* only, and never a written language. The Welch 
< and the Iriſh were more cultivated. In Ear 
there was not in the world a ſingle manuſcript 
* hundred years old. Martin, who in the laſt 
* century. publiſhed an Account of the Weſtern 
Iflands, mentions Iriſb, but never Earſe manu- 
« ſcripts, to be found in the iſlands in his time: 
The bards could not read; if they could, they 
„ might probably have written. But the bard was 
% a barbarian among barbarians, and, knowing 
* nothing himſelf, lived with others that knew no 
G more. If there is a manuſcript from which the 
_ < tranſlation was made, in what age was it written, 
„ and where is it? If it was collected from oral 


2 neee b too long to be 
| | cc re- 
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tt femembered Who put it together in its pro- 
ſent f For theſe, and ſuch like reaſons; 
Johnſon calls the whole an impoſture: He adds, 
The editor, or author, never could ſhew the 
t© original, nor can it be ſhewn by any other. To 
tc revenge reaſonable incredulity, By "refuſing. evis 
« dence, is a degree öf infolence Wich which the | 
& world is not yet acquainted ; und ſtubborn auda- 
2 city is the laſt refuge of guilt” This reaſoning 
carries with it great weight: Tt rouſed the reſent: 
ment of Mr. Macpherſon: He ſent a threatening 
letter to the author; and Johnſon anſwered him 
in the rough phraſe of ſtern defiance: The two 
heroes frowned at A diſtance; but never [dans = 
action. 3 
In the Feat 1 the Wade af pr Dodd 
excited his compaſſion. He wrote a ſpeech for 
that unhappy man, when eilled up to receive zudg· 


ment of death; beſides two petitions, one to the 


King, and another to the Gusen; and a ſermon 
to be preached by Dodd to the convicts in New- 
gate. It may appear trifling to add; that about the 
fame time he wrote a prologue to the comedy of 
A Word to the Wiſe, written by Hugh Kelly, The 
play, ſoine years before, had been damned by a 
party on the fifſt night: It was revived for the 
benefit of the author's widow: Mrs: Piozzi Felates, 
that when Johnſon was rallied for theſe exertions, 
fo cloſe to one another, is anſwer was, When they 
tome to me with u dying Parſon, and a dead Stay- = 
maker, what can a man do? We come now to the 
| laſt of his literary labours | At at 56 
Vor. 1. | ot Book- 
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| Bookſellers he undertook the Lives of the Poetw 
The firſt publication was in 1979, and the whole 
was compleated in 1781. In a memorandum of that 
year he ſays; ſome time in March he finiſhed the 
Lives, of the Poets, which he wrote in his uſual 
way, dilatorily and haſtily, unwilling to work, yet 
working with vigour and haſte. In another place, 
he hopes they are written in ſuch a manner 48 
may tend 10 the promotion of piety. That the 
hiſtary of ſo many men, who, in their different de- 
grees, made - themſelves conſpicuous in their time, 
was not written recently after their deaths, ſeems 
to be am omiſſion that does no honour to the Re- 
publiq of Letters. Their contemporaries in gene · 
ral looked on with calm indifference, and ſuffered 
Wit and Genius to vaniſh one of the world in total 
filence, unregarded, and unlamented. Was there 
no friend to pay the tribute of a tear? No juſt 
obſerver of life, to record the virtues of the de- 
ene? Was even Envy filent ? It ſeemed to have 
been agreed, that if an author's works ſurvived, 
the hiſtory of the man was to give no moral leſſon 
to after - ages. If tradition told us that BEN Jo- 
so went to the Dgvil Tavern; that SHAKESPEARE 
ſtole deer, and held the ftirryp at playhouſe doors; 
that DvD frequented Buttons Coffee-houſe; | 
curioſity Was lulled aſleep, and Biography forgot 
the deſt part of her function, which is to inſtruct 
mankind by examples taken from the ſchool of life. 
This taſc remained. for” Dr. Johnſon, when years 
had rolled away; when the channels of information 
were, tor PR part, choaked: up, and. little 
4 5 remained 
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ſtood in other ages, and in other countries. ''Tack 
ius informs us; that to record the lives and charac+ 
ters of illuſtrious men was the praQtice of the'Ro- 
man authors, in the early periods of the Republic, 
In France the example has been followed. Fon 
tinelle, D' Alembext, and Mon eum Nlomas, have 
left models an this kind of compoſition. - They 
have embatmed the dead. But it is true, that theß 
had incitements and advantages, even at a diftant 
day, which could not, by any diligence, be obtain - 
ed by Dr. Johnſon. The wits of France had am» 
ple materials. They lived in a nation ——— 
who had at heart the honour done to their 
by their Poets, their Heroes, and their Philoſophers, 
ſertations, which remain in the memories of the 
Academy, and they had the ſpeeches of the ſeve- 
ral members, delivered at their firſt admiſſion to a 
_ in n learned nne In thoſe ſpeeches * 
memory of is predeceſſor and though his ha 
and was, for that N called 
we. mag art OR: Tadges, who 
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knew the talents, the conduct, and morals of the 
deceaſed, the ſpeaker could not, with propriety, 
wander into the regions of fiction. The truth 
was known, before it was adorned. The Acade. 
my ſaw the marble, before the /attiſt poliſne f it 
But this country has had no Academy of Litera- 
ture. The publie mind, for centuries, has been 


engroſſed by party and faction; by the madneſs of 
many for the gain of a few; by civil wars, reli 
gious diſſentions, trade and commerce, and the 
arts of. accumulating wealth. Amidſt ſuch attenti- 

ons, who can wonder that cold praiſe has been 
often the only reward of merit? In this country 
Doctor Nathaniel Hodges, who, like the good bi- 
ſhop of Marſeilles, drew purer breath amidſt the 
contagion of the plague in- London, and, during 
the whole time, continued in the city, adminiſter- 
ing medical aſſiſtance, was ſuffered, as Johnſon 
uſed to relate with tears in his eyes, to die for 
debt in a gaol. In this country, the man who 
brought the New River to London was ruined by 
that noble project; and in this country Otway 
died for want on Tower Hill; Butler, the great 
author of Hudibras, whoſe name can only die with 
the Engliſi ſanguage, was left to languiſh in pover- 
tys the pattieulars of his life almoſt unknown, and 
ſearee a veſtige of bim left except his immortal 
poems: Had there been an Academy of Literature, 
the lives, at leaſt, of thoſe celebrated perſons 
would: have been written for the benefit of poſ- 
terity. Suift, it ſeems, had the idea of ſuch an 
iuſlitution, and * it to Lord Oxford; but 

© Whis 
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Whig and Tory were more important objeAs. It 
is needleſs to diſſemble, that Dr, Johnſon, in the 
Life of Roſcommon, talks of the inutility of ſuch 
a project. In _ country,” he ſays, © an Aca- 
« demy could be expected to do but little. If 
an academician's place were profitable, it would 
* be given by intereſt; if attendance were gra- 
« tuitous, it would be rarely paid, and no man 
« would endure the leaſt diſguſt, Unanimity is 
« impoſſible, and debate would "ſeparate the aſſem- 
* bly.” To this it may be ſufficient to anſwer, 
that the Royal Society has not been diſſolved by 
ſullen diſguſt ; and the modern Academy at So- 
merſet-houſe has already performed much, and 
promiſes more. Unanimity is not neceſſary to fuch 
an aſſembly. On the contrary, by difference of 
opinion, and colliſion of ſentiment, the cauſe of 
Literaturg would thrive and flouriſh. . The true 
principles of criticiſm, the ſecret of fine writing, 
the inveſtigation of antiquities, and other intereſt» 
ing ſubjects, might occaſion a. claſh of opinions; 
but in that contention Truth would receive illuſ- 
tration, and the eſſays of the ſeveral members would 
ſupply the Memoirs of the Academy. But, ſays 
W. Johnſon, “ ſuppoſe the philological decree made 
2 5 promulgated, what would be its authority? 
abſolute government there is ſometimes a 

* general reverence paid to all that has the ſane 
© tion of power, the countenance of greatneſs. 
* How little this is the ſtate of our country needs 
„ not to be told. The edicts of an Engliſh aca- 
" . demy would * be read by many, only 
'- = 
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„ that they may be ſure to diſobey them. Te 
ee preſent manners of the nation would deride 
e authority, and therefore nothing is left, but 
er that every writer ſhould criticize hiraſelf wan 
ſurely is not concluſive. It is by the ſtandard of 
the beſt writers that every man ſettles for himfelf 
his plan of legitimate compoſition ; and fince the. 
authority of ſuperior genius is acknowledged, that 
authority, which the individual obtains, would not 
be leſſered by an aſſociation with others of diftin. 
guiſhed ability. It may, therefore, be inferred, 
that an Academy of Literature would be an eftab- | 
 Hſhment highly uſeful, and au honour to Litera- 
ture. In ſich an inſtitution profitable places would 
not be wanted, Vatis avarus had facile eff ani. 
Mus; and the miniſter, who ſha)l find leifore from 
party and faction, to carry ſuch a ſcheme into kxecu. 
tion, will, in all probability, de reſpected by bol 
terity as the Micenas of letters. 
Me no take leave of Dr. Johnſon as an author. 
Four volumes of his Lives of the Poets were pub- 
liſhed" in 1778, and the work was -colnpleted in 
1781. Should Biography fall again into difuſe, 
there will not always be a enten to look back 
kchrough a century, and give àa body of critical ant 

moral inſtruction. In April 178 7, he loft his friend 
Mr. Thrale. His own words, in his diary, will 
beft tell that melancholy event. * On Wednefda) 
„ the 11th of April, was buried my dear Friend 
, Mr. Thrale, who died on Wedneſday the gib, 
* and with him were buried many of my hopes 
4. 0 pleaſures. About fre, I think, on Wed 
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** nefday morning he expired. I felt alinoſt tho 
« laſt flutter of his pulſe, and looked for the laſt 
time upon the face, chat, for fifteen years be- 
« fore, had never been turned upon me but: waged 
c reſpe& and benignity. Farewell: may God, 
« that delighteth in mercy, have had mercy on 
« thee, L had conſtantly prayed for him before 
« his death. The deceaſe of him, from whoſe - 
* friendſhip I had obtained many opportunities of 

« amuſement, and to whom I turned my thoughts 
<« as to a refuge from misfortunes, has left me 
« heavy. But my buſineſs is with myſelf.” From 
the cloſe of his laſt work, the malady, that perſe- 
cuted him through life, came upon him with alarm- 
ing ſeverity, and his conſtitution declined apace:'In 
1782 his old friend Levet expired without warning, 
and withont a groan. Events like theſe reminded 
Johnfon of his own mortality. He continued his 
viſits to Mrs. Thrale at Streatham, to the 7th day 

of ORober, 1782, when having firſt compoſed a 
prayer for the happineſs of a family, with whom he 
had for many years enjoyed the-pleafures and com- 
forts of life, he removed to his own houſe in town. 
He fays he was up early in the morning, and read 


fortuitouſſy in the Goſpel, which was his parting 
uſe of the library. The merit of the family is ma- 


nifeſted by the ſenſe he had of it, and we ſee his 


heart overflowing with gratitude. He leaves the 

place LED and cafts 4 lingering look behind. 
The few 1nieg vocurrences may be ſoon diſ- - 
patched. In the month of June, 1783, Johnſon 
had. a * ſtroke, which afſected his ſpeech 
| only. 
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only. He wrote to Dr. Taylor of Weſtminſter 
and to las friend Mr. Allen, the printer, who lived 
at the next door, Dr, Brockleſby arriyed in a 
ſhort time, and by his care, and that of Dr, He: 
ä berden, Johnſon ſoqn recovered, During his ill. 
neſs the writer of this narrative viſited him, and 
ſound him reading Dr. Watſon's Chemiſtry. Arti- 
culating with difficulty, he ſaid, From this book, 
<« he who knows nothing may learn a great deal; 
„* and he who knows, will be pleaſed to find his 
« knowledge recalled to his mind in a manner high- 
ly pleaſing.” In the month of Auguſt he ſet 
out for Lichfield, on a viſit to Mrs, Lucy Porter, 
the daughter of his wife by her firſt huſband; 
and in his way back paid his reſ pects to Dr. 
Adams at Oxford. Mrs, Williams died at his 
houſe in Bolt-court i in the. month of September, 
during his abſence, This was another ſhock to a 
mind like, his, ever agitated by the thoughts of 
Futurity. | The contemplation of his own approach- 
ing end was conſtantly before his eyes; and the 
proſper of death, he declared, was terrible. For 
many years, when he was not diſpoſed to enter 
into the converſation going forward, whoever ſat 
near his chair, might hear 2 repentings © Hog 


3 but to die and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obſtruction and to rot; 

This ſenſible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod, and the RON ſpirit 

To bathe in fiery floods —— | 
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And from en, 


| Who would loſe, | ot 1 x 
For far of pain, this intellectual, at 


| By the death of Mrs. Williams he was left i in 13 
ſtate of deſtitution, with nobody but Frank, his 
black ſervant, to ſooth his anxious moments. In 
November 1983, he was ſwelled from head to foot 
with a dropſy. Dr. Brockleſby, with that benevo- 
lence with which he always his friends, paid 
his viſits with aſſiduity. The medicines preſcribed 
were ſo efficacious, that in a few days, Johnſon, 
while he was offering up his prayers, was ſud- 
denly obliged to riſe, and, in the courſe of the 
day, diſcharged twenty pints, of water. 5 
Johnſon, being eaſed of his dropſy, began to 
entertain hapes that the vigour of his conſtitution 
Vas not entirely broken. For the fake of con- 
verſing with his friends, he eſtabliſhed a converſa- 
tion club, to meet on eyery Wedneſd ay evening; 
and, to ſerve a man whom he had known in Mr. 
Thrale's houſhold for many years, the place was 
fixed at his houſe in Eſſex- ſtreet near the Temple. 
To anſwer the malignant remarks of Sir John Haw- 
kins on this ſubject, were a wretched wafte of 
time. Profeſſing to be Johnſon's friend, that bio- 
grapher has raiſed more objections to his charac- 
ter, than all the enemies of that excellent man. 
| Sir John had'a root of bitterneſs that put rencours 
In the 9 of his peace. Fielding, he ſays, was the 
inventor 
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inventor of a cant phraſe, Goodneſs: of: heart, whioh 
means little more than the wirtue of a horſe or a 
dog. He ſhould have known that kind affections 
are the eſſence of virtue; they are the will of 
God implanted in our nature, to aid and ſtrengthen 
moral obligation ; they incite to action; a ſenſe of 
benevolence is no leſs neceſſary than a ſenſe of 
duty, Good affections are an ornament not only 
to an author but to his writings, He who ſhews 
himſelf upon a cold ſcent for opportunities to 
bark ant ſnarl throughout a volume of fix hundred 
pages, may, if he will, preterd to moralize ; but 
GoopNnrss or HEART, or, to uſe that politer 
Phraſe, the virtue of a horſe or -a dog, would re· 


dound more to his honour. But Sir John is no I 


more; our buſineſs is with Johnſon, The members 
of his club were reſpectable for their rank, their 
talents, and their literature. They attended witb 
punctuality till about Midſummer 1784, when, with 
ſome appearance of health, Johnſon went into Der- 
byſhire, and thence to Lithfield. While he was in 
that part of the world, his friends in town were 
labouring for bis benefit. The air of a more ſouth- 
ern climate they thought might prolong i a valuable 
life. But a penſion of {300 a year was a ſlender 
fund for a travelling valetudinarian, and it was 
not then known that he had faved a. moderate 
ſum of money. Mr. Boſwell and Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds undertook to ſolicit the patronage of the 
Chancellor. With Lord Thurlow, while he was at 
the bar, Johnſon was well acquainted. He was of, 

ten 
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ten bead to- , „Thurlow is a man of ſuch vi- 
' 5 gour of mind, that I never knew I was to meet 
« him but—I was going to ſay, J was afraid, but 
“ that would not be true, for I never was afraid 
« of any man; but T never knew that I was to 
„meet Thurlow, but I knew I had fomething to 
« encounter,” The Chancellor undertook to re- 
commend Johnſon's cafe, but without ſucceſs: TO 
protract if poſſible the days of a man, whom he 
reſpected, he offered to advance the ſum of t ve . 
hundred pounds. Being informed of this at Li h- 
field, } ohaſon wrote the following er 


; * 


60 My Lord, 


& After a long all not nee obſervation 
* of mankind, the generoſity of your Lordſhip's 
offer raiſes in me not leſs wonder than grati- 
* tude, Bounty, ſo liberally beſtowed, I ſhould 
* gladly receive if my condition made it neceſ- 
60 þ wg for to ſuch a mind who would not be 
proud to own his obligations? But it has pleaſed 
* God to reſtore me to ſo great a meaſure of 
health, that if I ſhould now appropriate ſo much 
„of a fortune deſtined to do--good, I could not 
_ - * efcape from myſelf the charge of - advanding n 
< falſe claim. My journey to the continent, though 
J once thought it neceſary, was never much 
3, encouraged by my phyficians ; and I was very 
< defirous that your -Lordſhip ſhould be told it by 
“ Sir Joſhua Reynolds as an event very uncertain; 
"<9 for 
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# for, if I grew, much better, 1 ſhould not be wit, 
1 ling; ; if much worſe, I ſhould not be able to 
** migrate, Tour Lordſhip was firſt ſolicited with- 
% out my knowledge; but when I was told that 
« you were pleaſed to honour me with your pa- 
“ tronage, I did not expect to hear of a refuſal ; 
yet, as I have had no long time to brood hopes, 
and have not rioted in imaginary opulence, this 
1 cold receptian has been ſcarce a diſappoint- 
ment; and from your Lordſhip's kindneſs I have. 
received a benefit which only men like you are 
„able to beſtow, I ſhall now live miſi carior, 
with a higher opinion of my own merit. 


| 4 1 am, my Lord, | 
'* your 2 
« * moſt 1 1 
and moſt humb 2 

| „ SAMUEL Jonns0N. 
We have in this inſtance che exertion of two 
congenial minds; one, with a generous impulſe 
relieving merit in diſtreſs, and the other, by gra- 
titude and dignity of ſentiment riſing to an equal 


elevation. 
It ſeems, however, that greatneſs of mins 18 


not en to greatneſs of rank. Dr. Brockleſ- 
by 


wi” 3 
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by was not ebntent to aſſiſt with his medical art; 


he reſolved to miniſter to his patient's mind, and 
pluckł from his memory the forrow which the late 

refuſal from a high quarter might occaſion. To 
enable him to viſit the ſouth of France in purfuit 
of health, he offered from his own funds an an- 
| nuity of one hundred pounds, payable quarterly. 


This was a ſweet oblivious antidote, but it was not 


accepted for the reaſons aſſi gned to the Chancel- 
lor. The propoſal, | however, will do honour to 


Dr. Brockleſby, as long as liberal ſentiment ſhall | 


be ranked among the ſocial virtus. 


In the month of October, 1984, we find Ds: 


Johnſon cotreſponding with Mr. Nichols, the in- 


telligent compiler of 'the Gentleman's Magazine, 


and, in the langour of ſickneſs, ſtill deſirous to 


contribute all in his power to the advancement 
of ſcience and uſeful knowledge. He ſays, in a 


letter to that gentleman, dated Lichfield, Oe. 


tober 20, that he ſhould be glad to give ſo ſkilful 


a lover of Antiquities any information. He adds, 


% At Aſhburne, where I had very little company, 
* I had the luck to borrow Mr. Bowyer's Life, 
4 a book ſo full of contemporary hiſtory, that a 
literary man muſt find ſome of his old friends. 
« I thought that I could now and then have told 
you ſome hints worth your notice: We per- 


ee haps may talk a life over. I hope we ſhall be | 


„much together. You muſt now be to me what 
% you were before, and what dear Mr. Allen 


« was belides. He was taken unexpeſtedly away, 
f e 
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* but. I think he was 2 very good man. I kavy 

* made very little progreſs in recovery. I am 

very weak, and very Panels; but 1 ke on 

* and | hope.” 

m that languid condition, he ad. on the 
16th of November, at his houſe in Bolt-court, 
there to end his days. He laboured with the 

dropſy and an aſthma. He was attended by Dr. 

Heberden, Dr . Warren, Dr, Brockleſby, Dr. But- 

ter, and Mr. Cruikſhank, the eminent furgton, 

Eternity preſented to his mind an aweful proſ. 

pect, and, with as much virtue as perhaps ever 

is the lot of man, he ſhuddered at the thought 
of his diſſolution. His friends awakened the com- 
fortable reflection of 4 well-ſpent life; and, as 
his end drew near, they had the ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing him compoſed, and even chearfyl, inſomuch 
that he was able, in the courſe of his reſtleſg 
nights, to make tranſlations of Greek epigramy 

from the Anthologia; and to compoſe. a Latin epi · 

taph for his father, his mother, and his brother 

Nathaniel. He meditated, at the ſame time, 4 

Latin inſeription to the memory of e but 

bis vigour was exhauſted. th | 

His love of Literature was a pho = that Quick 


to. his laſt ſand. Seven days before his death 
be wrote ys: gy An exo, o de 
ne 
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« The late learned Mr. Svintes of Oxford, have 
ing one day remarked that one man, meaning, I 
ſuppoſe, no man but himſelf, could aſſign all the 
parts of the Antient Univerſal Hiſtory to their pro- 
per authors, at the requeſt of Sir Robert Chambers, 

or myſelh, gave the account which I now tranſmit to. 
you in his own hand, being willing that of ſo great a 
work the hiſtory ſhould be known, and that each 
writer ſhould receive his due proportion of paul 
from poſterity, 

« I recommend to you to WE > this ſerap of | 
lteraty intelligence in Mr. Swinton's own hand, 
or to depoſit it in the Muſeumꝰ, that the veracity £ 


this account may never be doubted. „ 
” 20 Sir, , « | 1K 5 . 
* Your moſt able frvan, Gta. 
Dec. 6, 178. San. Jonxnzon,® . 


Mr. Swinton. „ 
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The Hiftory of the Regio Syrtica. 
— —— Turks, Tartars, and Mogul 
— Indians. 
— Chu. 
—d — Difſenation on de peopling of 
America: 
The Hiſtory of the Diſſertation on the independen- 
ey of the Arabs. 
The Coſmogony, and a ſmall pat of the hiſtory in im. 
mediately following. By Mr. Sale. 
To the Birth of Abraham. Chiefly by Mr. Shelvock, 
Hiſtory of the Jews, Gauls, and Spaniards. - A 
Mr. Pſalmanazar. | 
Nenophon's Retreat. By the mme. 
Hiſtory of the Perſians, and the Contains 
litan Empire. By Dr: Campbell: | 
Hiſtory of the Romans. By Mr. Bower 0, 


On the morning of Dec. 1, Pr. Jobnſod requeſted 
to ſee Mr. en A few days . be had bor- 
rowed 


bd 
% 


„ Before this authentie communication, IM. Nichols had giv- 
en, in the volume of the Magazine for 1781, p. 370, the fol- 
lowing account of the Univerſal Hiſtory.” The propoſals were 
| publiſhed October 6, 1729 z and the authors of the uns. ſe ren 


volumes were, * 


Vol. I. Mr. Sale, tranſlator of the Koran. 
II. George Pſalmanazar...__. .. 
| 35 George Pfalmanazar: 
"Contain Shelvock. 3 
' Dr. Campbell. 
| IV. The ſame as vol. ut, | " 
| | Y. Mr. Bower. * r N 
. VI. Mr. Bower... DEE 
Rev. John Swinton. . 
VII. or winton. 1 
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rowed ſome of the carly volumes of the Magazine, 
with a profeſſed. intention to point out the pieces 
which he had written in that collection. The books = 
lay on the table, with many leaves doubled down, _—=— 
and in particular thoſe. which contained his ſhare in 
the Parliamentary Debates. Such was the goodneſs 
of Johnſon's heart, that he then declared, that 
*« thoſe debates were che only parts of his writing 
« vhich gave him any compunRion; but that at the 
“time he wrote them he had no conception that he 
« was impoſing upon the world, though they were 
frequently written from very ſlender materials, 
and often from none at all, the mere eoinage of 
his own imagination.“ He added. that he ne- 
« ver wrote any part of his work with equal "RE 
« Three columns of the Magazine in an hour, 
ſaid, © was no uncommon. effort; . which was _— 
ter than moſt perſons could have tranſcribed. that 
quantity. In one day in particular, and that not 
« a very long one, he wrote twelve pages, more 
in quantity than ever he wrote at any other time, 
7 except in the Life of Savage, of which forty- eight 
5 pages in octavo were the production of nn. +; 
day, including a part of the night. 
In the courle of the convexſation, he aked,. a "I 
cher any of the family. of Faden the printer were 
living. Being told that the geographer near Char- 
ing · croſs was Faden's ſon, he ſaid, after a thag 
Pauſe, © I borrowed a guinea of his father near 
* thirty years 450; be eee tale this,. ond 
« pay it, for me... 5 W EI Tt. - 
Wiking to Ache every Ar and every obli- 
gation, Johnſon recollected another debt of ten 
Vox. I. . e 
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pounds, which he had borrowed from his friend Mr. 
Hamilton the printer, about twenty years before. 
He ſent the money to Mr. Hamilton at his houſe in 
Bedford Row, with -an apology for the length of 
time. The Reverend Mr. Strahan was the bearer 
of the meſſage, about four or _ ne before Tu 
foci breached lis Juſt. e 

Mr. Saſtres (whom Dr. Ichason end and i 
mentioned in his will) entered the room during his | 


_ Ulneſs. Dr. Johnſon, as ſoon as he ſaw him, ſtretch- MW 


ed forth his hand, and, in a tone of lamentation, 
called out, Jam MORITUR US! But the love of life 
was ſtill an active prineiple. Feeling himſelf ſwel- | 


led with the dropſy, he conceived that, by incifions MW 


in his legs, the water might be diſcharged. Mr. 


Cruikſhank apprehended that a mortification might 
be the conſequence; but, to appeaſe a diſtempered W 


"Fancy, he gently lanced the furface. Johnſon cried 
out, Deeper, deeper; I want length of life, and 
« you are afraid of giving me l which I do not 
b value.“ | Yo 
| on the Ke Drommbes; the everend Mr. Sti. 
han drew his will, by which, after a few legacies, 
the refidue, amounting. to about fifteen hundred 
X pounds, was bequeathed to Frank, the Black ſervant, | 
_— een to the ee 1 his friend FF: 
The liſiary of a Gesch bed is painful, kn Str 
; "Os informs us, that the ſtrength of religion prevail- 
| edagainſt the infirmity of nature; and his forebod- 
ing dread of the Divine Juſtice ſubſided into a pious 
an wan RIP fag the Throne of 
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Grace. | deep 13th day of Decembet 
(the laſt of his exiſtence on this fide the grave), the 
defire of life returned with all its former vehenietice. | 
He ſtill imagined, that, by puncturing his legs re 
lief might be obtained. At eight in the morning he 
tried the experiment, but no water followed: Th 
an hour or two after, he fell into a doze, and _— 5 
ſeven in the evening, expi without a groan. 
On the 20th of tlie month his remains, with dus | 
ſolemnities, and à numerous "attendance of his 
friends, were buried in Weſtminſter Abbey, near 
grave ofthe lar Mrs Garvicks"" The: funeral TIO EN 
bers e "yt Sooners nnd et LO: 5 5 ; 
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view the ſeenes of life, and the literary labours in 
which Dr. Johnſon was engaged; we may be able to 
delineate the features of the . 1280 * e — ll 
eſtimate of his genius. 4 ne J 
As a man; Dr. Johnſon funde diſplayed enen 
day light, - Nothing remains undiſcovered: Whats 
ever he ſaid is known; and without allowing him 
| the wid, privilege of n * ad 3 
re 3 | 
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|  vancingpoſitions,. for mere amuſement, or the plea» Ii 
ſure of diſcuſſion, Criticiſm: has endeavoured to make 
him anſwerable for what, perhaps, he never ſeri- 
- ouſly thought. His diary, which has been printed, 
diſcovers ſtill more. We have before us the very 
heart of the man, with all his inward conſciouſneſs. 
And yet neither in the open paths of life, norin his 
ſecret. receſſes, has any one vice been diſcovered. 
We ſee him reviewing every year of his life, and 
ſeverely cenſuring himſelf, for not keeping -re- 
ſolutions, which morbid melancholy, and other bo- 
dily infirmities, rendered impracticable. We ſee 
him for every little defect impoſing on himſelf volun- 
tary penance, going through the day with only one 
euꝑ of tea without milk, and to the laſt, amidſt pa- 
roxyſms and remiſſions of illneſs, forming plans of 
ſtudy and reſolutions to amend his life *. Many of 


his ſcruples may be called weakneſſes; but they are 


the weakneſſes of a good, A e and _ excel- 

lent man. 
_ perſon, it is l e was its and un- 
wieldy. © His nerves were affeQed by that diſorder, 
for which, at two years of age, he was preſented to 
the royal touch. His head ſhook, and involuntary 
motions made it uncertain that his lege and arms 
would, even at a tea - table, remain in their proper 
place. A perſon. of Lord Cheſterfield's delicacy 
might in his company be in a fever. He would ſome- 
times of his own accord do things inconſiſtent with 
act pope OO table 
| with 


1 Os" tie ges hte penance "rhe the katie, 


with the celebrated Mrs. Cholin 
erted herſelf to circulate the"ſubſeri 


aſked, Will he give it to me again hen he has" done 
with it ? The exteriors of politeneſs did not belong 
to Johnſon, + Even that civility which proceeds}'or 


pride of ſcience,” as well as of 'a fierce independent 


academic bowers, he 
habit of pronouncing deeiſions to his Riede and vi- 


much enforced by a voice naturally loud, and often 
ory, ſyſtems of religion, and anecdotes of literature, 
of his regard. Biography was his delight. 
that introduced the ſubject. ges 
Johnſon was born a 1ohichan;: one of thoſe; to 
conſequence of his ſkill in that art, he loved'argu- 


ſtand before him: it was ſure to be refuted by 
ſtrength of reaſoning and a preciſion both in idea 


—— 


orxivs o vx. bonds. . 


peare, he took hold of her hand in the iniddte'sf 755 
dinner, and held it cloſe to his eye, wondering t 
the delicacy and the whiteneſs, till with a ſmile the | 


ought to proceed, from the mind, was Gains 
violated. His morbid melancholy had an eſſect . 
his temper; his paſſions were irritable; and the 
ſpirit, inflamed him on ſome occafions' above all 
bounds of moderation. Though not in the ſhade of 
led a ſcholaſtic life; and dhe 7 
fitors gave him 'a dictatorial manner, which was 
overſtretehed. Metaphyſical diſcuſſion, moral the- 
were his favourite topics. | General hiſtory had — | 


proper ſtudy of mankind is man.” bm. gs. np | 
of the Punic war, he moment gpcrg to che perſon 5 


mentation. No man thought more profoundly,” nor 
with ſuch acute diſcernment. ” A fallacy could not = 


and | 


whom only books of logie are ſaid to be of uſe." In 1355 
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| and expreſſion almoſt unequalled, - When he. choſy 
by apt illuſtration to place the argument of his adver. 
ſary in a ludicrous light, one was almoſt inclined to 
think ridiculs the teſt of truth, He was ſurpriſed to 
be told, but it is certainly true, that, with great 
powers of mind, wit and humour were his ſhining 
talents. That he often argued for the ſake of a tris 
umph over bis adverſary, cannot be diſſembled. 
Dr, Roſe, of Chiſwick, has been heard to tell of 4 
friend of his, who thanked him for introducing him = 
to Dr. Johnſon, as he had been convinced, in the 
rſe of a long diſpute, that an opinion which he 
had embraced as. a ſettled truth, was no better than 
2 vulgar. error. This being reported to | Johnſon, i 
% Nay,” ſaid he, do not let him be thankful, for I 
be was fight, and I was wrong,” Like bis uncle 
Andrew, in the ring at Smithfield, Johnſon, in 3 
KFLircle of diſputants, Was determined neither to be 
thrown nor conquered, Notwithſtanding all his pie, = 
ty, ſelf-goverament, or the command of his paſſions i 
in converſation, does not ſeem to have been among 
bis attainments. Whenever he thought the conten- 
tion was for ſuperiority, he has been known to break 
out- with violence, and even ferocity. When the 
fray. was over, he gengrally ſoſtened into repent; 
no animoſity ſhould be left rankling in, the breaſt of 
bis antagoniſt. Of this defect he feems to have 
been conſcious. In a letter to Mrs. Thrale, be ſays, 
Poor Baretti! do not quarrel with him; to ne- 
& been een, mes 


386. ip 
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4 ly to be frank and manly; and SPREE TION and, 
<« perhaps, as you ſay, a little wiſe. To be frank; 
« he thinks, is to be cynical; and to be rs ps 
« is to be rude. Forgive him, deareſt lady; the 
rather, becauſe of his miſbehaviour I am — 
« he learned part of me. I hope to ſet him hereaf - 
© ter a better example.“ For his own 'intolerant 
and overbearing ſpirit he apologized by obſerving, 
that it had done ſome good; arge, aha ; 
were repreſſed in his company. 
It was late in life before he had the habit or hs ! 
ing, otherwiſe than oceafionally, with polite compa- 
ny. At Mr. Thrale's he ſaw a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
well-accompliſhed viſitors. In that ſociety he began 
to wear off the rugged points of his on character. 
He ſaw the advantages of mutual civility, - and endea- 
voured to profit by the models before him; He 


aimed at what has been called by Swiftzhe leſſor” mo. 


rals, and by Cicero minores virtutes, His endeavour, 
though new and late, gave pleaſure to all his ac- 
quaintance; Men were glad to ſee that he was will. 
ing to be communicative on equal terms and recipro- 
cal complacence, The time was then expected when 
he was el what George Garrick, brother 
to the celebrated actor, called him the firſt time he 
heard him converſe, © A TEU M pos Courant 
on,” He certainly wiſhed to be polite, and even 
thought himſelf ſo; but his civility ill retained 
ſomething uncouth and harſh, His manners took a 
milder tone, but the endeavour was too palpably | 
ſeen, He laboured even in trifles. He. Was @ 2 
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It is obſerved by the younger Pliny, that in the 
confines of virtue and great qualities there are gene- 
rally vices of an oppoſite nature. In Dr. Johnſon 
not one ingredient can take the name of vice. From 
his attainments in literature grew the pride of know- 
ledge; and from his powers of reaſoning, the love 
of diſputation and the vain-glory of ſuperior vigour. 
His piety, in ſome inſtances, bordered on ſuperſti- 
tion. He was willing to believe in preternatural 
| agency, and thought it not more ſtrange that there 

| ſhould be evil ſpirits than evil men. Even the queſ- . 
tion about ſecond fight held him in ſuſpence. Se- 
cond Sight, Mr. Pennant tells us, is a power 

of ſeeing images impreſſed on the organs of fight WW 
<« by the power of fancy, or on the faney by the | 

« diſordered ſpirits operating on the mind. It is 

the faculty of ſeeing ſpectres or viſions, which 

«©. repreſent an event actually paſſing at a diſtance, 
«or likely to happen at a future day. In 1971, a 
« gentleman, the laſt who was ſuppoſed to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of this faculty, had a boat at ſea in a tem- 
© peſtuous night, and, being anxious for his freight, 

2 ſuddenly ſtarted up, and ſaid his men would be 

« drowned, for he had ſeen them. paſs before him 

« with wet garments and dropping locks. T he event 

« correſponded with his difordered fancy. And 
„ thus,” continues Mr. Pennant, < a diſtempered 
©, imagination, clouded with anxiety, may make an 
« impreſſion on the ſpirits ; as perſons, reſtleſs and 
e troubled with indignation, ſee various forms and 
figures while they lie awake in bed.” T This is 
| what Dr. an. vns not willing to reject. He 

| | wiſhed 
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wiſhed for ſome poſitive proof of communications 


whole race of man, and yet was tinctured with par- 


ticular prejudices,” He was pleaſed with the miniſ- 


ter in the Iſle of Sky, and loved him ſo much that he 
began to wiſh him not a Preſbyterian. To that bo- . 


dy of Diſſenters his zeal for the Eſtabliſhed Church 
made him in ſome degree an adverſary ; and his at- 
tachment to a mixed and limited Monarchy led him 
to declare open war againſt what he called a ſullen 
Republican. He would rather praiſe a man of Oz= 
ford than of Cambridge. He diſſiked a Whig, and 
loved a Tory. Theſe were the ſhades; of his cha- 
racter, which it has been the buſineſs of certain pow 
_ ty-writersto repreſent in the darkeſt colours. k 
Since virtue, or moral goodneſs, Sande 6 juſt 
conformity of our actions to the relations in which 


we ſtand to the Supreme Being and to our fellowv- 


creatures, where ſhall we find a man who has been; a 
or endeavoured to be, more diligent in the diſcharge 
of thoſe eſſential duties? His firſt prayer was com- 
poſed i in 1738 ; he continued thoſe fervent ejacula- - 
tions of piety to the end of his life. | In his medita- 


tions we ſee him ſcrutinizing himſelf with ſeverity, '- 


and aiming at perfection unattainable by man. His | 
duty to his neighbour conſiſted in univerſal benevo—-p 


lence, and a conſtant aim at the production of hap-- 


pineſs. 


Who was more fincere and ſteady in his 


affection between him and Garrick. On the part of 
the latter, there might be ſome corroſions of jealou- 
7. Wa n PROSPERO, in the Rambler, 
| | VV 


friendſhips ?. It has been ſaid that there was ho real — 
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No. 200, was; ben all queſtion, oecaſioned by 
Garrick's oſtentatious diſplay of furniture and Dref: | 
den china. It was ſurely fair to take from this inei- 
dent a hint for a moral eſſay; and; though no more 
was intended, Garrick we are told, remembered it 
with uneaſmeſs. He was alſo hurt that his Lichfield 
friend did not think ſo highly of his dramatie art as 
the reſt of the world. The fact was, Johnſon could 
not ſee the paſſions as they roſe and chaſed one ano- 
ther in the varied features of that expreſſive face; 
and by his own manner of reciting verſes, which 
was wonderfully impreſſive, he plainly ſhewed that 
he thought there was too much of artificial tone and 
_ meaſured cadence in the declamation of the theatre. 
The preſent writer well remembers being in conver- 
fation with Dr. Johnfon near the fide of the ſcenes 
during the tragedy of King Lear: when Garrick. | 
came off the ſtage, he faid, * You two talk ſo loud 
« you deſtroy all my feelings,” - Prithee,” replied 
Johnſon, do not talk of feelings, Punch has no 
. & feelings.” This ſeems to have been his ſettled 
opinion; admirable as Garrick's imitation of: nature 
always was, Johnſon thought it no better than mere 
mimickry, Yet it is certain that he eſteemed and 
loved Garrick ; that he dwelt with pleaſure on his 
praiſe; and uſed to declare, that he deſerved his 
great ſucceſs, becauſe on all applications for charity 
be gave more than was aſked. After Garrick's 
death he never talked of him without a tear in his 
eyes. He oſſered, if Mrs, Garrick would defire it 
of him; to be the editor of his works and the hiſto- 
rian of his life. It has been mentioned that on his 
e death : 


7 
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death bed he thought of writing a Latin inſeription 
to the memory of his friend. Numbers we Nall liv- 
ing who know theſe facts, and ſtill remember wath 
gratitude” the friendſhip. which he thewed. 10/them 
with unaltered affection for a gumber of years. His 
humanity and generofity, in proportion to his ſlen - 
der income, were unbounded. It has been truly 
ſaid, that the lame, the blind, and the ſorrowful, 
found in his houſe a ſure retreat. A dick adherence 
to truth he conſidered. as a; ſacred-obligat "I 
much that, in relating the moſt minute 8 
he would not allow hiniſelf the ſmalleſt addition to 
embelliſh his ſtory, / The late Mr, Tyers, who knew 
Dr, Johnſon intimately; obſerved, © that he always 
* talked as if he was talking-upon-oath,” After a 
long acquaintance with this excellent man, and an 
attentive retroſpect to his whole conduct, ſuch is the 
light in which he appears to the writer of this eflay, 
The following lines of Fn by: FI 
piurainmiplanus; OT 5 


 Iracyndior eft paulo minus aptus acntls 3 
Naribus horum hominum, rideri poſſit, eo vol . g a 
Ruſticius tonſo taga defluits -& . 
In pede calceus hæret; at eſt bonus, ut melicr vir . 
Non alius quiſquam; e cafe bo ngenium ingen 


0 {ncules latet hoc ſub OT I Pate! nt 
'# Your fiend is onate gerhaps unſie i | 
or the briſk 42 te, pe prope N did >. 


is hair ill cut, his robe that aukward favs, os +03 3 
Or his large ſhoes, to raillery expoſe Oar 58 Yb > a War 
e man you love; yet is he not poſſeſy' 4 e 
virtues, with-which very few are blett ] 
underneath this rude uncouth diſguiſe 3 5 | 

A Fenin of extenſive 9 e. Fw” 


et, 
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It remains to give a review of Johnſon's denn, | | 
adi; nnn will not t be pany ng to 
realer. 496 3407611 #04 O48 
Like Milton and Adlon. 5 15 Sem ws: bas 
fond of his Latin poetry. Thoſe compoſitions ſhew 
that he was an early ſcholar ; but his verſes have not 
the graceful eaſe that gave ſo much ſuavity to the 
poems of Addiſon. The tranflation of the Mefliah 
labours under two diſadvantages ;'it is firſt to be 
compared with Pope's inimitable performance, and 
afterwards with the Pollio of Virgil. It may "Re 
trifling to remark, chat he has made the letter o, in 
the word Virgo, long and ſhort in the ſame line; 
Vino, Virco PARIT., But the tranſlation has 
great merit, and ſome admirable lines. In the odes | 
there is a ſweet flexibility, particularly, To his wor- 
thy friend Dr. Laurence; on himſelf at the theatre, 
Mareh 8; 1771; the Ode in the iſle of art and 
| that to Mrs. Thrale from the ſame place. 

His Engliſh poetry is ſuch as leaves room to think; 
tf he had devoted, himſelf to the Muſes, that he would 
| have been the rival of Pope. His firſt production i in 
_ this kind was Lon box, a poem in imitation of the 
third ſatire of Juvenal. The vices of the metropolis 5 
are placed in the room of ancient manners. The au- 
thor had heated his mind with the ardour of Juvenal, 
and, having the kill to poliſh his numbers, he be- 
came a ſharp accuſer of the times. The Vanity or 
Human WISEEõ is an imitation of the tenth ſatire 
of the ſame author. Though i it is tranſlated by Dry- 
den, Johnſon's imitation approaches neareſt to the 
ſpirit of * n The ſubjed is taken from the 
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ALrciniabes of Pra ro, aud bas a ien b 
the ſentiments of Sock As concerning the object 
of prayers offered up to the Deity. The general pro- 
poſition is, that good and evil are ſo little unc * 
by mankind, that their wiſhes when granted are os 
ways deſtructive. This is exemplified in a variety, - 
of inſtances, ſuch as. riches, ſtate - preferment, elo- 
quence, military glory, long life, and the advanta- 
ges of form and beauty,  JuvenaPs' concluſion is 
worthy of a Chriſtian poet, and ſuch a pen as John- 
ſon's. © Letus,” he ſays, leave it to the Gods to 
« judge. what is fitteſt for us. Man is dearer to his 
Creator than to himſelf. If we muſt pray for ſpe- | 
« cial favour, let it be for a ſound mind in a ſound. * 
body. Let us pray for fortitude,” that we may 
think the labours of Hercules and all his ſufferings, 
äpreferable to a life of luxury and the ſoft repoſe of 
% SARDANAÞALUS: / This 15 a bleſſing within the 
« reach of every man; this we: can give'ourſelves. 
« It i is virtue, and virtue only, that can make us 
« happy.” In the tranſlation the zeal of the Chriſ- 
tian conſpired with the warmth and energy of the 
poet; but Juvenal is not eelipſed. For the various 
characters in the original the reader is pleaſed; inthe 
Engliſh poem, to meet with Cardinal Wolſey, Buck - 
ingham ſtabbed by Felton, Lord Strafford, Claren 
don, Charles XII. of Sweden; and for Tully and 
Demoſthenes, Lydiat, Galileo, and Archbiſhop 
Laud. It is owing to Johnſon's delight in biogra- 
phy that the name of Lyp1ar is called forth from 
obſcurity... It may, therefore, not be uſeleſs to tell, 
that LY DIAT was a learned divine and matheinari- 
4007 37 „ Clan 
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einn in the beginning of the laſt century. Heattack· 
ed the doctrine of Ariſtotle and Scaliger, and wrote 
2 number of ſermons on the harmony of the Evange- 
liſts. With all his merit, he lay in the priſon of 
Bocardo at Oxford, till Biſnop Uſher, Laud, and 
others, paid his debts. He petitioned _— L to 
be ſent to Ethiopia to procure manuſeripts. Ha 
ſpoken in favour of monarchy and biſhops, he was | 
plundered by the Puritans, and twice carried away 4 
en his eee He tied very 9 
1646. 
The Tragedy of W Sadie « pallige' 1 | 
KnotLrs's Hiſtory of the Turks; an author highly | 
commended in the Rambler, No. 122. An incident 
in the Life of Mahomet the Great, firſt emperor of 
the Turks, is the hinge on which the fable is made 
to move. Theſubſtance of the ſtory is ſhortly"this, 
In 1453 Mahomet laid fiege to Conſtantinople, and, 
having reduced the place, became enamoured of 4 
fair Greek, whoſe name was Ixzxnz. The fultan 
invited her to embrace the law of the Prophet, and 
to grace his throne. Enraged at this intended mar- 
rage, the Janizaries formed à conſpiracy to de- 
throne the emperor. To avert the impending dan- 
ger, Mahomet, in a full aſſembly of the grandees, 
<. Catching with one hand, as Kol IEVs relates 
4 it, the fair Greek by the hair of her head, and 
« drawing his falchion with the other, he, at one 
4 blow, ſtruck off her head, to the great terror of 
them all; and, having ſo done, ſaid unto them, 
« Now, by this, judge whether your emperor” is 
able to —— „ The ſtory is 
| | _ fimple, 


4 
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ſmple, and it remained for the author to amplify 
with proper epiſodes, and give it complication” and 
variety. The cataſtrophe is changed, and horror 
gives place to terror and pity. But, after all, the 
Aable i is cold and languid. There js not, 3 
the piece, 2 ſingle ſituation to excite curioſity, and 
raiſe a conflict of paſſions; - The -didtion/is nervous, 
rich, and elegant; but ſplendid language, and me- 
lodious numbers, will make a fine poem, not à tra- 
gedy. The ſentiments are beautiful, always happily .._ 
expreſſed, but ſeldom appropriated to the charaRer, 
and generally too philoſophic. What Johnſon has 
faid of the Tragedy of Cato may be applied to Irene: 
« it is rather a poem in dialogue than a drama; ra- 
ther a ſucceſſion of juſt ſentiments in elegant lan- 
guage, than a repreſentation of natural aſſections. 
- « Nothing excites or aſſuages emotion. Theevents 
tc are expected without ſolicitude, and are remember - 
ed without joy or ſorrow. Of the agents we have 
no care; we conſider not what they are doing, 
nor what they are ſuffering; we wiſh only to know 
hat they ee It is unaſſecting elegance, 
« and chill philoſophy. The following ſpeech; in 
the mouth of a Turk, who is ſuppoſed to have heard 
of the . Britiſh conſtitution, has been- often ſelected 
from the nn Teng ares. IR Ixzvs 


* 
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Where common laws reſtrain the prince and daga, 

A happy land, where circulating pow'r © 1825 

Flows through each member of th” embodied ate; Fa 5 
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Her grateful ſons ſhine bright with Ons | 
Untainted with the LusT or Innovation ;-- 
Sure all unite to hold her league of rule, 

Unbroken as the ſacred chain of Nature, B 


Thar links the jarring elements in peace.” | 


- Theſe are Britiſh ſentiments. Above PRE years 
ago they found an echo in the breaſt of applauding 
audiences, and, to this hour they are the voice of 
the people, in defiance of the metaphyſics and the 
new lights of certain politicians, who would gladly | 
find their private advantage in the diſaſters of their 
country; a anne, © mt "nulla r 7 5 4 
ſhes. | 
The Prologue to Irene is eine with a 
wk; in a peculiar train, ſhews the literary pride 
and lofty ſpirit of the author. The Epilogue, we 
are told in a late Publication, was written by Sir 
William Young. This is a new diſcovery, but by | 
no means probable. When the appendages to 2 
Dramatic Performance are not aſſigned to a friend, 
or an unknown hand, or a perſon of faſhion, they are 
always ſuppoſed to be written by the author of the 
Play. It is to be wiſhed, however, that the Epi- 
logue i in queſtion could be transferred to any other 
writer. It is the worſt INS that ever fell 
from Johnſon's pen. 
An account of the various pieces contained in 4his 
edition, ſuch as miſcellaneous tracts, and philologi- 
cal diſſertations, would lead beyond the intended li- 
mits of this eſſay. It will ſuffice to ſay, that they are 
the productions of a man who never wanted deco- 
rations of language, and always taught his 12 7 
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think: The life of the lun king of Profil as far as 
it extends, is a model of the biographical ſtyle. . The 
Review of TX Oz1cin of EVIL was, perhaps, 


written with aſperity ; but the angry epitaph, which 


it provoked from So JENYNS, Was an ill-timed 
reſentment, unworthy of the genius of that 1 
author. 

The Rambler may be conſidered 4 Johnſon? s great 
work: It was the baſis of that high reputation which 
went on increaſing to the end of his days. The cirs 
culation of thoſe periodical eſſays was not, at firſt, 

equal to their merit. They had not, like the Spec- 
tators, the art of charming by variety ; and indeed 
how could it be expected? The wits of queen Anne's 
reign ſent their contributions to the Spectator; and 
Johnſon ſtood alone. A ſtage-coach, ſays Sir Rich- 
ard Steele, muſt go forward on ſtated days, whether 
there are paſſengers or not. So it was with the 
Rambler, every Tueſday and Saturday, for two 
years In this collection Johnſon is the great moral 
teacher of his countrymen; his eſſays form a body 
ofethics ; the obſervations on life and manners are 
acute and inſtructive; and the papers, profeſſedly 
eritical, ſerve to promote the cauſe of literature. It 
muſt, however, be acknowledged, that a ſettled 
gloom hangs over the author's mind; and all the ef. 
ſays, except eight or ten, coming from the ſame- 
fountain head, no wonder that they have the raci- 
neſs of the ſoil from which they ſprung. Of this uni , 
formity Johnſon was ſenſible. He uſed to ſay, that 
if he had joined 4 friend or two, who would have 
been able to intermix pov of * Trighty turn, | 

Vole . h the 
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' he colleQion would have been more miſcellaneous, : 
and, by conſequence, more agreeable to the gene. | 
rality of readers. This he uſed to illuſtrate by re- 


peating two beautiful ſtanzas from his own Ode to 
B. or Sylvanus Urban : 


Vuo.n ulla Muſis pagina gratior, | 


Quam quæ ſeveris ludicra j jungere 
Novit, fatigatamque nugis 


Utilibus recreare mentem. 


8 T exente nymphis ſerta Lovarkdh, - 
Roſæ ruborem ſic viola adjuvat 
Immiſta, fic Iris refulget 
p ag variata 221. | 


It is e Gui the e of digion, which 
155 been objected to Johnſon; was firſt aſſumed in 
the Rambler. His Dictionary was going on at the 
ſame time, and, in the courſe of that work, as he 
grew familiar with technical and ſcholaſtic words, 
he thought that the bulk of his readers were equally 

learned; or at leaſt would admire the ſplendour and 
dignity of the ſtyle. And yet it is well known, that 
he praiſed in Cowley the eaſe and unaffected ſtruc- 
ture of the ſentences. Cowley may be placed at the 
head of thoſe who cultivated a clear and natural ſtyle. 
Dryden, Tillotſon, and Sir William Temple, fol- 
lowed. Addiſon, Swift, and Pope, with more cor- 
rectneſs, carried our language well nigh to perfedi- 
on. Of Addiſon, Johnſon was uſed to ſay, He is 
the Raphael of Eſſay Writers. How he differed fo 
widely from ſuch elegant models is a problem not to 
de ſolved, unleſs it be true' that he took an early 
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deere Been de keis 0 the laſt century, parti- 8 
cularly Sir Thomas Browne. Hence the iari- 
ties of his ſtyle, new combinations, ſentences of an q 
unuſual ſtructure, and words derived from the learn- 
ed languages. His own account of the matter is, 
„When common words were leſs pleaſing to the 
« ear, or leſs diſtin& in their ſignification, I famili- 

« arized the terms of philoſophy, by applying them 
to popular ideas. But he forgot the obſervation - 
of Dryden: If too many foreign words are poured in 
upon us, it looks as if they were deſigned, not to aH j] 
the natives, but to conquer them. There is, it muſt, 
be admitted, a ſwell 'of language, often out of all 
proportion to * ſentiment; but there is, in gene- 
ral, a fullneſs of mind, and the thought ſeems to 
expand with the ſound of the words. Determined 
to diſcard colloquial barbariſms and licentious idi?- 
oms, he forgot the elegant fimplicity that diſtin= 
guiſhes the writings of Addiſon. He had Wwhat 
Locke calls a round- about view of his ſubject; and, 
e he was never tainted, like many modern 


wits, with the ambition of ſhining in paradox, he 


ay be fairly called an Ox IOIL VAL THINXER. His | 
reading was extenfive. He treaſured in his mine 
whatever was worthy of notice, but he added to it 
from his own meditation. He collected, quæ recon- 
deret, auctaque promeret. Addiſon. was not ſo pro- 
found a thinker. He was born. to write, converſe, 
and live witheaſe;; and he found an early patron in 
Lord Somers. He depended, however, more upon 
a a fine taſte, than the vigour of his mind. His Latin 
Poetry ſhews, * reliſhed, with a juſt. x 2 
„ 5 all 
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all the refined and delicate beauties of the Roman 
claſſics; and when he cultivated his native language; 
no wonder that he formed that graceful ſtyle, which 
has been ſo juſtly admired ;_ fimple, yet elegant; 
adorned, yet never over-wrought ; rich in alluſion, | 
yet pure and perſpicuous; correct, without labour, 
and, though ſometimes deficient' in ftrength, yet 
always muſical. His eflays, in general, are on the 
©" ſurface of life; if ever original, it was in pieces of 
humour. Sir Roger de Coverley, and the Tory 
Fox-hunter, need not to be mentioned. Johnſon 
had a fund of humour, but he did not know it, nor 
was he willing to defcend to the familiar idiom and 
the variety of dition which that mode of compoſiti- 
on required. The letter, in the Rambler, No. 12, 
from a young girl that wants a place, will illuſtrate 
this obſervation. Addifon poſſeſſed an unclouded 
imagination, alive to the firſt objects of nature and 
of art. He reaches the ſublime without any apparent 
eſſort. When he tells us, If we confider the fixed 


&« ſtars as ſo many oceans of flame, that are each of 


« them attended with a different ſet of planets ; if 
we ſtill diſcover new firmaments and new lights, 
tt that are ſunk further in thoſe unfathomable depths 


8 of ether, we are loſt in a labyrinth of ſuns and 
„ worlds, and confounded with the magnificence 


« and immenſity of nature; the eaſe, with which 
this paſlage riſes to unaffeted grandeur, is the 
| ſecret charm that captivates the reader. Johnſon 
is -always lofty ; he ſeems, to uſe Dryden's phraſe, 
to beo'er-inform'd with meaning, and his words do 
not appear to himſelf adequate to his _— 
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He moves in ſtate, -and his periods are always har- | 
monious. His Oriental Tales are in the true ſtyle of 
Eaſtern magnificence, and yet none of them are ſo 


much admired as the Viſions of Mirza. In matters : 
of criticiſm, Johnſon is never the echo of preceding | 


_ writers. He thinks and decides for himſelf. If we 
except the Eſſays on the Pleaſures of Imagination, 
Addiſon cannot be called a philoſophical erinick. 
His moral Eſſays are beautiful; but in that province 
nothing can exceed the Rambler, though Johnſon 
uſed to ſay, that the Eſſay on The burthens of mankind 
(in the Spectator, No. 558) was the moſt exquiſite he 
had ever read. Talking of himſelf, Johnſon ſaid, | 
« Topham Beauclerk has wit, and every thing 
comes from him with eaſe; but when I fay a good 
thing, I ſeem to labour.” When we compare him 
with Addiſon, the contraſt is ſtill ſtronger. Addiſon 
lends grace and ornament to truth ; Johnſon gives it 
force and energy. Addiſon maden virtue amiable; 
Johnſon repreſents it as an awful duty. Addiſon in- 
ſinuates himſelf with an air of modeſty ; Johnſon 
commands like a diQator ; but a diQator in his ſplen- 
did robes, not labouring at the plough. Addiſon is 
the Jupiter of Virgil, with 89 I” gs to 


Venus: T {fs 81 
« Vol, quo celan ebene bens 2 eh 


a Johnſon is 833 TONANS : he 4 his light = 
ning, and rolls his thunder, in the cauſe of virtue 
and piety, - The language ſeems to fall ſhort of his 
Ideas; he your along, familiariſing the terms of 
ait, 1 
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pholoſophy, with bold faverſions -and ſonorous pe: 
riods; but we may apply to him what Pope has ſaid 
of Homer: It is the ſentiment that ſwells-and fills i 
ee out the diction, which riſes with it, and forms it: 
* {elf about it; like glaſs in the furnace, which 
66 grows to a greater magnitude, as the breath within 
. js more powerful, and the heat more intenſe.“ 

It is not the deſign of this compariſon to decide 
between thoſe two eminent writers. In matters of 
taſte every reader will chuſe for himſelf, / Johnſon is 
always profound, and of courſe gives the fatigue of 
thinking. Addiſon charms while he inſtructs; and 
writing, as he always does, a pure, an elegant, and 
idiomatic ſtyle, he yy” be A tar the = 
model for imitation.” 

The effays written by Johnſon in the Avec 
may be called a-continuation of the Rambler. The 
Iod ER, in order to be conſiſtent with the aſſumed I 
character, is written with abated vigour, in a fyle 
of eaſe and unlaboured elegance. It is the Odyſley 

after the Tliad. Intenſe thinking would not become 
| the ID LER. The firſt number preſents a well-drawn 
portrait of an Idler, and from that character no de- 
viation could be made. Accordingly, Johnſon for- 
gets his auſtere manner, and plays us into ſenſe; He 
ſtill continues his lectures on human life, but he ad. 
verts to common occurrences, and is often « content 3 
with the topic of the day. An advertiſement i in the 
beginning of the firſt volume informs us, that twelve 
entire Eſſays were a contribution from diffegent 

hands. One of thele, No. 33, is the journal of 4 

enior Fellow at Cambridge, but, as TR be- 


e* 
ing 
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ing himſelf an original thinker; always : revolted 
from ſervile imitation, he has printed the piece, | 
with an apology, importing that the journal of a ci- 
tizen in the SpeFator almoſt precluded: the attempt 
of any ſubſequent writer. This account of the Idler 
may be cloſed; after obſerving, that the author's 
mother being buried on the 23d of January 1759, 
there is an admirable paper, oecaſioned by that 
event, on Saturday the 20th of the ſame month, 
No. 41. The reader, if he pleaſes, may compare it 
with another fine paper in the Rambler, No. 54, on 
the conrifiion det gerne at the bed of 
a friend. 504; eee 
<« Raſſelas, GA Sir john Ranis < is aſpe- 
cimen of our language ſcarcely to be. paralleled; it 
is written in a ſtyle refined to a degree of immaculate 
purity, and diſplays the whole force of tyrgid\elo- . 
quence,” One cannot but. ſmile at this eneomium. 
Raſſelas is undoubtedly, both elegant and ſublime, _ 
It is a view of human life, diſplayed, it muſt be 
owned, in gloomy colours. Tbe author's natural 
melancholy, depreſſed, at the time, by the ap- 
proaching diſſolution gf his mother, darkened the 
picture. A tale, that ſhould keep curioſity awake 
by the artifice of unexpected incidents, was not tbe 
deſign of a mind pregnant with better things, He, 
who reads the heads of the chapters, will find, that - 
it is not a courſe of adventures that invites him for- 


ward, but a diſcuſſion of intereſting queſtions ; Re- 


flections on Human Liſe; the Hiſtory of Imlac, the 
Man of Learning; a Diſſertation upon Poetry; the 
| Ms of aviſc and bappy Man, who diſe Bets 
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with energy on the government of the paſſions, ad 
on a ſudden, when Death deprives him of his daugh 


ter, forgets all his maxims of wiſdom and the elo- 
quence that adorned them, yielding to the ſtroke of 
affliction with all the vehemence of the bittereſt an« 
guiſh, It is by pictures of life, and profound moral 
reflection, that expectation is engaged and gratified 
throughout the work, The hiſtory of the Mad 
Aſtronomer, who imagines that, for five years, he 
poſſeſſed the regulation of the weather, and that tho 
fun paſſed from tropic to tropic by his direction, re. 
preſents in ſtriking colours the ſad effects of a diſtem. 
pered imagination. It becomes the more affecting 
when we recolle& that it proceeds from one, who 
lived in fear of the ſame dreadful viſitation; from 
one who ſays emphatically, * Of- the” uncertainties 
l in our preſent ſtate, the moſt dreadful and alarm: 
ing is the uncertain continuance of reaſon,” The 
enquiry into the cauſe of madneſs, and the dange- 
rous prevalence of imagination, till, in time, ſome 
particular train of ideas fixes the attention, and the 
mind recurs conſtantly to the favourite conception, 
is carried on in a ſtrajn of acute obſervation; but ii 
leaves us room to think, that the author was tran. 
ſcribing from his own: apprehenfions, The diſcourſe 
on the nature of the foul gives us all that philoſophy 
knows, not without a tinQure of ſuperſtition.” It is 
remarkable that the yanity of human purſuits was 
about the ſame time, the ſubje& that employed both 
Johnſon and Voltaire ; but Cardin is the work of a 
lively imagination, and Raſſelas, with all its ſplen. 
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1x86 philoſopher, 


The Dictionary A e e ads” 


ſhould, | however, be remembered, that the world 88 
has known the WEEPING as well as the er 


the province of this eſſay, The preface, how- 
ever, will be found in this edition, He who reads 
the cloſe of it, without acknowledging the force 


of the pathetic and ſublime, muſt have more in- 


ſenſibility in his compoſition than pſually falls to 
the ſhare of man, The work itſelf, though in 


ſome inſtances abuſe has been loud,” and in others 


malice has endeavoured to undermine its fame, 
ſtill remains the: Mere ATLAS 1 any, a 55 


rature, 


Though fioems and tempeſts wk hem, 5 


And oceans break their billows at its feet, 
It ſtands unmoy'd, oa pane | in its height, | f 


That Johnſon: was, eminently. qualified four: the 
office of a commentator on Shakſpeare, no man 
can doubt; but it was an office which * never 


cordially embraced, The publick er 


than he had diligence to perform; and yet his edi- . 
tion has been the ground on which every ſubſe- 
quent commentator has choſe to build. One note, 
for its ſingularity, may be thought worthy of no- 
tice in this place, Hamlet ſays, Por if eee e 


maggots in a dead dag, being a G 


Io che Warbensem Wife were n ritihw et. 
Hamlet, he ſays, breaks off in the middle of the 6 


ſentence; but the learned commentator knows 


what be was going to ſay, and, being unwilling 
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to keep the ſecret, he goes on in a train of phil. 
boſophical reaſoning that leaves the reader in aſto- 

niſhment. Johnſon, with true piety, adopts: the 
_ fanciful hypotheſis, declaring it to be a noble 
emendation, which almoſt ſets the critic on a level 
with the author. The general obſervations at the 
end of the ſeveral plays, and the preface, will be 
found in this edition. The former, with great 
elegance and precifion, give a ſummary view of 
each drama. The preface is a tract of een 
tion and philoſophical eriticiſm. | 

Jahnſon 8 political pamphlets, W was bi 

motive for writing them, whether gratitude for i 
his penſion, or the ſolicitation of men in power, 
did not ſupport the cauſe for which they were 
undertaken. They are written in a ſtyle. truly 
barmonious, and with his uſual dignity of language, 
When it is ſaid that he advanced poſitions repug- 
nant to the common rights of - mankind, the viru - 
lence of party may be ſuſpected. It is, perhaps, 
true that in the clamour raiſed throughout the 
kingdom Johnſon over-heated his mind; but he 
was a friend to the rights of man, and he was 
greatly ſuperior to the littleneſs of ſpirit hat might 
- | Jncline him to advance what he did not think and 
firmly believe. In the Falſe Alarm, though many 
of the moſt eminent men in the kingdom concurred 
in petitions to the throne, yet Johnſon, having 
well ſurveyed the maſs of the people, has given, 
with great humour and no leſs truth, what may be 
monſtrance. On the ſubject of Falkland's no 
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the fine Aufi from too haſtily invobrici the 5 we ; : 


world in the ealamities of war, muſt extort ap- 5 


plauſe even from'the party that wiſhed, at that rims, N 8 


for ſcenes of tumult and commotion. It was in 


the ſame pamphlet that Johnſon offered 


Junius ; ; a writer, who, by the uncommon. i . 
gance of his ſtyle, charmed every reader; though — 
his object was to inflame 1 nation in favour: of © 


a faction; Junius fought in the dark; he ſaw his 
enemy and had his full low, while he himſelf re- 


mained ſafe - in ' obſcurity, But let us not; ſaid 


Johnſon, miſtake the venom of the ſhaft for the 
vigour of the bow. The keen invective which he 
publiſned on that occaſion, promiſed a paper war 
between two combatants, who knew the uſe of 
their weapons, | A battle between them was as e- 
| * expected as between Mendoza and Big Ben. 

ut] unius, whatever was his reaſon, never returned 
to the field. He laid down his arms, and has, ever 
fince, Aided: as ſecret has a MAN, IN ny. 
MASK in Voltaire's o 

The account of his journey io hs Hebrides-) or 
Weſtern Tees of Scotland, is a model for ſuch as 
ſhall hereafter relate their travels. The author did 
not viſit that part of the world in the character of 
an Antiquary, to amuſe us with wonders taken from 
the dark and fabulous ages; nor as'a Mathemati- 
cian, to meaſure a degree, and ſettle the longitude 
and latitude” of the" ſeveral iſlands.  Thoſe;-who 
expected ſuch information, expected What was 
never intended. In every work regard the wiiter's 
ag nn men e eee 


: 
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of life, and the progreſs of civilization. His re 
marks are ſo artfully blended with the rapidity and 
elegance of his narrative, that the reader is in- 
clined to wiſh, as Johnſon did with regard to Gz ay, 
that to travel, and to tell his travels, * en 
Y his employment. 
As to Johnſon' s Panty Pobines, ack 
with propriety can be ſaid in this place. They 
are collected in two volumes by Mr, Stockdale, 
and the flow of eloquence which runs through the 
ſeveral ſpeeches is ſufhciently known,”  . | 
| It- will not be wſcleſs to mention too more w. 
lumes, which may form a proper ſupplement to 
this edition, They contain a ſet of Sermons left 
for publication by John Taylor, LL. D. The Rev. 
Mr, Hayes, who uſhered theſe Diſcourſes into the 
world, has not given them as the compoſition of i 
Dr. Taylor. All he could ſay for his departed 
friend was, that he left them in filence among his 
papers. Mr, Hayes knew them to be the production 
of a ſuperior mind; and the writer of theſe Me. 
moirs owes it to the candour of that elegant ſcholar, il 
that he is now warranted to give an additional proof 
of Johnſon's ardour in the cauſe of piety, and every 
moral duty, The laſt diſcourſe in the collection was 
intended to be delivered by Dr. Taylor at the fune - 
ral of Johnſon's wife; but that Reverend gentle- 
man declined the office, becauſe, as he told Mr. 
Hayes, the praiſe of the deceaſed was too much am- 
beautiful moral leſſon, written with temper, and na 
where overcharged with ambitious ornaments, pe 
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reſt of the Diſcourſes, were the fund, which Dr. 
Taylor, from time to time, carried with him to his 
pulpit. He had the LarGesrT Bur“ in n.. 
and ſome of the beſt Sermons. 5 
We come now to the Lives of the Do, e 
undertaken at the age of ſeventy, yet the moſt bril- 
lant, and certainly the moſt popular of all our 
Author's writings. For this performance he need- 
ed little preparation. | Attentive always to the hiſ- | 
tory of letters, and by his own natural bias fond of 
Biography, he was the more willing to embrace 
the propoſition of the Bookſellers. He was verſed 
in the whole body of /Engliſh Poetry, and his rules 
of criticiſm were ſettled with preciſion. The diſ- 
ſertation, in the Life of Cowley, on the metaphyſi- 
cal Poets of the laſt century, has the attraction of 
novelty as well as ſound obſervation. The writers, 


who followed Dr. Donne, went in queſt of ſome- 1 


thing better than truth and nature. As Sancho 
ſays in Don Quixote, they wanted better bread 
than is made with wheat. They took pains to 
bewilder themſelves, and were ingenious for no 
other purpoſe than to err. In Johnſon's review of 
Cowley's works, falſe wit is detected in all its 
ſhapes, and the Gothic taſte for glittering conceits, 

and far-fetched alluſions, is —— never, it is 
hoped, to revive again. 
An author, who has publiſhed 1 his and 
on the Life and Writings of Dr. Johnſon, ſpeaking 
of DST en Oy 2 compoſiti- 


* ons, 
* See Johnſon's Letters from Aſhbourne in al VI. of thi 


2 
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4 ons, abounding i in ſtrong arid acute remark; atid | 
with many fine and even ſublime paſſages, have 
4 unqueſtionably great merit; but if they be re- 
« garded. merely as containing narrations of the 
“ Lives, delineations of the characters, and ſtric- 
_ «tures of the ſeveral authors, they are far from 
being always to be depended on.” He adds, 
* The characters are ſometimes partial, and there 
< is ſometimes oO MUCH MALIGNITY of miſre- 
- + </ preſentation, to which, perhaps; may be joined 
no inconſiderable portion of erroneous criticiſm.” | 
The ſeveral clauſes of this cenſure deſerve to be in- 
ſwered as fully as the limits of this eſſay will permit. 
In the firſt place, the facts are related upon the 
"WES belt intelligence, and the beſt vouchers that could 
„„ be gleaned, after a great lapſe of time. Probability 
as to be inferred from ſuch materials as could be 
procured, and no man better underſtood the nature 
of hiſtorical evidence than Dr. Johnſon ; no man 
was more religiouſly an obſerver of truth. If his 
Hiſtory is any where defective, it muſt be imputed 
do the want of better information, a of 
0 uncertain tradition. . e eee ee ee 
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Ad nos vix tenuis fame perlabitur a aura. 


Aide rifures on the weeks of the various aches 
are not always ſatisfactory, and if erroneous: criti- 
* _-ciſm may ſometimes be ſuſpected, who can hope that 
in matters of taſte all ſhall agree? The inſtances in 

| which the public mind has differed from the poſitions | 
advanced by the author, are few in number. It has 


deen ſaid, that juſtice has not been done to Swift; 
chat Gay and Prior are undervalued ; and that Gray | 


has been harſhly treated. This charge, perhaps, 
ought not to be diſputed. Johnſon, it is well known, - 


had conceived a prejudice againſt Swift. His friends 


trembled for him when he was writing that life, but 
were pleaſed, at laſt, to ſee it executed ene, e 
and moderation. As to Prior, it is probable that he 


gave his real opinion, but an opinion that will not 


be adopted by men of lively fancy. With regard 
to Gray, when he condemns the apoſtrophe, in 
- which Father Thames is deſired to tell who drives 
the hoop, or toſſes the ball, and then adds, that 
Father Thames had no better means of e 
than himſelf; when he compares the abrupt begin- 
ning of the firſt ſtanza of the bard to the ballad of 


all Scotland; there are, perhaps, few friends of 
Johnſon, who would not wiſh to blot out both the 
paſſages. It may be- queſtioned: whether the re- 


out great caution. It has been already mentioned, 
that Crouſaz, a profeſſor in Switzerland, eminem 
for his Treatiſe of Logie, ſtarted up a profeſſed 
enemy to that poem. Johnſon ſays, © his mind was 


one of thoſe, in which philoſophy andypiety are = EY 


e happily united. He looked with diſtruſt upon all 


< metaphyſical ſyſtems of theology, and was per- 5 
fſuaded, that the poſitions of Pope were intended | 
to draw mankind away from Revelation, and to 


« repreſent the whole courſe of things as a neceſſa- 


ry concatenation of in diſſoluble fatality.” This 
is not the place for a controverſy about the Leibnit- 
zian ſyſtem. Warburton, with all the powers of 


"bis _ and comprehenſive _ publiſhed a Vin- 


dication ; 
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marks on Pope s Eſſay on Man can be received with- * 
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dication of Pope; and yet Johnſon ſays, that, * in 
many paſſages a religious eye may eafily diſcover | 
* expreſſions not very favourable to morals, or to 
« liberty.” This ſentence is ſevere, and, perhaps, 
dogmatical. Crouſaz wrote an Examen of TnI 
Ess ar on Man, and afterwards a Commentary on 
every remarkable paſlage ; and though it now ap- 
pears that Mrs, Elizabeth Carter tranſlated the fo. 
reign Critic, yet it is certain that Johnſon encou- 
raged the work, and, perhaps, imbibed thoſe early 
prejudices which adhered to him to the end of his 
life. He ſhuddered at the idea of irreligion. Hence 
we are told in the Life of Pope, © Never were pe- 
< nuryof knowledge and vulgarity of ſentiment ſo 
« happily diſguiſed ; Pope, in the chair of wiſdom, 
« tells much that every man knows, and much 
* that he did not know himſelf; and gives us com- 
fort in the poſition, that though man's a fool, yet 
. God is wiſe; that human advantages are unſta- 
ble; that our true honour is, not to have a great 
. part, but to act it well; that virtue only is our 
© own, and that . is always in our power. 
.« The reader, when he meets all this in its new 
«. array, no longer knows the talk of his mother and 
. his nurſe.” But may it not be ſaid, that every 
ſyſtem of ethics muſt or ought to terminate in plain 
| and general maxims for the uſe of life ?. and, though 
in ſuch axioms no diſcovery is made, does not the 
beauty of the moral theory conſiſt in the premiſes, 
and the chain of reaſoning that leads to the. conclu- 
fon? May not truth, as Johnſon himſelf ſays, be con- 
veyed to the mind by a new train. of intermediate 
images? Pope's doctrine about the ruling paſſion does 
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not ſeem to be refuted, though it is called, in h 
terms, eee bliſh 
akind of moral predeſtination, arover-ruling. Prin-, 
ciple, which cannot be reſiſted, But Johnſon Was, 
uo caiy chene in the mfg of N ; 
ed as the human race is, individuals haye dieren 890 


inlets of perception, diſſerent Ns 
different ſenſations of "Ry and Pur, | 
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All 8 PLES, — — 3 | alike, 
On different ſenſes wes bay ik ods 1 | 
Hence different paſſibns more or leſs i 05 * 
As ſtrong or war e organs of tie Hane. 
And hence one maſter-pafſion in the breäſt, 
6 Like ene, ee Hp 15 
0 drumey ſays, Palcat from his infancy Eee ime „„ 
| geometrician; ; and Vandyke, in like manner, Was. 
a painter. Sbakſpeare, who of all poets had the 
deepeſt inſight into human nature, was aware of 4 
prevailing bias in the operations of every mind. By 
bim we are told, ne 01. 
« mood of what it likes or luatis . 28 
It remains to enquire, vhothiolonke Hibs bien 
us the characters are partial, and too. often, drawn, 
with malignity of miſrepreſentation. To prove this 
it is alledged, that Johnſon has miſrepreſented. the, 
circumſtances relative to the tranſlation of the fiſt 
Iliad, and maliciouſly aſcribed that performance to 
Addiſon, inſtead of Tickell, with too much reliance i 
on the teſtimony of Pope, taken from the account i 
the papers left by Mr. Spence. For a refutation of 
the fallacy imputed to Addifon, we are referred to 
a note in the Biographia Britannica, written-by the 
Vole EL * 1 7 Re 1 
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la 10 1 Blackſtone, who, 3 18 aid.” exaininied' the 
whoſe ger with accuracy, and foun d that the firſt 
regifir ſtätement of the abcufation' We nt a 
was publiſhed by Ruff head in H s Lifec Th Pope 0 
tbe Riaterials ieh be received from "Dr, W 4 15 
e682" Bit,” with" all due referttice to the Teathie 
19. wWhoſt talen e all Pratt, this account 
by no means Accurate. mn 
Sir Richard Steele, ina dedication of the Co me. 
dy of the Drummer to. Mr, Congreve, gave! the firſt 
inſight into that bufineſs. . He ſays, in 3. ſtyle of 
anger and reſentment, . . If that gentleman (Mr, 
“ Tiekell) thinks himſelf injured, I will allow I 
„ have wronfied him upon this iſſue, chat (if the 
* reputed tranſlator of the firſt book of Homer ſhall 
<6 Pleaſe to givẽ us another book) there Thall ee 
«another good judge it poetry, beſides Mr. Alex: 
ie hnder Pope, whe ſhall like it. 'The authority 6f 
Steele viitweighs all opinions founded on vain cot 
je Hure, and and, indeed, ſeems to be'decifive, fince we 
0 not find that Tiekell, though wartaly preſſed, 
thought proper to vindieate himſelt. 
But the grund proof of Johnſon's adfiny! is 
| the münner in which he has treated the character and 
conduct of Milton. To enforce this charge, bas 
wearied ſophiſtry, and exhauſted the invention of 2 
party. What they cannot deny, they palliate; What 
they eannot prove, they ſay is probable. But wh 
A ine nage againſt Dr. Johnſon? ne, befors 
ho 'had faid of Milton; e enen 


of Oh! had the SE AI RY ki e. 
To yarniſk o'er the guile yes. men! 
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And-bedis not- Johnſon an equal right to av his 


ſentiments ? Do his enemies claim a privilege 10 


abuſe whatever is valuable to Eugliſbmea, enher än : 


church or State, and muſt the liberty of nen- 
ED DRIN TIN OG by $p1961e the friendsok the Britin: 
conſtitution 7. FIX [16 418 * 15 £25 ne Jo. 217 - G4. naad - 
It is e ang to purſue the argument through _ 
| all its artifices; ſince, diſmantled of ornament and 
ſeducing language, the plain truth maybe ſtated in 
a narrow compaſs. Johnſon knew that Milton was a 
republican; he ſays, an acrimonious, and ſuxly 
«republican, for which it is not known, that be 
gave any better reaſon, than that a popular B+. 
« vernment was the moſt frugal; for the trappings 
* of a monarchy would ſet up an ordinary common- 
« wealth,” Johnſon knew that Milton talked aloud 
of the danger of READMITTING; KINGSHIP, in 
this nation; and when Milton adds, that à com- 
„ monwealth was commended, or rather EN JOINED, 
by our Saviour himſelf to all Chriſtians, not with- 
out a remarkable. diſallowance, and the brand af 
+ Gentiliſm uyoN. K1NG8H12,”. Johnſon Ponght 
him no better than a: wild enthuſiaſt, He knew, as 
well as Milton, that che happineſs of Aa nation 
'* muſt needs be firmeſt and certaineſt i in a full and 
free council * their own electing, e no 


D 


1 of all 8 republics, recorded i in the mm 
of mankind, gave him no room to hope that REASON 
' ONLY would be heard. He knew that the republi- | 
can form of government, having little or. no com- 
N and no conſonance of parts by a nice me- 
ebaniſm forming à regular whole, was too fimple to 


1 
ll 


. 


word ariſtoeraey fatally. includes the boldeſt and 
moſt turbulent citizens, who riſe by their crimes, 


"cal wiſdom, . ſaw, under the mixed authority of 


ing, Jobuſon ſaw eſtabliſhed in this country. He 
frantic men ; but he knew that, after the iron rod 
more reſtored to its firſt principles. Monarchy | 
| was eſtabliſhed, and this country was regenerated, 


bleſſings of good order and civil liberty have been 
ever fince diffuſed through the whole community. 


called his Defence of the Regicides, a defence of 
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be beautiful even in theory. In practice it, perhaps, 


ſcene of tumult and commotion, From the mil. 


_ 'thiefs of à wild democracy, the progreſs has ever 


been to the dominion of an ariſtocraey; and the 


and call themſelves the beſt men in the State. By 
intrigue, by cabal, and faction, a pernicious oligarchy 
is fure to ſucceed, and end at laſt in the tyranny of 
a ſiugle ruler. Tacitus, the great maſter of politi. 


king, nobles, and people; a better form of goverti 


ment than Milton's boaſted republic; and what 


Tacitus admired in theory, but deſpaired of enjoy, 


knew that it had been overturned by the rage of 


of Cromwell's uſurpation, the conſtitution was once 


It. was regenerated a ſecond time at the Revolu- 
tion : the rights of men were then defined, and the 


The peace and happineſs of ſociety were what 
Dr. Johnſon had at heart. He knew that Milton 


the people of England, but, however gloſſed and 


55 varniſhed; he thought it an apology for murder, 


Had the men, who, under a ſhew of liberty, brought 
their king to the ſcaffold, proved by their ſubſe-. 


quent conduR, that the 8 good inſpired their 


: a U , | 1 
* - 
o 


never exiſted. In its moſt flouriſhing ſtate, M 
Athens, Rome, and Carthage, it was a conſtant 
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Ae the end might have given ſome ſanction W- 
the means; but ufurpation and flavery followed. 
Milton undertook the office of fecretary under the 
deſpotic power of Cromwell, offering the incenſe 
of adulation to his maſter, with the titles of Di- 


or of public Councils, the Leader" of unconquered 


Armies, the Father of his Country. Milton deflated, | 
at the ſame time, that orhing is more pleaſing to 
God, or more agreeable to reaſon, than that the high- 
eft mind fhould have the ſovereign power. In this 
ſtrain of ſervile flattery Milton gives us the right 
diving of tyrants. But it ſeems, in the ſame piece, 


he exhorts Cromwell * not to deſert thoſe great _. 
„ principles of liberty which he had profeſſed to 
 eſpouſe ; for it would be a grievous enormity, 5 
4 if, after having ſucceſsfully oppoſed tyranny, he _ 


l ſhould himſelf act the part of a tyrant, and be- 
tray the cauſe that he had defended.” This 
deſertion of every honeſt principle the advocate for 
liberty lived to ſee, Cromwell acted the tyrant; 
and, with vile hypocriſy, told the people, that be . 
had conſulted the Lord, and the Lord „ond have 
n ſo. Milton took an under part in the tragedy. 

Did that become the defender of the people of 
England? Brutus ſaw his country enflaved : he 


ſtruck the blow for freedom, and he died with bo- 


nour in the cauſe, Had he lived to be ſecretary un- 
der Tiberius, what would now be faid of his me- 
mory n 
But "I it ſeems, " proſtitution with which 
Milton i is charged, fince it cannot be defended, is 
to be retorted on the character of Johnſon.” Fot 
W woke by been * called 


Rm, | 
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Remarks. on. Dr. Jobnſor s Life .of Milton, tq_ which 
are added Milton's Tractate of Education, and Are- 
pagitica. In this laboured tract we are told, 
There is one performance aſcribed. to the pen 
of the Doctor, where the proſtitution is of ſo 
. fingular a nature, that it would | be. difficult to 
* ſeleR an adequate motive for it out of the moun- 
_ © tainous heap of conjectural cauſes of human 
« paſſions, or human caprice. It is the ſpeech. of 
the late unhappy Dr. William Dodd, when he was 
« about to heat the ſentence of the law pronounced | 
upon him, in conſequence of an indictment for 
« forgery. The voice of the publick has given the 
: 70 honour of manufacturing this ſpeech to Dr. Johu- 

* ſon; and the ſtyle and configuration of the ſpeech 
* itſelf confirm the imputation. But it is hard 
C poſſible to divine what could be his motive for ac- 
« cepting the office, A man, to expreſs the pre- 
« ciſe ſtate of mind of another, about to be deſtined 
to an ignominous death for a capital crime, ſhould, 
* one would imagine, have ſome conſciouſneſs, that 

he himſelf had incurred ſome guilt of the ſame 

kind.“ In all the ſchools of ſophiſtry is there 
to be found fo 0 f an argument? In the purlieus 

of Grub-ſtreet i is there ſuch another mouthfull of 
dirt? In the whole quiver of Malice is there ſo 
envenomed a ſhaft ? 

After this it is to be hoped, that a certain RF of 
men will talk no more of Johnſon” s malignity. The 
laſt apology for Milton is, that he acted according | 
to his principles. But Johnſon thought thoſe pris. 
ciples deteſtable ; pernicious. to the conſtitution in 
Church and State, deſtructive al the Peace of ſo- 

riety, 


4A. 5 | n ts. Lo 14 N 
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| 1 and hoſtile tot | gren fabric of civil policy, 
which the wiſdom of a hae 5 8 a ht, everyBriton 
to rexere, to IN and. e recko ed Mil- 


ton in that class of {= 0 en the Roman hiſ- 
torian Jays, v when, they. want, by a ſudden conyul- | 
ſion, to oyerturn, the government, they roar: and 
clamour for liberty ; f 5. iber ſucceed, _they © deſtroy 8 
5 Bo 77 SU is 775 evertant, 218 


F 
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ce « any bolt Pe Lag s. be aſhamed, 175 7 to 
60 ayow 5 p . Johnſon has do done a amp ple juſtice: to Mit- | 
ton's poetry; ; the C Criticiſm on Paradife Loſt is 2 ſub- | 
lime compoſition, | Had he thought the author as 
god and pious à citizen ag Dr. Watts, he would = 
have been ready, notwithſtanding his non-confor- N 
mity, to do equal honour to the memory of the man. 
It is now time. to cloſe this effay, which the author 
fears has been drawn too much into length. In. 
the progreſs of the work, feeble as it may be, he 
thought himſelf performing the laſt Ns office 


to the memory of a friend, whom he loved, eſteem- i . 


ed, and honoured, 


His altem accumulem donis, « fungr nan | 
Munere.— 4 


{ 


4 


The author. of theſe i memoirs has bend anxious to 
give the features of the man, and the true character 
of the author. He has not ſuſſered the hand of 

N to colour his excellencies with too much 
. 85 


7 


136 | AN E88AY ON THE LIFE, &c. 


129 


warmth; nor has he endeavoured to throw his fin 
gularities too much into ſhade. Dr. Johnſon's fail 
ings. may well be forgiven for the ſake of his vir. 
tues. His defects were ſpots in the ſun. His piety, | 
his kind affeQions, and the goodneſs of his hear, 
preſent an example worthy of imitation. His works 
will remain a monument of genius and of le 
Had he written nothing but what is contained in this 
edition, the quantity ſhews a life fpent in ſtudy and 
meditation. If to this we add the labour of his Die 
tionary and other various productions, it may be 
fairly allowed, as he uſed to ſay of himſelf, that be 
has written his ſhare. In the volumes here preſent. 
ed to the publick, the reader will find a perpetual 
ſource of pleaſure and inſtruction. With due pre- 
cautions, , authors may learn to grace their ſtyle | 
wich elegance, harmony, and preciſion; they may 
be taught to think with vigour and perſpicuity ; and 
to crown the whole, by a diligent og! to theſe 
Tm i gray noon fn ive, | 2 
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1 IMITATION ”ort: 

THE THIRD SATIRE OF JUVEN ATI. 
e werter n 1738. 


* | 7 8 F 
1 * | 
1 F R . T 
F 1 


1 


Tam patiens urbis, tam ferreus ut tencat ſe ? | Joy. - 


8 HO? grief and fondneſs in my breaſt rebel, 
; 8 When injur'd THALEs bids the town farewell, 
Yet ſtill my calmer thoughts his choice GEE 
I praiſe the hermit, but regret the friend, 
Reſoly'd at length, from vice and Lonpon far, 
To breathe in diſtant fields a purer air, 
And, fix d on Cambria's ſolitary ſhore, 
Give to St. Dayid one true Briton more. 

For who would leave, unbrib'd, Hibernia's land, 
Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand? 
There none are ſwept by ſudden fate away, 


But all, whom hunger ſpares, with age decay: 


bs digreſſu veteris confuſus amici; 
Laudo, tamen, vacuis quod ſedem figere Cumis 
Deltinet, atque _ LO donare 2 

— V præpono uburræ 
Nam quid n gpl mnt, web nh vidimus, ut oo 
Deterius credas horrere incendia, lapſus 
Tectorum affiduos, & mille pericula ſevz 
Urbis, & Auguſto —_— menſe poctay ? 
2 7 


4 LOND ON; 


Here malice, rapine, accident, conſpire, 
And now a rabble rages, now a fire; 
Their ambuſh here relentleſs ruffans lay, 
And here the fell attorne —. prowls 4 Lk Ss 
Here falling houſes thunder on you 
And * a female Atheiſt Wh ah, 96 
3 While TraLEs waits the that contains 
Of diſfipated wealth the ſmall remains, 
On Thames's banks, in ſilent thought we ſtood 
Where Greenwich ſmiles upon. the ſilver flood; 
Struck with the ſeat that gave EL1za* birth, 
We kneel and ki the confcred earth; . 
dreams the bliſsful renew, 
40 22 's glories back to view; 
Behold her croſs triumphant on the main, 
| The guard of commerce, and the dread of Spain, 
Ere maſquerades — exciſe oppreſs d, 
Or Engliſh honour a ſtanding jeſt, 
A tranſient calm in hands ſcenes beftow, _ 
7 28 for a moment ph the ſenſe of 5 
t length awaking, with contemptuous frown, 
bag 1 eyes the neighb'ring town. 
ince worth, he cries, in theſe degenerate mn... 
Wants ev'n the cheap reward of empty praiſe; 
In thoſe curs'd walls, devote to vice and . gain, 
Since unrewarded ſcience toils in van; 
Since hope but ſooths to double my diſtreſs, 
And ev'ry moment leaves my | little leſs; 
2 et my ſteady ſteps no; ſtaff ſuſtains, 
life ſtill vig'rous revels in my veins; 
— me, ind Heaven, to find ſome happier _ 
Where haneſty and ſenſe are no diſgrace ; 
Some pleaſing bank where verdant oſiers play, © 


Some peaceful vale wich Nature's paintings gay z 0 75 
3 Sed, dum tota domus rheds componitur == Tag 


Subſtitit ad veteres arcus.— - | 

Hic tune Umbrjtius : Quando artibus, inquit, honeſtis 
Nullus in urbe locus, nulla emolumenta laborum, 
Res hodie minor eſt, heri quam fuit, atque eadem cras 
2 exiguis aliquid: proponimus illuc | 

e, fatigatas ubi Dædalus exuit alas; 

— nova canities 
. 5 ——et pedibus me 
Porto meis, nullo dextram ſubeunte bacillo, 


" al a Elizabeth born at W 


A POEM: 


Where once the haraſs'd Briton found repoſe; * 
And ſafe in poverty defy'd his foes; © 1 „ 
Somme ſecret cell, ye Pow'rs; 9 
6 Let—— live here, for has learn d to live, | 
Here let thoſe reign, whom penſions can incite 
To vote a patriot black, a — white; 
Explain their country's dear- bought ri e aua, 
And plead for * pirates in the face of 
With ſlaviſh tenets taint our poiſon'd — 
And lend a lie the confidence of truth; 
7 Let ſuch raiſe palaces, and manors buy, 2 
Collect a tax, or farm a lottery ; 
With warbling eunuchs fill our +. filenc'd ſtage; 
And lull to ſervitude a thoughtleſs age. 13 ak 
Heroes, proceed! what bounds your pride ſhall hold? 
Wbat check feſtrain your thirſt of pow r and gold? Wy 
Behold rebellious: virtue quite o'erthrownz 
Behold our fame, our wealth, our lives, your own: - _ 
To ſuch, the plunder of a land is giv'n, e 
When publick crimes inflame the wrath of Heav' ae 
But what my friend, what hope remains for me, 
Who ſtart at theft, and bluſh at perjury ? . 
Who ſcarce forbear, tho BRTTAIx's court he Gngs 
To pluck a titled poet's borrow'd wing ;. mY 
A ſtateſman's logick unconvinc'd can hear, "ip 
And dare to ſlumber o'er the & Gazetteer ; Ge 
Deſpiſe a fool in half his penſion dreſs'd, | 
And ftrive in yain to. laugh at Clodio's jeſt; 
9 Others with ſofter ſmiles, and Tubtler art, | 
Can fap the principles or taint the heart; FO 


| © Cedamus patril : vivant | Arturius iſtic 
Et Catullus: maneant qui nigrum in candida vertunt. 
| 7 Queis facile eſt wat conducere, flumina, portus, 
Siccandam eluviem, ee ad buſta cadaver. — 
Munera nunc edunt. 
5 Quid Rome faciam ? abe neſcis : Ubrum, : 
Si malus eſt, nequeo laudare & poſcere— 
9 ——Ferre ad nuptas que mittit adulter, 
uz mandat norint alii: me nemo miniftro 
Fur erit, atque ideo nulli comes exeo. N 
* The invaſions of the Spaniards were defended in the dept a 


of Parliament. e OTROS ai, 


2” 


+ The licenſin ag 3 act was then lately made. | 
6 The paper ich at þ time _—_— . for a2 
court. is | 


Ry e 


6 LON W OK: 
Wich more addreſs a lover's note convey, 
Or bribe a virgin's innocence _ - 
Well may they riſe, while I, whoſe ruſtick tongue ; 

Ne'er knew to puzzle right, or varniſh wrongy 

3 as A 1 dreaded 4 y | | 

Live unre ; 
10 For 7 but ſocial wile the friend a; 
Who ſhares Orgilio's crimes, his fortune _ 
* But thou, ſhould tempting villainy preſent 
All Marlb' rough hoarded, or all Villiers ſpent, 


Turn from the glitt'ring . thy ſcornful de, 
Nor ſell for gold, what gold never buys 
The "dumber, 6 approving day, 


Unſullied fame, and conſcience ever gay- . 
*2 The cheated nation's happy fav rites, ſee ! 
Mark whom the great careſs, | nemo} 
Lonpox ! the needy villain's gen'ral home, 
With eager hi, by ly ory fu, 
or * 
Sucks-in the dregs win + Emo 
Forgive my tranſports on roma; pre | 
J cannot bear a French metropolis, | 5 
1 IIluſtrious EpwarD! fram the realms of day 
The land of heroes and of faints ſurvey; 
Nor hope the Britiſh lineaments to trace, 
The ruſtick grandeur, or the ſurly grace; | 
But, loſt in thoughtleſs eaſe and empty ſhow, 
Behold the warrior dwindled to a beau: 
Senſe, freedom, piety ety, refin” d . Þ | 
Of France the Acott 6 and of . en 
All that at home no more can n 
Or like a n Wheel; LS 


0 Quis nunc tur niſi Ee FO, OP 
Carus erit Verri, qui 2 De 92 . rt. 
Accuſare poteſt. 2875 72 . | 
3 Lead e . 

Omnis arena Tagi, quodque in mare cbt, 
Ut ſomno ne din nf | 5 noſis, 9 

** Que nunc diviti us gens accepti ma 

Et quoty a nagar fugiam, properabo fateri. 
on poſſum ferre, Quirites, 
Græcam urbem.— 

:4 Ruſticus ille tuus ſumit trechedipna, Quirine, 

Et ceromatieo fert niceteria collo. 


mo 


I drew the breath of life in Eng 
Was early taught a Briton's ror wy pet 
And liſp the tale of Hanar's Ra * 
If the gull'd conqueror receives the n 
And flattery prevails when arms are van? a 
- 8 Studious to pleaſe, and ready to ſubmit, -- COLES: 
The ſupple Gaul was born'a paraſite: - add © 
Still to his int'reſt true, where'er he goes, TEE hs 
Wit, brav'ry, worth, his laviſh tongue Danes; 
In ex 'ry face a thouſand ſhine, | 
From ev'ry tongue flows —— 3 
Th E r 
Strain out with fault ring di s | £50 
And a kick for aukward flattery. | — 4 
Beſides, with juſtice, this diſcerning age 
Admires their wont talents for the ſtage: 
% Well may they venture on the mimick's art, 
Who play from morn to night a borrow'd party. | 
Practise their maſter's notions to embrace, 
1 1 face ; 
Itn ev urdity comp 5 . 
And view dach object with — 2 eye; s "es 
To ſhake with laughter ere the jeſt they hear, 
Ta,pour at will the counterſeited tear z | | ee 


15 Ingenium hex, nudacia perdita, fermo 
Promptus— ' - 

'6 Augur, ſchornobates; medicus, magus : omnia works 
Greculus eſuriens, in celum, juſſeris, bit, © 

by 3 eſt, wender infntia clam. 


Hauſit Aventini ? | 5 5 
* Quid? = a, lands 
. * 


3 in _ 5 $90 
* Hæc eadem licet & nobis lug 1 e 
Creditur. eee 
** Natio comaeda eſt, — majore ecki. Nt 
Concutitur, Ke. CR SY 
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And, as their patron hints the cold or heat, E oc A 
To ſhake in dag · days, in December ſweat. . 

How, when competitors like theſe contend, Kn 
Can ſurely virtue hope to fix a friend? 0 
| Slaves that with ſerious. impudence degule, _ 1 
And lie without a bluſh, without a ſmile'; 

mw uhs - ry vice adore, 

our taſte in ſnuff, judgment in a whore; 1 
Can Balbo's fp. and fwear- ' 
He gropes his breeches with a monarch's air. , 

Tr no like theſe „ admir'd, careſs d, 

firſt invade your table, then your breaſt; 

ce your ſecrets with inſidious art. 
Then ſoon 5. n Bay's 
| n 100N repay - 4 AL 
mbar aa, mio — — d 
ef: e me or cenſure e 


This 48 ghd ling Muſe, iran 
The ſober ES a tatter'd 3 


Wakes from his dream, and labours for a joke; 

With briſker air the ſilken courtiers gaze, 

And turn the varied taunt a thouſand ways. , 2 
Of all the grie that haraſs the diſtreſs d, 

Sure the moſt bi tter is a ſcornful jeſt; „ 

Fate never 8 more deep the gen'rous heart, 

Than when a blockhead' s inſult points the dart. | 
Has Heaven reſerv'd, in pity to the poor, 

No pathleſs waſte, or undiſcover'd ſhore? _ 

pon Cd js the panes | "= 

peaceful deſert Dr unclaim*d® by Spain ? 5 

| rer let us riſe, the happy ſeats — — 8 
And bear oppreſſion's infolence no more. 
Non ſumus es: melior, qui ſem & omni © | 
Nocte die 2 ſumere =" * | arcs 
A facie j manus : laudare ; 

Si bene ructavit, ſi rectum minxit 1 

25 Scire volunt ſecreta domus, atque inde timeri. 

25 Materiem præbet cauſaſque jocorum 
Omnibus hic idem? fl fœda & ſeiſſa lacerna, &c. 
Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in ſe, 

Q quod ridiculos homines facit. 
Agmine facto, 


Debuerant olim tenues migraſſe Qu 
* The Spaniards ay; fot) —— K to make cla'm to ſome 
| 2 | This 


/ 


4 , 


1 POCO: EY 
* ———— 
; » 


This mournful truth is ev'ry pet 
56 SLOW RISES WORTH, BY | POVERTY. ITY 
But here more flaw, where all are ſlaves to . 
Where looks are merchandiſe, and ſmiles are 
Where won by bribes, by flatteries implor d, 2 
The groom retails the favours of his lor... "Tis 

But hark th* affrighted crowd's tumultuous crĩies 
Roll through the ſtreets, and thunder to the ſries 
Rais'd from „ dream of wealth and pow'r, "> LD 
405 us palace, "or fome bliſsful bow COTE ON 

you. i ftart, and fcarce with aching ſight $6 
Stain th approaching fire's tremendous licht; i 
Swift from purſuin __— take your wa, + 
And leave your ALL to flames a prey; Eg: og TAY, 
Then thro? youu world a wretched: vagrant . wh 
eee con non merit find a home: 
ain your mournful narrative diſcloſe, - <5 I 

While lun eglect, and moſt inſults your woes. e 
28 Should Heav'n 's juſt bolts Orgilio's wealth confound, 3 
And ſpread his flaming palace on the ground, | 
Swift o'er the land the diſmal rumour flies, 
And publick mournings the ſkies; 
The ee tribe in venal verſe relate, 
How virtue wars with perſecuting fate z - 
*9 With well n'd gratitude the penſion'd band 2 
Refund the — the beg W * $4.3, 
See | while . the y vaſſals come, 
And crowd with ſudden wealth the riſing dome; . 
The price of boroughs and of ſouls relies 1 3 
And raiſe his treaſures higher than before: 
Now bleſs'd with all the baubles-of the 
The poliſnꝰd marble and the _—_ plate, 


2 Haud facile * quorum rirtutibus obſiae © OY 
Res anguſta domi, ſed omæ durior illis | i 
Conatus. | * 
Omnia Rome 5 ON 
Cum pretio. a 
Cogimur, & cultis augere wah Berk: 
| ] —— — Uktimus autem B 
Ærumnæ cumiilus, quod nudum, & froftra | rogant _ 
Nemo cibo, nemo hoſpitio, al , it, . 5 
Si magna Aſturici ceci us, horrida mater, 3 
Pullati proceres. W 
ng Jam accurrit,. qui marmoza an bp 
Conferat impenſas: hic, . „ 65 
T0 modium argenti——— 1 Y 


4 
** * 


6% NON DOM: 


20 Orgilio ſees the golden pile aſpire, 
And hopes from angry Heav'n another fir. 
37 Could'ſt thou reſign the park and play content, 

For the Air bern, Serecn or of Trent; 

There might'ſt thou find ſome elegant retreat, 

Some hi pu. ſenator's deſerted ſeat ; | 

And ſtretch thy proſpects o'er the ſmiling land, 

For Js chun ren th dungeon == 

ere prune ks, ſupport oy oy ö 

E 

An e rounds a 

Deſpiſe the Ates of a venal lord: | 

There ev'ry buſh with Nature's muſick ri 

There ev 5 bears health upon its 

On all th * — ſecurity ſhall ſmile, 2 

And bleſs thine evening walk-and morning toil. F 

3* Prepare for death if here at night you roam, 

And ſign a your will befor you fup om home. 

33 Some © ery op, with new commiſſion vain; 

' Whofle 1 
Some frolick drunkard, reeling from a feaſt, 
Provokes a broil, and ſtabs you for a jeſt. 

34 Vet ev'n theſe heroes, miſchievouſly gay, 

Lords of the ſtreet, and terrors of the way; 

Fluſh'd as they are with folly, 2 and wine, 

Their prudent inſults to the poor confine; _ 


Afar they mark the flambeau's bright _ 
And ſhun the ſhining train, and golden coach. 


en Meliora, ac plura reponit 
Perficus orborum — hgh 
3: gi potes avelli Circenſibus, optima Sort, 

Aut Fabretariæ domus, aut Fuſinone paratur, 2 
uanti nunc tenebras unum conducis in annum; | 
ortulus hic. 

Vive bidentis amans & cult villicus horti, 

Unde epulum poſſis centum dare Pythagoreis. 
I Poſſis ignavus haberi, | 

Et ſubiti caſus improvidus, ad oœnp/ fi 

Inteſtatus eas. 

* Ebrius & petulans, qui nullum forte conidia, 

4 2 noctem patitur lugentis amicum 
eleidæ 


3 


2 quamvis improbus annis, 
| Atque mero fervens, cavet hunc, quem coccina læua 
Vitari jubet, & comitum longiſſimus ordo, 


Multum præterea flammarum, atque nen rn 


a M . 


* In vain, theſe dang gers paſt, your doors you doſe, 
And hope the almy bling flings of repoſe ; | . 
Cruel with guilt, and daring with deſpair, . 
The midnight murdꝰ rer burſts the faithleſs bar; | 
Invades the ſacred hour of filent reſt, 
And leaves, unſeen, a r in your breaſt. 
36 Scarce can our fields, ſuch crowds at Tyburn die, 
With hemp the gallows and the fleet ſup ly.” | | 
Propoſe your ſchemes, ye | 
Whoſe ® ways and means ſupport the faking Þ land: 2 5 
Leſt ropes be wanting in the tempting 3% 
To! ri r the . 
ſingle in ALFRED'S reign, 
Could half the nation's criminals contain; 
Fair Juſtice, then, without conſtraint ador 
Held high the _— f ſheath'd the ſword ; 93 
No ſpies were no uries knen, R 
Blft ! butah! how diff®rent from our 8 . 
uch could I add, but fee the b 620 hand, 5 
The tide retiring O0y me — | th 
39 Farewell !— you and hank, wo frag het, | 
Thou fly ſt for refuge to the wilds of Kentz 
= tir'd like me with follies and with crimes, 
ll h fr warn'ſ ſucceeding time 
rs thy friend, nor thou refuſe his ai,. 
Still foe to vice, forſake his Cambrian ſhade; 
In virtue's cauſe once more exert his rage. 
Thy ſatire point, and animate thy pagmſme. 
35 Nec tamen hoc tantum metuas : nam qui ſpelt te 6:7 
Non deerit : elauſis domibus, &c. _ 3 
36 Maximus in vinclis ferri modus; ut timeas, 3 3 
Vomer deficiat, ne marræ & ſurcula deſin rt. 1 
37 Felices proavorum atavos, felicia dicas THR . 
Secula, quæ quondam ſub ae atque tribunis 1 
Viderunt uno contentam carcere Romam. b 
2 His alias poteram, & pluries ſubnectere wy TW 
bed | jumenta vocant.— „ 
Ergo vale noſtri memor: & „ | than, | 2 25 
hs tuo 3 option. reddet Aquino 
Me quoque ad Eleu nam Cererem, veſtram 
Convelle a Cumis; ſatirarum ego, ni ny es 
Adjutor gelidos veniam calligatus Nes agros. 
* A cant term in the Houſe of — methods of = 
ing money. 
+ The nation was Liſcontented at the viſits made by the king 
to Hanover. 52 
"RI 1 


| 
| 
[ 


2 3 anxious toil, each e er ſtrife, 
A ſcenes of 8 


Rules the 


| Each gift of nature and each grace of art; 
With fatal f elocution flows, 


Wide waſting peſt ! that rages unconfin'd,” 


For gold the hireling judge diſtorts the ot ; 


* 
by — 
* 
4 4 4 
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VANITY OF” HUMAN WISHES, / 


IN IMITATION OF THE 


TENTH SATIRE OF JUVENAL, 


Fg * 


E r. * Obſervation, with W view, 
mankind from China to Peru; 


Gate wi with the ror maze of fate, 
Where wav'ring man, Mega A ydby 8 Pride 
To chaſe the dreary paths 
As treach'rous phantoms in u the miſt 12 
Shuns fancied ills, or chaſes airy good; 
How rarely reaſon uides the ſtubborn choice, 

or prompts the ſuppliant voice; | 
How nations ſink, by darling ſchemes oppreſs'd, 
When Vengeance liſtens to the fool's requeſt. 
Fate wings with ev'ry wiſh th afflictive dart, 


With oy NO pup courage glows, 


Impeachment ſtops the ſpeaker's pow'rful breath, 

And reſtleſs fire precipitates on death. . 
+ But, ſcarce obſery d, the knowing and the bold 

Fall in-the gen'ral maſſacre of gold; 


And crowds with crimes the records nr FOG | 
For gold his ſword the hireling ruffian draws, 


Wealth heap'd on wealth, nor truth nor ſafety boys 
The dangers gather as the treaſures riſe, 


„ ver. I-11. F Ver. 14-22, 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN . W 13 


Let Hiſtꝰry tell where ri 

And 13 title ſhakes the 3 e 
When ſtatutes glean the refuſe of the 8 8 B's 
How much more ſafe the vaſlal than the lord; + " | 
Lon ſculks the hind beneath the rage of pow Hd” 
And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tor 1 
Untouch'd his cottage, and his ſlumbers found, N Whew 
Tho? confiſcation's vultures hover round. e 

The needy traveller, Enn r 
Walks ie and EY AY | 


Now ae di ra _ tis” is rt A | 


One rae nn tes | 11 Wl te Boer 
Yet o ſtill one — the ſkies aſſailxxsk 1 
And e grandeur Joad the tainted ein e 
Ty nfidious rival and the gaping heir, tht e e th 
+ non e, Democritus, eee ey FARE +>. 
was cheerful wiſdom and inſtructiye mirth, e 
See motley life in modern trappings dreſs'd, - 47 48 


And feed with varied fools th? — jeſt ; 1 
Thou who could'ſt laug h where. want enchain'd capige pn ee 
Toil cruſh'd conceit, * — was of a piece yu 105 1 
Where wealth unloy'd without a A7 8 „ 
And ſcarce a ſycophant was fed by p „„ 
Where ne' er was known the form of — debete, „ 
Or ſeen a new- made mayor's 8 N E 
Where change of fay'rites made no chan ge of laws, - + 1 
And ſenates rd before the ale dae; 8 vi ES 5.5 „5 
How would'ſt thou ſhake at y 7 modeſt tribe, -- Ki 5-4” RE 
Dart the quick taunt, and oy the gens. 1648 | 
Attentive truth and nature to def * . ns 
And pierce each ſcene with philoſop ick eye? Ne 3 
To thee were ſolemn toys, or empty ſhow, , ' . 
The robes of pleaſure and the veils of woo .  .. 5 1 1 
All aid the farce, i in 1 5 3 
Whoſe joys are cauſeleſs, whole goon are vain, 2 5 ; 
Such was the ſcorn d fl e ge's mind, * 2 
Renew'd at ev'ry glance on human kind „„ 
How juſt that ſcorn ere yet thy voice declare, _— bl, "$2 
gearen ey'ry ſtate, nd ard — he 3 — 
7 Ver. 3 0 Ver. 28—55. 7 | | 
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Law in his voice, and | 
To him the church, the ent their weak contigh, 


Now ops at once the pride hors 8 


* Unnumber'd liants crowd Preferment”s gate, 


Alchirſt for wealth, and burning 1 


Deluſive Fortune hears th inceſſant 
They mount, they ſhine, evaporate, and fall. | 


On ev ry ſtage the foes of peace attend, 


Hate dogs their flight, and inſult mocks their end; 
Love ends with hope, the ſinking ſtateſman's door 


Fours in the morning worſhiper no more; 


For growing names the weekly ſeribbler lies, 
* growing wealth the dedicator fie 
That hung the bright lden of the plece 
un ight m 2 
And monk di in . — or in auctions ſold, 
To better feartres-yielss the frame of yobd 5 Raf 
eee wo codec 4 
Heroick worth, - benevolence divine: 
The form diſtorted juſtifies the fall, 
And deteſtation rids th i t wall. 
But will not Britain hear eal, 


Sign her foes doom, or . 


0 Freedom's ſons n n 
Degrading nobles and oontrouling ki al 
Our ſupple tribes repreſs their patriot * 
And aſk no queſtions but the price of votes 
With weekly libels and ſeptennial ale, e 
Their wiſh is full to riot and to rail, 


In full-blown gain for Wolfey and, 
_xy 1 ery Say 


Throꝰ him the rays of 
Turn'd by his nod the f 


—— ——— 


His ſmile alone ſecurity — 
Still to new his reſtleſs wiſhes towr, 
Claim leads to and pow 'r adyances pow 3 ; 


Till conqueſt — /'v ceas d to 1 

And rights ſubmitted, left him Ze. 

At length his ſov*reign frowns—the train of ſtate 
Mark the keen glance, eee 
Where e er he turns he meets a ſtranger s eye 
n and his fo LD | 


Wo EF 


ks golden canopy, the glitt'ri 
The regal palace, the luxurious b 
The li. Hed army, and the menial _ 
. Ver. 56-10%. . 
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With 


With with cares, — "YN 
He hag, refuge of monaſtick reſt. 
Grief aids diſeaſe, remembered folly ſtings, 
And his laſt ſighs re dach the ith uk kings... 
Speak thou, whoſe ights at humble p 
Shall Wolſey s wealth, wi Wolſey's e 
Or liv'ſt thou now, with \ fafer pride content, - 
The wiſeſt juſtice on the banks of Trent? 
For why did Wolſey, near the ſteeps of fate, 
On weak foundations rafieiy —— 
Why but to ſink beneath misfortune's blow. 
With louder ruin to the below? | 
What * gave VI tothe ur, leb, 
ut rd dd, . ede dada lie: 
N Aae and what ie 
to e va 
We bur heir wi indalg'd in courts to thine, © 
And pow'r too great to keep, or to reſign . 
When + firſt the — 
The young enthuſiaſt quits his eaſe for fame; 
Reſi Mee 5 
Caught from the ſtrong contagion of the goum: 
O'er Bodley's dome his — labours ſprend. 
And f Bacon's manßon trembles & er his head. 
Are theſe thy views ? Proceed, illuſtrious youthy | 


be thine? 


And virtue thee to the throne. of Truth! 
Yet, ſhould thy n — heat 
Till captive Science a 


Should reaſon guide thee with her 

on miſty Doubt reſiſtleſs 
Should no falſe kindneſs lure to looſe 
— oak rs En nor difficulty fright ; 


cell refrain, 
ae ee — 


Should on ſops her fatal dart, 
Nor claim the — a 2 
Should no diſeaſe thy torpi d,veins 3 

Nor Melancholy's 
Yet hope not life 


Nor think the doom of man reve 
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Nag ontiy ng world to turn thine eyes, 

e from learning'to be wiſe 3 * 

ere mats wat ils he ol eee, 0 

Toil, envy, want, the patro 3 

See nations, ſlowly wiſe 2 — — en 8 

To buried merit raiſe the tardy buff. 

If dreams yet flatter, once attend, 

Hear Lydiat's life, am Galileo's end. 
Norden, when Learning her fl prize beſtow 

Ihe glittring eminence exempt from foes 

See, when the vulgar ſcapes, delpis'd or aw'd, | 


From meager minds, tho? ſmaller ſines content 
The plunder'd palace, or ſequeſter d rent; 


And fatal Learning leads him to the block: 
E Genius weep, HH 
But hear his death, ye was * 
The v egg blazes; thorriumptal ſhow, | te 
The raviſh'd ſtandard, and the captive foe, - 
The ſenate's thanks, the Gazette's 
With force reſiftleſs o'er the brave prevail, 
Such bribes the rapid Greek oer Aſia — 
For ſuch the ſteady Romans ſhook the world; 
or ſuch in diſtant nds dde Britons thine, 
And ſtain with blood the Danabeor.the er 
This pow'r has ples fm ae an yam 
Till ſupplies the univerſal charm. 
Yet Reaſon frowns on — od neg 
Where waſted nations raiſe a — —_ 


From age to ag in cveraing ine wreaths regret 


at 

To ruſt on medals, or on ſtones decay. e 
On + what foundation ſtands the warrior's 

How juſt his hopes, let Swediſh Charles 
ons of adamant; a ſoul of fire, 

- o dangers fright him, and no labours tire; 

O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide 

Unconquer'd lord of pleaſure and of pain; 

No we ap icons ſceptres yield, 

| the trump, he ruſhes to the field; 


Rebellion's vengeful talons ſeize on Laud - aj NY 


Mark'd out by dang rous parts, he meets deer, | | 
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Did no ſubverted empire 


Did rival monarchs gi 
Or hoſtile millions 1 5 
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is THE vanitY br cron uten 


Wich une rpected legions burſts away; © ren TM tel 
And ſees defenceleſs realms receive his fw uu; - — 2 610 Hal 
Short ſway ! fair Auſtria her 
The queen, the beauty, e ** 
* to hill the beacon's roufing blaze ) 
reads wide the hope of plunder and of praiſe 5 k 
Is Sees Creatin, and l t Ni "i 1 
With all the ſons of rayage crowd the wür; 5 , 
The baffled p in honour's flatt'ring bloom 1 
Of haſty — finds the fatal doom, 
His foes deriſion, and his ſubjects blame; F ae uh 
And ſteals to death from anguiſh and . 1 
Enlarge * my life with multitude of day, Nö 
In health, in ſickneſs, thus the fu ant prays; A hn, 
Hides from himſelf his ſtate, and uns te Kom, Ir: 20 
That life p is protracted woe. fl ee FR 
Time hovers o'er, impatient to Taye n TOE 
And ſhuts up al the Gigs of foy- Werner. 241 9 41 
In vain cheir gift the bounteous ſeaſons —— 
The fruit autumnal, and the vernal fic "rs. 
With liſtleſs eyes the dotard views the the fore 
He views, and wonders' that pref or | 
Now pall the taftelefs meats, Jet wines a 
_ wad Bord fre * Ts 5 24 . Mia OF 
minſtre n, | 
Ts rt ASS = - 
of tou 8 WN 75.90 
Though dancing mountains witneſs d — 2 oper, 5 
Nor Jute nor lyre his feeble powers attend, 7 
Nor ſweeter muſick of a virtuous friend; 
But everlaſting dictates crowd his — 8 , 
Perverſely grave, ks wn PR wrong. | 
Parkes hy tk che et ane 2 
erplex ning niece 1 ork Mb 
While growing hopes ſcarce awe the . eds <5 
And ſcarce a legacy can option e 
The watchful gueſts fill nt th laſt offence; 1 


4 ve ed fx nce, 
rage with treact'rous fil, 


Aae his paſſions till they make his will 
VUnnumber'd . his joints 


Lay feg u life, u preſs th die Nel, 
© 5s e Ver, 188488. 
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But iſh'd Av'tice ſtill ly, 7 a 1 n * 
15 les aggtavate his pains z: 7 is 65s. 
He turns, WI anxious heart and crippled hands, 1585 164 Ff 
His bonds of debt; and mo oye ee yoga 0A 
Or views his coffers with ſuſpicious eyes, nie 
Unlocks his gold, 3 He Wee... "+ N 46 7 


But grant, the virtues of a temp rate peine, oy; 15 | 
Bleſs with au age exempt from ſcorn or grime ; honed 74 
An age that melts with unperceiv'd pen, 2 R 
And glides in modeſt innocence away; bir b A - 


Whoſe peaceful Benevolence — dn 24 en in 
Whoſe night e Conſcienes cheers: 1 
The gen n' ral fav*rite as the gen n'ral friend: 6 £06327 2153 Lt 14 
Such age there is, and who ſhall-wih its end. * 
Yet ev'n on this her Is flings, — er 
To weary mi ES wiv #75 Fut 10 11 Ty 
Ne ture ao Aer as the yy * e uy 
A ſiſter ſickens, or a er nt mourns. 2% lich Rue 
Now kindred Merit fills fable al | oy 10 1 +2454 1, 
Now claims a tear ; Ab Þ A 
Year chaſes year, decay purſues decay, il e 
Still drops Aon 07 from witkring life 'awayy ß 


— forms ariſe, and Air rent vie wee eee per T 
rfluous 1 vet' ran on the | wok WRT | 

Thi pitying Nr ſigns the laſt ng ih hr HC 

And bids afflifted worth retire to peace. * , 


Bur fer there are whom hours like theſe await, 4 m1 _ 5 
Who ſet unclouded in the gane ieee n | 


From Lydia's monarch . Me 950 
By Solon caution'd to regard Duet, tage re I0t 
In life's laſt ſcene « what rodigies ſurpriſe, | = had 385T E104] 
— of the brave, and * mel ts: gut ha 45 Sol 
From Marlb'ro the ſtreams. e ue, woT f 
A = Aas ler and a 8 75 ad 100 0 

e * teeming mother, anxious ee, * 70} 167 
Begs for each birth the fortune of a face: M 


Ye Vane could tell what ills from beauty Kar erat 167 
And Sedley curs'd the form that pleas d a MF D rum 
Ye nymphs of rofy lips and radiant eyev, non Sia 


de tes buſy to be wie; of «bo 55 5 991 
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| iſlike alarm, no wiſhes riſes . 
'No cries invoke the mereies oi the ſkies ? _ ern 


Safe in his pow, Go nou, ve 
The ſecret ambuſh-of a r 
Enplore his aid, in his deciſions ret, COMETS 


Secure, whate er he gives, he gives the beſt 
Vet when the ſenſe of ſacred preſence fire, 
And ſtrong devotion to the-ſkies aſpires. 
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He of a and then inhagin*d new: 
Exiſtence faw him ſpur her bounded reign, | | 
And panting Time toil'd after him in van. 
His powerful ſtrokes preſiding Truth i 'd, Eon 1 01 
And unreſiſted Paſſion Ron's the 5d - of T 
Then Jonſon came, inſtrufted' from the hol 1 
To pleaſe in method, and invent e | od "x 
= N ple wg and laborious art, | CLUSTER, 
'd the heart: . e cron 0 


For e 1 hr nh Hon could praiſmGGQ. 
A — —_ he met the "bo e 


But left, like E 8 . laſting STR ˙»—0Ü¹Ü¹Ü - 
The wits of found eaſter ways to fame, © i 2h; ja 

Nor wiſh'd for Tanker s art, or Shakſpeare's flame, De 

— e — Aab n 
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3 ones 
Via always 2 a ſympathetic 98 


pleas d their age, and did not aim How, © 
| Yet ids like theſe aſpir'd to laſting praiſe, 
And proudly hop'd to pimp in future days, 
Their cauſe was gen'ral, their ſupports were ſtrong; 
Eo 
e 
And Virtue call'd 12 her aid. . 
Then cruſh'd b Tg 
For years the 
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Vet 
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_ Yet ſtill did Virtue deign the ſtage to tread, , 
Philoſophy remain'd, though Nature fled. 

But forc'd, at length, her antient reign to quit, 

She ſaw; great Fauſtus lay the . Witz = 

Exulting Folly hail'd the joyous a 8 55 

And Pantomime and So e her ſway. 


But who the coming e reſage. 


And mark the future periods of the tage? | 
Perhaps if ſkill could diftant times explore, 
New s, new Durfeys, yet remain in 
Perhaps where Lear has rav'd, ind Hamlet cyl, 
On flying cars new ſorcerers may ride z 
Perhaps (for who can gueſs th effects of chance » 
Here Hunt box, or Mahomet * may. dance. 

Hardi is his lot that, here b Fee 
Muſt watch the wild vi es of Rs 
With ev'ry meteor of caprice muſt 4. 
And chaſe the new-· blown bubbles o 
Ah! let not Cenſure term our er Thos, 
The ſtage but echoes back the publick voice . 
The drama's laws, the drama's patrons give; 
For we that live to pleaſe; muſt pleaſe to = AJ, 


Then prompt no more the follies you decry,. - wy "0c 5 


As tyrants doom their tools 1 | 


*Tis yours, this night, to-bid the reig Commence 3 


Of reſcued Nature and reviving Senſe; 

To chaſe the charms of Found, þ the pomp of Show, 
For uſeful Mirth and ſalutary Woe 5; -. 

Bid ſcenic Virtue. from the riſing age, 


And Truth diffuſe her radiance from th Gage. 
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Vot'ries of Fame, and worſhipers of Pow x! 

Diſmiſs the rg hantoms for an hour. 
Our daring os. ip ſpirit 3 1 
8 ence. e ty moral for mankind. 
Lew 555 ene a1 ts the virtuous mind. 
though calm; s, thought reſigns; 
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Ang 3 him, 
Be this at i rie I is his p 
pas no mod arts are __ 7. ” 


- ,cat-calls'aM LO 145 10 ; 
no qe ep re Ul the fatal found. 


2 5 eye l wit, 
He rolls no Hader o'er reixe thomea 


No ſnares to captivate the judgement To reads ; 
Nor bribes your eyes to Wala rejudice your 83. 
Unmoy'd though 4 and Rivals rail; 
Studious nun. _> = aſham'd to fail. 
He ſcorns the meek addreſs, 'the ſuppliant ſtrain. 
With merit needleſs, and without it vain. _ 

In Reaſon, Nature, Truth, he dares to truſt: 
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DEMETRIUS und LEONTIVS, in Turkiſh nan 


| 3 bride d Tut tory n 
ND is it + VA amet Pont es Poco 1 Sid 
Hid in the 8 diſguiſe of * i 
With ſervile ſecrecy to lurk in-ſhades; + - is. lle he: 
And vent our ſuff gs in clandeſtine groans? , 
alien, wo oo : SY 
Till breathleſs fury reſted from FE e ee re wy 
Theſe groans were fatal, theſe diſguiſes yain ; 8 
But now our Turkiſh conquerors hae quench'd . 20 f. 
Their rage, and pall'd their appetite of murder; TY 
No more the glutted ſabre thirſts for blood. 
And weary cruelty remits her tortures, 5 
„„ e he 
| Yet Greece enjoys na leam of -tranſlent hope, 1 8 
No ſoothing interval mg eful ſorrow ; 23 35 * 0 


The luſt s the rage of conqueſt. A d 

The luſt of geld, unfeeling Mar = PRES IR 
The laſt corruption of degenerate” man 

Urg'd by th? imperious ſoldier's fierce command, * 

The groaning Greeks. break up their golden caverns. . 2 1 

| Pregnant with ſtores that India's mines _ Rc. . 

l 


* accumalated wealth of paling ages. 
? 1 2 © DEMETRIUS, | pl 5 7 r > 
Pr nets! to0 pg wo fr kee 
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That wealth, which, granted to the weeping prince, 


Had e 


0 us reſery d to lure the wolves of Turkey! 


ſhame to grief, and infamy to ruin. 
Lamenting Av'rice now too late diſcovers 
Her own * in the public ſafety. 
LEON TIUs. 
| Reproach not mi — ſons of Greece, 
Ill-fated race ! ſo oft beſieg d in vain, 
With falſe ſecurity beheld invaſion. 


Why ſhould they fear That 8 * bs 


The clouds, a ſignal of i 
ee eee 1 


rr Greece, 1 


And not one ; prodigy far our fate. 
DEMETRIUS. 


A Wendel horrid prodigies foretdld it. 
A feeble government, eluded laws, 

A faRtious populace; kuritious: tiobles, - 
When public Vlog ea ſtates. 


bold front, the harbi 1 
Enn d brave Leontius call for 1 
Which cheats interpret, and which fools 
When ſome neglected fabtick nods beneath 


The weight af and tottert to the tempeſt; 


Muſt Heav'n diſpatch the meſſengers of li 
Or wake the dead to warn us of 'ts Ta 


/ LEONTIUS. 
Well mi c the n of ar vice fink" 
Before ſuch foes of more than human forces 
ws Pow'r inviſible, from Heay'n or Hell, 
Conde elf WO ! 
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Whate'er our crimes, our woes demand op” tha as 
Each night, 2 Ne ar . 


Quitting my cloſe refreat, 1 the city, 
And, weepingy 


With ſilent pangs I view che tow'ring domes, 
Sacred to pray r, and wander thro? the ſtreets ; 
Where commerce laviſh'd unexhauſted plenty, 
nn TRIO 5 
| _ + DEMPTRIUS, | |» 


©" zpowrivs.. © 
e burſts 4 mingled Ae 


88 


The diſſonance of barb rous trium 3 
Shrieks of affright, and wailings of d gens 1 guage 
Oft when the cries of violated OE 
Aroſe to Hea vn, and piere d my bleeding OY Lat 
I felt thy pains, and trembled for Aſpaſia. ” 14 
pPMETRUus. 
Aſpaſia! ſpare that lov'd, this mourn nam : . 
Dear hapleſs ous grief o'erbears — © 
My reaſoning pow'rs—Dear, haplebs, loſty"Alpaſiat t: 
V 
Suſpend-the thought. ad 7 7 
| DEMETRIUS. | EIN 


All thought on her 
Yerle ms think ſee Gets maid, 
monſters gaze with ſavage rapture, 
n, 
1 LEONTIUS. 
Awake, Demetrius, from this diſmal dream, © 
Sink not beneath imaginary ſorrows: 
Call to your aid V 
- Think on the fu change of humah ſcenes ; |_| 


Think on the various accidents.of wr; 5 PE a 


Think on, the mighty pow'r of awful virtue; 
Think on ae Providence Gut guards the goot. 
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ſooth my ſoul, and teach me how to loſe thee. . 
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While thus we mourn hs fortune of APO, 
To what are we reſerv'd ? | | 
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But hope, r 
If happinet can be without Aſpaſia. 1 
Wr 
But gays this new-ſprung hope? 
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The chief, whoſe wiſdom guides he. Luck counſels. bf 
He, tir'd of flav'ry, tho? the higheſt ſlave, .. Y 
Prqjects at once our freedom and his on; IE 
And bids us thus diſguis'd await him here. 
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Can he reſtore the ſtate he could not fave ? 
In vain, when Turkey's troops aſſail'd our walls, 
His kind intelligence. yd their meaſures ; J 
Their arms N goo Cali was our 
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Awake each eu that ſep within Pu" Ye 
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If chaſing paſt events with vain purſuit, t, 

Or wand'ring in the wilds of future . 

A ſingle thou ht now rove, recall it home. 15 8 

But = thy end ſuſtain the glorious cue, Sg ih 

The cauſe fiber, the cauſe of nations? pa: 
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Thou that haſt long perus'd the draughts of . 

And know ſt the ers of vice and virtue, 
Left by the hand of Heay'n on human cl yx. 
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d the youthful ki r 
. vengeance at the name 
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Such àre the woes when orbits pow” 5 
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If there be any land, as fame reports, 
Where common laws reſtrain the we and ſujet, | 
A happy land,' where woos og bark 
Flows through each member of th? embodied dae; „ 
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Her grateful ſons ſhine bright =. er'ry virtue; « dag 
Untainted with the luſt of innovation, | 5 
Sure all unite to hold her league of rule e 
Unbroken as the ſacred chain of C 
That links the jarring elements in eee 
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Fierce as he was, he dreaded to deſtroy 
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But now confirm'd, and ſwelling with his a tris. 
Secure he tramples my declining fame, os al 
Frowns unreſtrain'd, and dooms me with his eyes. 
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Far from his troops, he toys his hours away. 
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And brought his beauteous plunder to the alen. 
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— my 5 wih nnn ĩ]ĩx5i'x 
His wealth, his . his honours, he: . e 
Till, in the midſt of arrogance: 
. e 
W e i 2 | R „ 5 

. d Ai ee in queſt o of. thee. * 11 J <2 4 75 
| — DEMETRIUS... a et; Se OT ae ens 

Leſt baton e Sf 


our. infant „ n - 
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DEMETRIOs. ach | 
| Ti anxieties of love. 


\ ASIA. 

Think how the Sov'reign e of kingdodis'* 
Deteſts thy falſe aſſociates black deſigns, 
And frowns on perjury, reven e, and murder. . 
8 with L - t the feas of _ | 
When Heav'n ſwelling billows rage, 

And point vindictive lightnings at rebellion, |. 
Will not the patriot ſhare the. traitor's danger? 
Oh could oy genre free thy country, 
Nor mingled guilt pollute the fred cauſe ! | 


Permitted oft, though not infpir'd b) Heav'n, 
Sud treaſons puniſh impious kings. | 
©  ASPASIA. 
Nor end my terrors with the Sultan's d: 
Far as futurity's untravell'd waſte 
Lies open to conjecture's dubious ken, 
On ev'ry ſide confuſion, rage, ai ron 
Perhaps the phantoms of a" woman's fear, 
EN : 
Zach Turkiſh boſom burns for thy 
Ambitious Cali dreads the ſtateſman's arts, © 
And hot Abdalla hates the happy lover. _ 
ne lx i 
ous man ! to nbd TI 
Too much ode, rs fre yn ual weakneſs. _ 
Sometimes the wretch, unaw'd. _— 
22 devotion hr honour. 
The reeking maſter's murder, 
e mapa igsm friendſhip. 
. 
Ho ſoon, alas ! will int'reſt, fear, or envy, 
O'erthrow ſuch weak, ſuch accidental, virtue, 
Nor built on faith, nor fortified by conſcience? 
” DEMETRIUS. © - 
When deſpꝰ rate ills demand a ſpeedy cure, 
Diftruſt is cowardice, and prudence folly. 
n 
Yet . ere you Set dercn: 
What hand, when death has ha wry Demers, 


DEMETRIUS. 3 <br + 


93 


2 . 1 bl 
v l 
F 
” \ 


A TEAGADY.- WW 


an guard Abele from triumphant ltr. - | 
" DEMETRIUS. * = 
Diſmiſs theſe needleſs e Qin 
Well known, long try d, expect us on the here. 
rne on the fi of the ſmiling deep, | 
So at cw fart in nn 7 aA 
| r 77 11787 


Sal, ill, diſtruſt fits heavy and 
Wil e er an g don ——— 


Should Heav'n, 10 refuſe its Aueh 
Diſperſe Our hopes, and unappes's our * | * . F 
Yet ſhall the conſcience of the great atterhpt 1 
Diffuſe a brightneſs o'er our future da [2 


Nor will his 5 groans re 
But how canſt thou e you of exile? 


Canſt thou forget hereditary iplendours, 

To live obſcure upon a foreign coaſt, 

Content with ſcience, inen and ove? e 
Nor wealth,' nor titles, m Afpaſia's A 
Oerwhelm'd and loſt amidſt the publick ruins, „ 
Unmov'd I faw the glitt ring triſſes — > e e 
And thought the petty beneath a ſigh, FOE Rs 
Chearful I follow to the rural cell; n TR 
Love be my wealth, and m egen vrwe, * Meet Oe 
Submiſ o . 

u ve, or event, 55 » „ = 
Now let us wait the laſt poi when . e 
Secure of happineſs from - ORG I, 
Nor fear the fair and learn'd can — e ene” 
The mi ty Tuſcan I Ga Hh 
To kind Italia's hoſ hoſpitable ſhades z\. | 25 1 
There ſhall ſoft leiſure wing tir exeurſive $22 Ta re 
And Peace prop itious ſenile © on fond defirez ©  _ _ 

There ſhall delpotick Eloquinee refiane VVV 
Her antient empire oer the yielding heart; 05 55 25 „** 
There Poetry tune her ſacred voice, „„ 
And eee 1 
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8 (+1 E N . Un | 
1 "DEMETRIUS, ASPASIA, CALL 1 ad 
2 RES e ee ee, 8 
At length th' unwilling ſun reſi „ 10 
To 2 io RE, 
Propitious hours to and death, | 
Purſue the laſt remajns ing ring * 
| © DEMETRIUS... 
"Count not theſe hours as of vulgar time, 
8 Jef, or far, r, rt 
i neglect, or or f ; 

No No ere * — redeems ; we 
To-morrow's dawn ſhall fee the Turkiſh Rs 
Stretch'd in the duſt, or tow'ring on his throne 3 
To-morrow's dawn ſhall ſee the mi - 4nd 
The ſport of tyranny, or land of nations... 


CALI. 
Then waſte no 


longer theſe important moments 
In ſoft endearments, and in gentle murmurs ; 
Nor loſe in love the patriot and the hero 
| DEMETRIUS» ' fag” 
Tis love combin'd with guilt alone, that melts | | 
2 ſoften'd oy pear 3 at" 0 
ut virtuous paſſion prompts the great reſolve, 
| „ vV'nly fire. 
Tg N on goodneſs 


Guide all thy ev'ry ſtormy — 
And ſtill thy 125 d. hom 
EE 2 7 
may we mort n, ſecure e | 
To feel no more — of ſeparation &. ; ee 1 


„ DEMETRIVS, CALL g 


wei > ata; 

This night alone is ours—Our mighty foe, | «oh: 
No longer loſt in am'rous ſolitude, - ' W 7904 Brat 
Win now remount the lighteſt ſeat of empire, rh fees e 
And ſhew Irene to the ſhouting people: 8 
_ Aſpaſi I ing v6 th en in his arm, ö 
And liſt ning to ng tale of pow r; | 
Wich ſoften'd-voice ſh e dropp'd the faint ine 
„— 8 e 


BR.” / 2 Rec 
Now „ 1 e 
New tins eyes, thine eyes "RA —— 1 


Shall dart their am'rous glances at the _ 
Or glare on Cali You mali you e er 


DEMETRIUS, * LzoNTWS, ABDALLA. 


; LEONTIVS. d 
Our bark unſcen has each d ih- appointed „ 
And where yon trees wave ofer the foaming * 
| Reclines againſt the ſhore: our Grecian op 

Extends its lines along the ſandy * NY W. c e 
Elate with hope, and panting for a foes, _ 5 „ 
/ | /ABDALLA. _ 3 

The far ring winds afift the great deſign,  - 

Sport in our fails, A ER 
cn 

'Tis well—A ſingle blow completes « our this, 
Return with (| Leontius,. to. your charge; 
The Greeks, diſorder'd by their leader's . „ 
May droop Aena . or Bade into madneſs. . 1 

©  LEONTIUS... | 
Supefted ſtill?— What villain's pois nous roman. 
Dares join Leontius' name with fear or falſchood ? _ 
Have [ for this preſerv'd my guiltleſs boſom, _ 
Pure as the thoughts of infant innocence ? 
Have I for this defy'd the chiefs of . 
Intrepid in the flaming front of war ? . 

: CALI, : 
Haſt thou not ſearch'd my ſoulꝰs ofoundeſt hg? * 
Is not the fate of Greece and Cal thine? _ 
LEONTIUS.'. 
—. has thy choice then pointed out Leontius, - 

Unfit to . this night's "luſtrious toils? 
To wait remote from action, and from honour, 

An idle liſt' ner to the diſtant cries „„ 
Of ſlaughter'd infidels, and claſh of ſwords? - 9 
Tell me the cauſe, that while thy name, Demetrius, 
Shall ſoar triumphant on the wings of na 
Deſpis'd and curs'd, Leontius _ deſc | 
2 hifling ages, a proverbial co ward. 

e of woman, and the ſcorn of fools??s?s 
I W-: _- DEMETRIUS, 


J Ez ES 


- DEMETRIUS. | 

Can brave Leontius be the flave of Glory ? 
Glory, the caſual gift of thoughtleſs crowds !. * 
| Glory, the bribe of avaricious Virtue! ' 
Be but my country free, be thine the praiſe,; 

I aſk no witneſs, but atteſting conſcience, 
No oo but the records of the ſky.  _ 
__ eee 

t hel then head the troop 

While I ay th' oppreſſor 55-59% Th 
LM DEMETRIUS, 

What canſt thou boaſt ſu jor to Demetrius ? 


Aſk to whoſe ſword the Greeks will truſt their cauk 7 8 


My name ſhall echo the ſhouting field; 
Demand whoſe force yon urkiſh heroes'dread, | 


Cc ALI. 
Muſt Greece, fill wretched by ber children's folly, 
For ever mourn their avarice or faftions? © - 
Demetrius juſtly pleads a double title, 
The lower int eit aids th patriot's claim, | Na 


" My pride e vnjhinley 
y pri ne'er pr m 
Succeed, my friend, unenvied Vi Gann 
| Heck flew lt flat DEMETRIUS. 
1'teel new t t my nerves, *' 
My ſoul expands to 3 Croke... 
Now wes o'er us with propitious wings, 
Ve ſacred ſhades ade of martyrs ; 
All ye, whoſe blood tyrannick rage effus'd, | 
| yo ee drank, be eee | 
rom the manſions of perpetual peace 
- Deſcend, to ſweeten labours onoe your on. 
| JJ fs 
So then, and with united eloquenee 
Confirm your troops; and when the moon's 1 
Plays on the quiv'ring waves, to guide our flight, | 
Return, Demetrius, and be wo Br ever, | 
g's IR Den. _ L. 
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C 4 L I, ABD ALLA. 3 5 ' | 


1 „ ith ry ule A 8 
How the new d with airy rule, e 
Looks down, - contcmptuous, from his fancy d rig, Roads 
And utters fate, e apr bug Fares 


Far be ſuch black den 3523 Gali! 

When Aſia's nations own me for their lord, FI 

Welt, ae eee 
ADALLA. ; 

Js this the recompence reſerv d for me?: 

Dar'ſt thou thus dally with wg oy TEE 

Hence forward no more m ae MO © ok 

Wake from IE malte en 3 2 #%. 

And bid thy vilionaey 3 Bok 


8 0 1 : 
x need not namo ity 
Aſpaſia's . * ina e | 
Nor hope, nor wiſh, nor live, but for af. 
CALL. © 
| That fatal beauty plighted to Demetrius 
rn ee | 
 ABDALLA. | 


1 Fee, 


— thou know thy, A 


| ABDALLA. _ 

Too well I know him, ſince on Thracia's plains | 
I felt the force of his tem arm, . 
And ſaw my ſeatter d ſquadrons fly before him. bf a pre 
Nor will I truſt th* uncertain chance of combat; i 
Ihe rights of princes let the fword decide, XP! 33 

The petty claims of empire and of honour: „ 
Revenge and fubfle jealouf an Ann OG RISE Ces 
A furer fan 2 585 ER 


4, 


td e762 


DIS Ti. 
0 ſpare the gallant Greek, | in him we _ 
| The politicians arts, and hero's fame. 


13 Let prudence obyiate an impe 4 2 


| . ABDALLA, .. 
When nent we meet; before we ſtorm the palace, 
The bowl ſhall circle to- confirm our league; 
Then ſhall theſe juices taint Demetrius 


draught, 
- - [Shewing 4 9 Hhnk 
And ftream deſtructive thr. h his veins ;. 
Thus we he live to ſtrike th important b * 


And] eee 4 ind heel 
7 SCENE v. 
MAHOMET, MUSTAPHA, CALI, b 


MAHOMET. 
Henceforth for ever be this day, 
Sacred to love, to pleaſure, and Irene! 
The matchleſs fair has bleſs'd me wo 
Let ev'ry tongue reſound Irene's 8 * 
And ſpread the general tranſport . mankind. 
EALT. 

| Bleft prince, for whom 8 Heavin ordains 

ow join thy e's y Cali's 

Suſpend e 3 
Nor wiſh for hounes in Irene's arms, 


MAHOMET. 
Forbear—I know the long-try'd faith of Cali, 


CALI. 
O! could the eyes of kings, -like - 26 
Search to the dark receſſes of the ſou], 
Oft would they find ingratitude ud reaſon 
By ſmiles and and praiſes, ill 
ow rarely would meet, in ih 
Fidelity ſo firm, fo pure, as] as mine 
© MUSTAPHA, .. | 
Pet ere we give our Jooſen'd thoughts 9 17 


A 


Tainted by ſloth, the rent of ſod; ition, 

The hungry Janizary burns for plunder,  _ . 

And growls in private fer his i . T 
MARE r. 

To ſtill their murmurs; ere the eventieth n 

5 e e 


rouze to war 


1 


And Buda fall, ang a F 
Then ſhall Venetia feel the Turkiſh por, el nr \ 
And ſubject ſeas roar round their quan Fin e ee 
- | ABDALLA,. . en phe A 
Then ſeize fair Italy's delightful 1 
To fix your ſtandard in imperial Ae +25 . 
5 5 F 
Toben anal new crimes, F 
To canonize the ſlaves of ſuperſtition, eee 
And fill the world with follies and n | | 
Till angry Heav'n ſhall mark them out for ruin, 
And war o'erwhelm them in their dream of vice, 1 
O, could her fabled ſaints, and boaſted prayers, RN 
Call forth her ancient heroes to the field, 


e mig the fierce ſhock. of nations, , PINTS, 
Tocroſs the to rings of an equal ſoul, i 


And bid they maſter genius 2 the world! _ 
AI nnn my pur 
kun al ad Aba 
| zern . 
MAHOMET, MUS TAPHA. 10 
MAHOMET« . ; 
Still Cali lives: and muſt he live 82828 ? 3 I 
That — villain's forc'd. . 
_ "UL en 791 
ith cautious vigi at m . 

Two faithful 3 4 N 


Purſue him throught oo rinths o e fe „ 
N | | * . 


And wait your ſummons fo report k boy oh 
Mao. N os 7 

Call them but let them not prolong their tale, MR £2 

Nor preſs tos you "oy 2 * $. patience. 7 


n dan. 
80E5 N E 3 = bh 
—_— _ „ 
omeꝰ er the I * 
Of happineſs lures on from toil to toil, e 
Remember Mahomet, and cenie thy labour. - 5 ; lic o 
3 8 him here, * in war, — . 


1 


W TT RTE 


Behold him wretchedin his double triumph j | 
His fav'rite faithleſs, and his miſtreſs baſe. 
Ambition only gave her to my arm, 
By reaſon not convinc'd, nor won by love. 
Ambition was her crime; e en e 
Dooms me to loath at once, and doat on 
And idolize th? apoſtate I contemn. 
r y dream of fancy 


e ee od vor ni, 


WITTTY 8 
MAHOMET, MUSTAPHA, HASAN, ann c 


' __ MAHOMET, -—- 


Caraza, {peak=—have ye remark'd the Balla? * 
CARAZA. 10 

Cloſe, as we might unſeen, we watch'd his ſteps; 

His hair diſorder'd, and his gait unequal, ' 

Betray d the wild emotions of his mind. 

prone See der dg Boles — 

rb'd in tz om his 
Conſtrains a ſullen ſmile, and ſhoots away. 
With him Abdalla we beheld— | 


MUSTAPHA- 


„%%% o V ˙ rns if Re: 
— MR, ee 
Deny d the government of Servia's province. EL 
| ei te 3 oY 

We mark'd him 1 in excels of 
And heard, within the thicket that Ns, 
An undiſtinguiſh' ſound of rent ning rage. 
How guilt, onde harbour'd i 8 den 

ow in ou 
— — the brave, degrades the great! 
See Cali, dread of kings, and pride of armies, | 
| By treaſon level'd with the dregs of men | | 
Ere guilty fear depreſs'd the OO: 
An angry murmur, a rebellious 

| Had firetch'd the fiery boalter in the gate. 


MAHOMET. 
„„ 
Abr the croyd, and by their-laves 


fa 
yn 


A TRAGEDY, 
thi and the private paſſage 
2 i night, 20d throngh 


all the tedious 
N 1 Muſtapha. 


8 0 E NE . Hes 3 
_ Faroe CARASA. Edie. 


* , : f * . 
g 
4 . 


dene he O ga eee 
Contrive perhaps the ruin of our empire, 
League vit our chiefs, ail r eie 
/.. CARAZA. 
Whate'er their ſcheme, the Baſlz's death defeats it, : 


fn my tongue. 
' / HASAN. 
What ties to faves? what gratitude-to foes ? 
CARE. 
In chat black day when nager d thoufanis fell 5 
Around theſe fatal walls, the tide of war "Pot 
Bore me victorious onward, e eee „ 
Tore unreſiſted from the giant han 5 55 © ACS! 
Of Stern Sebalias the triumphant creſcent, - „ 
Dr „ 
There became, nor bluſh to make it known,  _ -. 
gere e 5 
wro with ſucceſs, . 
Donde to Gen Al ES 225 
But brave Demetrius x wen revenge, 
And gave me life— 


1 


 HASAN.. 4 
Do thou repay he ; 
— tb i Be : of, 
Profuſe of wealth, or bounteous of ſucceſs, 
When Heav'n beſtows the ty ir 11 
Let no weak doubt the gen rous hand reſtrain, 
For when was unn . 
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 Play'd fearleſs in th inviolated ſhades, 


M 1 1 25. 


MET: We: 97 5 
"SCENE * 


ASPASIA, folus.. 
N theſe dark moments of ſuſ pended fate, 
While yet the future W of my * 
Lies in the wonib of Providence conceal'd, 
And anxious angels wait the mighty birth; 
O grant thy ſacred influence, pow ful Virtue! | 
Attention riſe, ſurvey the fair creation, $ 
Till, con cidus of th W deity, _ 
This calm, we gl, CR waking 
gold, 


ar and pride, and empire. 
** a Irene and auen, 
a SCENE n. 
As A814, IRENE, nnd; Actendants, * 
IR ENS. . 


See how the moon through all th uncloided ſky 
Spreads her mild radiance, and deſcending dews 
Revive the languid flow'rs ; thus nature ſhone 
New from the Maker's hand, and fair M | 
In the bright colours of primeval ſpring; 
When os while fraud was yet. mage 


This elemental joy, this gen'ral calm, 
Is fare the ſmile of unoffended Hearn, 
Yet! Why— N 


N 


Penſive, — ET 
— he lot eee eee, J 

ut ſee, maid, at our approach, 
Reſumes th' im perious air of haughty Virtue, 


r uomingled 


Aſpaſia ſcorn'd the Turkiſh crown 
confidence in Heav*n ? 


this th 
this th" boaſted bliſs of conſcious Virtue :? ; 


* TRAGEDY, on 
When did Content ſigh out her cares in cu rg 
When did Felicity repine in 2 | a 
 ASPASIA. 67 < SES „ . Wor ph * 
Ill ſuits with guilt the gaieties of dts... 
When daring yice inſults eternal juſtice, - | 1 
The 3 of 2 forget compaſlion, by . 
And ſnatch the faming bolt with hay hand, | WP 1 
\JKBNE- +5. . eee 
Forbear tf 1 threats, nodes Propheteſs of. il, S Jes 
Vers'd in 2 ſecret ee of the ſky. | | 
„ 
Forbear—Bift tn ſunk beneath roch; 13 a6 2 
In vain affected raptures fluſh the _” PN ns os 
And ſongs of pleaſure warble from the t 
When fear and anguiſh labour in the b 


And all within is darkneſs and confuſion. 5 1 
Thus on 3 a 8 F ſide 
Unfading verdure roving | | 
While feret 4 with — rage, | - 
Inſatiate on her waſted entrails prey, V 
And molt en bee branes: into in. V 
8 = 8 E E N E m. ATION, Wo 
ASPASIA, IRENE, DEMETRIUS, 75 
þ -.. DEMETRIUS. / 4 
Fly, fly, my Loye! deſtruQtion-ruſhes on us, 0 
The rack. CPR: 00s and the ford purſues, e 
As AsIA. 3 
Is Greece deliver'd?. is the tyrant fall'n? { 45 8 4 
6G ys 3 FRY | 5 18 
reece is no more; rotyerous tyrant eie OE 
Reſerv'd, for other — hg the ſcourge of Hearth 1. by” 
ASPASIA.'' - 


455 by wht Me force, - were you defeated? | 
inen en PROT 


| Hated RF his jealous * 
Pr out in 1 curs'd mA” 


Born to compleat the ruin of her country? ? 
Hide me, oh hide me from upbraiding —— 
Qh, hide me from myſelf! 
{ © DEMETRIUS. _ 

| Be fruitleſs dier 
The doom of gulle alone nor dare to ſeize th 
The breaſt hw Virtue | the throne of Peace, 
Devolve, dear maid, thy {orrows on the wretc 
ves fear, or rage, or treachery, 3 us 

IRENE, aſide. | 
A private ſtation may diſcover more 
Then let me rid them of Irene's preſence : 
ZN and ec Joſe to Jove and treaſon. | 


leu ö 
| " ASPASIA. n 
| | "DEMETRIUS. en ee, 
To tell, or hear, were waſte of life. 

| 2 1165 

The life which only this deſign Wen 4 Tam 
Were now well loſt in hearing 1 you fail'd. | 

| "DEMETRIUS. | 


Or meanly fraudulent, or madly gay; 
Abdalla, while e . near ER TY 
With Hi-tim'd mirth propos'd the bow! of love. 
— uſt as it reach'd my lips, a ſudden 
E und untöuch'd, 
And ſeize my ſword with mn 
ASPASIA. | 
Wat cry? The ſiratagem ? Did then A alla 
DEMETRIUS, _— 
At once nde paſſions ae bi 
Then all is paſt, he cried——and darted-from us f 
nano ̃ 
— Layer. > 
1 x 9 
83 2. force attempt, or art contrive ? 
- DEMETRIUS. | 
Amazement ſeiz'd us, and the hoary Bam 
Stood torpid in ſuſpence; but ſoon Abdalla 
Return'd with force that made reſiſtance vain, 
And _ TOTS E eee 


Cali 


A TRAGEDY. 
Cal difarm'd was borne away to death; . 


My cleap'd, or favour'd, or negleied. = 


_...._*,, ASPASIA.. 
O Greece ! renown'd for ſcience and for wealth, 
Behold thy boaſted honours ſnatch'd away. 

TO DEMETRIUS... _ | 

Though diſppointment | blaſt + ee ſcheme, _ 
Yet much remains 3 {> 
The re difaft*rous 8 _ oa 1 
Nor think that car loſt Lag reſcues thee. 


0 % „ „ 


; 
* 
2 ” 


* 
* 
” 4 0 


leur Abi, 


N 


IRENE, ASPASIA, DEMETRIUS, ABDALLA. | 


— hnaghty maid 
At prize mine e ughty ma 
That bears the fate of empires in ber air ee Oe 
Henceforth ſhall live for me; for me alone 


Shall plume her charms, and,” with attentive wah, 


Seal from Abdalla's eye the ſign ta ſmile. - 


+ -  DEMETRIVS. 
Ceaſe this wild roar of ſavage exultation; 
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them are preciſely the ſame ; the reſt are not quite ſo exaily 
done. For the 3 of the Reader, it has been thought ._ 


right ta ſubjoin each number, as it ſtands ia Templeman's works, | 
to that in Dr. Johbſog's yerſes which refers to lt. 
In this firſt article that. is verlified, there is an accurate con» ; 
formity in Dr. Johnſon's number to 5 4 b * N 
n thequare il Pleſin ut 7690. . 


* 
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Myrizs gypto · ceſſt bis ſeptima pin 
Myrias adſciſcit ſibi ſeptem . It 
Imperium qua Turca * ferox exercet iniquum. oe 
Undecies binas decadas et millia ſeptem 
Sortitur * Pelopis tellus quæ nomine gaudet. 
Myriadas decies ſeptem numerare jubebit 
Paſtor * Arabs: decies octo ſibi Pech * requirit. 
3 ſibi pulchra duas, duo millia poſcit 
: Novies yult tellus mille Sicana. _ 
f N regit imperio ter millia "quinque. 
Cum ſex centuriis numerat ſex millia Tuscus-. Fx + 
Centuria Ligures augent duo millia 
Centuriz octavam decadem addit Lucca Anke, By 
Ut dicas, ſpatiis 2 latis imperet orbti 
** Ruſſia, myriadas ter denas adde trecentis: 
22 Sardiniam cum ſexcentis ſex millia complent. 
Cum ſexagenis, dum plura recluſerit ætas, 
iadas ter mille homini dat terra ** colendas. 
ult fibi vicenas milleſima myrias addi, 
Vicenis quinas, Afiam ** metata celebrem. 
Se quinquagenis octingenteſima jun | 
M ut ment patent tota Africa ** . 
| Myr adas ſeptem decies Europa ducentis - | 


ue ter tria mula } it. 
* en, dil en My 


The ſquare uke of is are, in Tenpknss, 140,700. 

3 'The wide Turkiſh empire, in Templeman, is computed at 
$60,057 ſquare miles. 

4 In the four following articles, the numbers, in Templeman 
und in Johnfon'”s verſes, are alike. We find, accordingly, 
the Morea, in Templeman, to be fet down at 7, 220 ſquare 
miles. Arabia, at 700,000. era, at n het FIN on 

Sicily, in Teleman, is put down 1 9.400. 
- © The pope's dominioris, ut 14,868. 
. Tuſcany, at 6,640. 
Geno in Templeman, n habe lewis is fet down 


1 8 eee 

7 0 uffian empire, in jeman, is 
ſet down at 3,303 A are miles, Ws. 

e The habitable world, + "Templeman, 2 $00. 
2 e itable wo in is in 
ſquare miles, at 30, 666, 806. ; 4 
1 Aﬀia, at 10,257,487. ra) 

14 Africa, at 8, 506, 208. 

15 Europe, at 2,749,349 · 


r O 1 u Ar m 3 
Myriadas denas dat, quinque et millia, N 
Centurias, et tres decadas Europa Britannis 
Ter tria myriadi conjungit millia quartæ, | 
Centuriz quartz decades quinque Anglia nectit 
Millia myriadi ſeptem fœcunda ſecundæ 
Et quadragenis decades quinque addit Ierne **, 
Quingentis quadragenis ſocialis adauget 
Millia Belga *? novem. . - 5 
Ter ſex centurias Hollandia ** jaQtat opima - 
Undecimum Camber *?. yult ſeptem millibus 3 addi, 


6 'The Britiſh dominions, at 105, 634. ; | 
+? England, as likewiſe in Johnſon's expreſion of the nums 
ber, at 49,450 _ | 


:5 Ireland, at 27,457 : „ 
:9 In the three remaining inſtances, which make the whole 
that Dr. Johnſon a to have rendered into Latin verſe, 
we find the numbers exactly agreeing with thoſe of Temple- 
man; who makes the ſquare miles of the United Provinces, _ 

9540—— of the province of Holland, 1800-——and of Wales, 
011. 8 1 ; 
a ; 3 2 4444 | | 
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To the Right Honourable Pu1tie Dozmen, Earl 
of CHESTERFIBED, one of his What ren | 
I INNS EE, | | 


My Lonp, 255 


| Wurd firſt e write-an Regs raja, / 

I had no of any higher patronage tan tha of te 
proprietors of the n other advantage 
than the price of my labour. I knew that the work in Which 

| 1 is generally conſidered as drudgery for the blind, 


proper toil- of artleſs induſtry; a taſk. chat requires 
CIT of learning, nor the activity of genius, but 
may be ſuec 3 without any higher quality than 


that of bearing burthens with dull patience, and beating the 


| pare e Jong tranſmitted;:and: r 
| ed, had its beginning from truth eee or: fram 
accident and prejudice; it be decreed authority 


— ARR that. "ate cans : 


dates for literary praiſe, the unhappy 
loweſt place, er: vanity nor intoreſt incited me to en- 


dare. e 


oh, 
* 


= 
GE ILY 
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ago of learning, generally confeſſed to be the leaſt de. 
ehrte, that it was believed to produce neither fruits nor 
flowers; and that, after a long and laborious cultivation, not 
even the barren laurel had been found upon it. 
Yet on this province, my Lord, I entered, with the pleaſing 
hope, that, as it was low, it likewiſe would be ſafe. I was 
drawn forward with the proſpect of employment, which, 
though not 2 id, would be ſuleful; and which, though it 
| could ik my life envied, would keep it innocent ; which 
would awaken no paſſion, engage me in no contention, nor 
throw in my way any temptation to diſturb the vues of others 
by cenſure, or my own by flattery. 

I had read indeed of times, in which princes, and Rateſmen 
thought it part of their honour to promote the improvement of 
their native tongues ; and in which dictionaries were written 
under the protection of greatneſs. To the eU beleriag the of ſuch 
undertakings I . y id the homage of believing that 
thay bh" vs thus ſolicitous for the of their 
— uage, had reaſon to expect that their actions would be 

rated by poſterity, and that the eloquence which they 
promoted would be employed in their era. 8 But L conſider 
| fuch as of beneficence as prodigies, Seared rather to raiſe 
wonder than ex on; and. content with the terms that I 
had ſtipulated, had not ſuffered m my imagination to flatter me 
with any other encouragement, when I found that my deſign 
had been thought by your Lordſhip of importance ſufficient to 
attract your favour. 
How far er diſtinction can be rated among 
the happy incidents of life, I am not yet able to determine. 
Its firſt effect has been to make me anxious, left it ſhould fix 
the attention of the publick too much upon me, and, as it 
once happened to an epick poet of France, by raiſing the re- 
tation of 1 — — — the reception of the = 
imagine world will expect from a ſcheme, proſe- 
ä influence; and I know that ex- 
2» her wings are once eaſily reaches 
ights which performance never will attain; and when ſhe 
has mounted ſummit of perfection, nere, 
3 4 e ben e e i 
/ ot to t to dit, | 
lay before your Lordſhip the Plan of my undertaking, that 
more may not be demanded than I intend; and that, before it 
is too far advanced to be thrown into a new method, I may be 
_ advertiſed of its defects or ſuperfluities. Such informations I 
may july hope, from the emulation with . 
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— by anion from 
in al te langis 


= 


pinot by ae of its 


much knowledge in is applications w be 4 wan 


n idea, and they that take a dictionary into 
their hands, ele e ution 
of almoſt every : words dere were 
rejected, it could be 15 5 except by criticks, or 
Se bY and however it might e 
thoſe that write, would be all darkneſs to them ht Ae 
| The unlearned much eee r 
the n 


not 1 cr 


Vor. E. 


* 3 


* ö 82 * *S 


ces to ſettle themſelvesamong 
| ES * pro TY 


| "The title which T prefix Gay work has long conveyed 4 | 5 | 


7 +4 


1a HE PAN or . 


e de wer ul have now retracted, and 
deprive the book of its chief 2 thy hv or diſtinctions. 
Of ſuch words, however, all are not equally to be conſider- 
ed as parts of our language; for ſome of them are natura- 
lzed and incorporated, but others ſtill continue a and 
are rather de than ſubjects. The naturalization is pro- 
duced either by an admiſſion into common ſpeech, in 
metaphorical Y iſeation. which is the acquiſition of a kind 
of property among us; as we ſay, the zenith of advance- 
4 os meridian of life, the ere of neighbouring eyes; 
or it is the conſequence of long intermixture and frequent 
by. which the ear is accuſtomed to the found of words, ti 
6 weir . is forgotten, as in equator,” ſatellites; or of the 
Leden fa into an Engliſb termination, and a confor- 
— * 8 the ſpeech into waich Wen 
in caregory, Ci e Umony. 
| Of habe which Kl —— in the ſtate of thongs: ad 
bare made no approaches towards aſſimilation, ſome ſeem ne- 
ceſſary to be retained; becauſe the purchaſers of the Dicti 
will expect to find them. Such are many words in'the com- 
mon law, as ' capias, ' habeas © corpus, præmumire, niſi privs: 
ſuch are ſome terms of controverſial divinity, as 'hypoſtaſi 
and of phyſiek, as the names of diſeaſes ; and in general; Meral l 


 * teritis-which.can, be foutid: in-books-noe- written profellalh 


' upon particular arts, or can be ſuppoſed neceſiary to-tholswho 
do not regularly ſtudy them. Thus, x FR nana 


5 en ee in Alle, upon wen, 7 


5 ing atrophy, r . 
| lente, and un an 5 


he Gill, ich equal e e ine bis diQtionary for 
the word maraſmus, as for atrophy, or e e 
bree, ee if he does not find it. 

e ſeems neceſſary to the completion of = di de- 
ſig ned not merely for criticks, but for popular uſe, that it 
5 ſhould compriſe, in ſome degree, the peculiar words of every 
pony that W of war and navigation ſhould be 

— lily ſo — 9 frm be required by readers of travels, 

a of lim, „ and mechani- 

cal trades, Zander en be ſuppoſed uſeful al 
tences of common life. 

But there ought, n mats he- 

TREES rhe rg wg IN rome ETON: i 
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p! | rated | 
11 net. character, and thoſe dich are ſtill tobe 
3 as foreign, in the italickł letter. | 
Another queſtion ma ariſe with regard 10 be er 
the naines of e It ſeems of no a es fr et down 


the words horſe, dg; cat, willow, alter, dafy, d and a 


thouſand others, of which it will be hard he an explana-' 
tion, not more obſcure than the word itſelf. Yet it is to be 
conſidered, that, if the names of animals be inſerted, we muſt 
Amit thoſe which are more known, as well as thoſe with | 
which we are, by accident, leſs acquainted ; and if they are 


all rejected, how will the reader be relieved from difficulties - 


produced by alluſiofis to the crocodile,” the chameleon, the 
ichneumon, and the hyzna ? If no plants are to be mention- 
ed, the mold, ing part of nature will be excluded, and 
many beautiful epithets be unexplained.” If only thoſe which 


are leſs known are to be mentioned, who ſhall fix the limits 


of the reader's learning? The importance of ſuch explica- 
tions appears from the miſtakes which the want of them has 
occaſioned. '' Had Shale. had à dictionary of this kind, 
' he had not made the woodbine- entwine the boneyſuckle ; nor 


would Milton; with ſuch affiſtance,' have Giſpoſed ſo/impro- Dy 


perly of his elleps and his ſcorpion. - - 


Beſides, as ſuch words, like ir require that their ap : 


cents ſhould: be ſettled,” their ſounds: aſcertained, and their 


ye em 67 deduced, they cannot be properly omitted in the 


And though the explanations of ſome may be 
2 45 trivial, ' becauſe ef. are almoſt univerſally under 


ſtood; and thoſe of others as unneceſſary, becauſe the will fel - 
dom occur; yet it ſeems not proper to omit them, ſi — 2 3. 


rather to be wiſhed that many readers ſhould find more than 
S chan that one ſhould miſs wier e hops, 
to find. 

Wien all Ge erde are gg and ee e 
of the work to be conſidered is the orthography, which was 
long vague and uncertain; which at laſt, When its fluctuati- 


on ceaſed, was in many caſes ſettled but by accident; and in : ö 


which, according to your Lordſhip's obſervation, there is ſtill 
reat uncertainty among the beſt criticks: nor is it eaſy to 


te a rule by which'we may decide between cuſtom and rea- 


ſon, or between the og rant enen of wu mw 
eminent for jus 


The great — — — has tank ſubſiſted — Z 


etymology and pronunciation. It has been-deinanded,' on 
hand, men ould writes ö but, * 
wn 


. 
*. 
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ren at baer geg Br 
and that it is not more eaſy to perſuade men to agree 7 
in ſpeaking than in writing, it may be aſked with equal pro. 
priety, whymen do.no as they write. * 
where this controverſy was at its greateſt h neither par- 
. rſt adhere ily Neu My, 
P the people; and 
the advocate for the authori of pronunciation. found it ſome- 
times deviating — from the received uſe of writ. 
ing, that he was conſtrained „„ 
vexſaries, leſt he ſhould loſe the end by the means, and be let 
alone by following the crowd.. f 
\, When a queſtion of { arhoguapby is dobigns, the 8 
"obs wap payed pops 
_— 3 1 or ſeems to compl 
with the general cuſtom of our But the chief 
- which I propoſe to follow is, to make no innovation, without 
a. reaſon ſufficient to balance the inconvenience of change 
and ſuch reaſons I do not expect often to find. All change is 
2 r 1 
antage ; and as inconſtaney is in every a mark 
of weakneſs, it will add nothing to the reputation of. our 
tongue. There are, indeed, ſome. who deſpiſe the inconve- 
niences of confuſion, who ſeem to take re in departing 
from cuſtom, and to think alteration deſirable for its own. 
ſake ; and the reformation of our orthography, which theſe 
writers have attempted, ſhould not paſs without its due ho- 
nours, but that I ſuppoſe. they hold a ſingularity its own re- 
_ ward, or may dreadthefalcinaton of la —4 | 
ent uſage of ſpelling, where the preſent uſage en 
be Fre inguiſhed, will therefore, in this LU be generally: 
| fallowed 3, yet. there will be often occaſion. to obſerve, that it 
is in itſelf inaccurate, and tolerated rather than choſen ; par- 
ticularly when, by a « of one letter, or more, the mean- - 


ing of a word is as in farrier, or ferrier, as it was: 
formerly written, from forum, or fer; in gibberiſh, for gel- 
riſb, the jargon of Geber and his followers, under- 


| ſtood by none but their own tribe. t. will be likewiſe ſome- 
times proper to trace back the 6 


ans. r what mu d. e ebe e 


| ech a with e is ciation, the 
ability vf-which is. of — ee 


language, becauſe the e will naturally N — 
ins in the iring foot. he want of of certain rin rules for 


— 


\ 
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che pronunciation of former ages, has made us whollyigi | 
of the metrical art of our ancient poets ; and fine 


de more permanent. 
A new pronunciation will make almoſt = new ſpeech ; and 


therefore, fince one great end of this undertaking is fe f 


the Englifþ 2 e n be ee e ac 
2 on of 


one 2 
reduced to rules. Thus there is no #ntecedent reaſon for 
ference or accent in 
the one Auen gives bound in this Ane: * 


: N 
N r „ en ee 
i A TIT * - 
and that of the < 0 na RE 
Y „ 


Sonar, man] Howing mart a 8 7575 


It may likewiſe be proper to nw aA 


28 ny, generous, 3 2 N 22 


coalitions, as queſtion, 
But it is Ki more 


IX the SIS * . 
now pronounced, will not rhyme to d min 
It is to be a: that many words written alike are dif- 


ferently pronounced, as flow, and brow z which Pero oe thus 4 


regiſtered, flow, uu, brow, now; or of which the 


cation may be rally given by a diſtich: . y 
. . fear, or r 


ſame letters, but m be * thus, fear, W 
peer. 


Some words have two. ſounds, 3 14 
mitted, as aun, . oy gh bas great 
is differently uſed. hh e 
For Swiſh bos him dig the free of fate, LOTS Hp 
The ſober follies of the wiſe and graut. 2 ben. | 
As if misfortune made the throne her ſeat, 
And none could W . n. "Je 


"Ml" 
FS. 4 | 17 


oe. who 
ſtudy their ſentiments regret the loſs of their numbers, it is 
fu A OE Re 0 GE OTA - 


lables b authorities, as 5 is 
polyſyl y proper _ 47 1 


E : 
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The care of ſuch minute particulars may be 2 25 tri 
ing; ; but theſe particulars have not been ought, unworthy 
A. attention in wy r 22 

The accuracy of the French, in the nd of their 
letters, is well known ; and, among the wg ery Creſcembenj 
has not ght it unneceſſary. to inform. /his. countrymen of 
the words in compliance with different rhymes, ate 
allowed to be. deny fk an and of whach the number is ; 
1 fixed, that no et is ſuffered to encreaſe it. 

"When the orthography and pronunciation are a ſted, the 
2tymology or or | derivation is next to be conſidered, and the 
words are to be diſtinguiſhed according tothe different claſſes, 
whether ſimple, as day, light, or compound, as daylight; 
whether primitive, as, to act, or derivative, as act ion, action- 
able, active, attivity, This will much facilitate the attain- 
ment of our — which. now ſtands in our dictionaries 
. heap words without dependence, and without | 
T on. | 
When this part of the work „enim, it will be neceſ 
ſary to enquire how our primitives are to be deduced from fo- 
reign languages, which may be oſten very ſucceſsfully per- 
"formed by the affiſtance of our own ogiſts, : This ſearch 
will give occaſion to many curious di 299 and ſometimes 
2 perhaps to conjectures, which to rea 1 unacquainted with 
| ti kind of f Rudy, cannot but 9 and caprici- 
But it — 4 be reaſonab 92 that: what is ſo 
— in the power of men as 3 will very often de 
cupriciouſſy conducted. Nor are theſe. diſquifitions and con- 
jectures to ihe conſidered Altogether, as wanton-ſports of wit, 
or vain ſhews of learning; our language is well known 
not to be primitive or ſelſ- originated, but to have adopted 
words of every generation, and, either for the er wh cf 
its neceſſities, or the encreaſe of its copiouſneſt 
received additions from very diſtant regions; ſo that i in ſearch 
of the progenitors of our ſpeech; we may wander from the 
tropick to the frozen zone, and find ods in the vallies of 
* Eline, and ſome upon the rocks of Norway. '- - | 
| ſide the derivation of particular words, . is likewiſe 
ain etymology of phraſes. Expreſſions are often taken from 
other languages; ſome apparently, as to run 4 riſque, courir 
un riſque ; and ſome even when we do not ſeem to borrow | 
| — words; thus, to bring about or accompliſh, appears an 

Engliſh phraſe, but in reality our native word about has no 

fue import, and is only a" French expreſſion, of which we 


have an Anat in the common — venir à bout d une 


affaire. | 


1 - 
"Tm". 
| 
„ . p 
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6 exhibiting the deſcent of our le 
ſeem 4 too laviſh: of their earnings having traced 
almoſt every word various tengues only to ſhew 


what was 
ce is of great uſe in ſynoptical lexicons, where mutilated 
kad doch l * explained by their affinity to others 
more certain and 3 but is general ſuperfluous in 
_ Englihe When the word. i is ly deduced from 
2 Saxon'ori 1 ſhall not oſten enquire further, ſince we 


N 3 t of the Saxoꝝ dialect; but when it is bor- 


rowed from the French, 1 ſhall ſhew whence. the. French is 
apparently derived. / Where à Sara root cannot be found, 
the defect may be 6 ied from kindred languages, which will 
| be generally furniſh with much liberality by the writers of 
our gloſſaries; writers who deſerve often the higheſt praiſe, 
both of judgment/and induſtry, and may expect at leaſt to be 
Pee cen ee by me, whom they have freed from 
the greateſt part of a very laborious work, and on whom 
they have e eee n tho; ane talk of rejecting | 
ſuperffuities. 36:34 e 
By tracing in this maimertievery word to its original, and 
not admitting, but with great caution, any of 1 no ori- 
ginal can be found, we ſhall ſecure our e from being 
over-run with cant, from being crowded with ſow terms, the 
ſpawn of folly or affectation, which ariſes from no juſt prin- 
ciples of ſpeech; and af abe ee 
tion can be ſnewn. 2 bo mg 
When: the etymology it us adju 
language is next to be. confidered ʒ When we haue — | 
whence our words are derived, we are to examine oy what 


rules they are governed, and how they are inflected 

their various — Ying The terminations af the En 

are few, but thoſe few have hitherto remained unr ods 
the writers of our dictionaries. Our ſubſtantives are — 4 
only by the plural termination, our adjectives admit no vari 


ation but in the. degrees of compariſon, and our verbs are 


conjugated by auxiliary words: me are e only Shanged4 in the 
0 1 1 juſtnes applied the | 
o our language may reat j 1 
obſervation of Quintilian, that was not formed by an 
analogy ſent from heaven. It did not deſcand to us in à ſtate. 
of uniformity and 
* 07 re compoſed of dif- 
ſimilar parts, together by er aj "= e 


n cody. 9 | . 


ſuffciently by the firſt derivation. This 


; our etpmclegi se 


62 


perfection, but was produced by, neceſſity, © 


will be diligently noted. Thus fox makes in the 99. oo 
he ft Gag, | 


EXCEED yy wages Fn 
rim, myo 199 as I love, I loved, I have which may 
without agreeing in 
I made, I have mat; I bring, I brought; L woring, I wrung ; 


which if not obviated * e e 


neſs and immutability of the primogenial and conſtituent par 


ſor 3 when th 3 mum. ftrength, 
they are generally loſing it. - : 


| eonnedted, are now to be Jikewite exatined as they are ranged 
in their various relations to others by the rules of ſyntax or 


yet ſhewn in Engliſh dictionaries, —— the 


too ineo ſtant to be redueed to rules, and can be only learned 
by the — conſideration of ä words as . 


1658 HE PLAN or 


3 no means conſtant,” but 
admit of numberleſs i r 


but ox makes oxen. en Ganga el 


called the regular form, and is — by moſt of eur 
verbs of ſouthern 3 But 


this rule, 
ſhake, — Links have 
r poetry; I mute, 


Halen, or ſhook, as it is 


and many others, which, as they cannot be reduced to.rules, | 
neee the diQtionary rather 0 
mar. 

Tha wells rs: likewiſe to be diſti bei An 
their qualities, as actives from neuters ; 4 
has already introduced ſome barbarities in our converſatio, 


— — 

my Lord, will our 1: be laid down, diflin&t in 
its — it fubdiviſions and ed into its elemental prin- 
ciples. And who upon this ſurvey can forbear to wiſh, that 
theſe fundamental atoms . 


ticles of matter, that they might-#etain their — whil 
they alter their appearance, and. enen and compounded, 


7" Due 060i wget privilege which words are ſcarcely to expedt: 


art may ſometimes pro- 
lon their dere ie will r 
mms of from —— 

is the man, of a whom 
1 de e MT es 
Words having been hitherto confidered as ſeparize and un- 


conſtruction, to which I do not know that any regard has been 
ari- 


aguage is 


of this 


, 
\ 


P 4 
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ad by the beſt authors, Thus, 3 

preſent modes of ſpeech, The ſoldier di 3 
the failor periſhed: with hunger: and every man — rar 
with our language would be offended by adit af chaſe 
rticles, ——————— by chance, there 
no reaſon to be dran from grammar why a man may 
1, wth ne propriety, be 1 0 the with a brim goals 


"Our been therefor in not to be taught Ns. 
ſpecial precedents ;. and in examining whether A4. 
— ES | 


poor inhabltatt=———— 


| — 3 eee gn, 
And i the Ioaden vineyard hes for thr, 5 


i is got in out md to have ene d 00 any ee 

of ſpeech; but we muſt remark how the writers of former 

ages have uſed the ſame word, and conſider. whether he can 

be acquitted of impropriety, upon the ee _ 
given in his favour 7 ſimilar paſſage. 


She loaths the wat'ry glaſs wherein the. FO 8 
And ſhuas it Al, athough for d, he. 


| wn nai fone nhl 
| ins to purſue it through its train of phraſeology, through 
thole forms where it is uſed in a manner peculiar to our lan- 
guage, or in ſenſes not to be compriſed in the general expla- 

nations; as from the verb make ariſe els pos, to 
love, to make an end, to make way 3; as, he made way for his 
followers,. the ſhip made 1vay before the wind; to male a bed, 
to make merry, to make a muck, to makt preſents, to make 4 
doubt, e 7 to make - 
god a cauſe, to make nothing of an attempt, to make lamenta- 
tion, to make a+ merit, and many others which will occur in 
Par with that view, and which only their Oe Ru 

voy! being generally remarked. -. 

e great labour is yet to come, the labour of inte 


i; 


Mn 15 


9 which. the extent and intricacy is ſufficiently ſhewn - 
I miſcarriage of thoſe who have te. pr it. 
is difficu is increaſed by —— of expla plaining the 
words in the language; for there is often only one word 
for one idea; and * it be eaſy to tranſlate == 

 orighh, - 


\ 


/ 
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' bright, " alt, bitter, - ys, another I 1gu 
eaſ\ MS erin IF | , 
| ith regard to the i „ many other queſtio 
have required conſideration. It was 2 _ 
ther it be neceſſary to explain the things implied 

words; as under the term baronet, Whether, 3 
explanation, & title e honour not in ION 2 bp it 


tit would be better to mention more particularly the creation, 


privileges, and rank of baronets; and whether, under the 
word barometer, inſtead of being ſatisfied with obſerving tut 


it is an inſtrument to diſcover the weight of the air, it would be 


fit to ſpend a few lines upon its invention, conſtruction, and 
principles. It is not to be expected, that with the explanation 


of the one the herald ſhould be ſatisfied, or the . 
with that of che other; but ſince it will be required by com- 


mon readers, that the explications ſhould be ſufficient for 
common uſe; and ſince, without ſome attention to ſuch de- 
mands, the Dictionary cannot become generally valuable, [ 
have determined to conſult the beſt writers for explanations 
real as well as verbal; and perhaps I may at laſt have reaſon 
to ſay, after one of the augmenters of 1 8 
book is more 2 than its 5 

In explaining neral and age, it ſeems 

Non Oe 15 ſenſes o 1 505 — . ex · 

hibit firſt its natural and primitive ſignification; as, 

To arrive, to reach che ſhore in a voyage: he. arrived at 
à ſafe harbour. | 
* Then to give its . meaning ng, to arrive; toreach 
any paces. er by and or fa; a he ande 1 is 3 
country 5 
Tan its l I? ſenſe to bein ay thing defied 
as, he arrived at a peer 

Then to mention any o enden that ariſes from e 
pariſon of one meaning with another; as, it may be remark- 
ed of the word arrive, that, in conſequence of its original 
and logical ſenſe, it cannot be e applied but to 
words ſignifying ſomething deſirable: thus we ay, a man .. 


rivad at happineſs; but cannot ay, without a mixtwe of 


Irony, he arrived at miſery. 
round, ound, the earth, generally as oppoſed to the air '0 
water. He ſwam ll be reached the ground. - The bird fel | 


to che ground. 


Then follows the accidental or conſequential ſignification | 


in e any Mog't that bow! under another 2 


/ 
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he Udets upon arough ground. The filk had blue flow- 
ers on a red ground, ,; 

Then the remoter or metaphorical Ggnification | 7 „ : 
of his opinion was ſe computation. \The n | 
of his work was his father's manuſcript. he 
After having gone through the natural and Sonirative ſenſes, 


it will be proper to ſubjoin the poetical ſenſe of each _ 5 
where it differs from that which is in common uſe; 


wanton, applied partic of en INN is regular ; 
PONY, n 


10 wanton ring cat's "M hair... 


To the poetical e ſucceed the familiar ; 31 
uſed to imply the pe. health is drank ; a5, $ $f 


The viſe man's Elkos, and the rain man's . Poss. 


W followed by the e as 5 of mei- 
* ne to good fellowſhip. - 1 1 


13 all thy humours, whether grave or vr mellew: Apnoe 
Oref KDA uſed for cha. 8 N 2 Mp 


—More. a 2 "Rr a vit, | Os | 1 1855 
| Sappho can tell you how this man was bit. 1 Aer 


* " 
* 


a word is found in any great : as 18 in Salz- 
Heare, . the powers of authority. | oy 
— Duncan 4 2 ks. 


Has bbrn bis Kent fo meek, has been 
80 dear in his great ne, . Ge. le 


 Thef 2 of adj ectives may be often aſcertained 12 

| em to ſubſtantives; ; a8, / 1. K. ſtuain, ſimple ſhe 
— Zo the ſenſe of a ſubſtantive may be elucidated by - | 
epithets annexed to it in good authors; as, the boundleſs ocean, 
the open lawns : and where ſuch advantages can. be gained by 
a ſhort quotation, it is not to be omitted. 7 8 
The difference of ſignification in words generally accounted | 
| dumme, ought to be carefully cbſerved; - as in pride, 
Ce arrogance : and the ſtrict and critical. meaning 
| | ought 


"And, laſtly, may be produced the the peculiar ſenſe, | in. which 5 


8 
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ou be full frm ta hd i bw 
ular; as in the word perfection, which, though in its 
{ophical and exact ſenſe it can be of little ufe amon — 
5 beings, is often ſo much from its original 1gnifice- 
tion, that the academicians have jnſerted in their work, the 
| perfection of a language, and, with a little more licentiouſ 
Heſs, might have CSCCC0000000000 I te 


. of a dictionary. 
are-many other characters of words which it vil be 
of uſe to 1 5 Some have both an active and paſſive 
ſignification; as — that which 2 or which feek 
terror; 4 a eyed Fan » a fearful hare. Some have a per- 
ſonal, fome a meaning; as in — to old, we uſe 
the adjective N of animated beings, and new of other 
things. Some are reſtrained e r praiſe, and othets 
to that of diſapprobation ; ſo commonly, th — not always 
we exhort to good actions, we. infligate to ill; we animui⸗ 
incite, and encourage indifferently to good or bad. 80 weuſ- 
ally abſcribe good, but '7mpute evil; yet neither the uſe of 
theſe words, nor, perhaps,” of any other in our licentious lan- 
8 eſtabliſhed as not to be often reverſed by the 
writers, I ſhall therefore, ſince the rules of ſtil, 
like thoſe of law, ariſe from ts often repeated, collect 
the teſtimonies on both ſides, and ao” to diſcover 
and p 1 the decrees of cuſtom, who has ſo long 


ee er by right or by uſurpation, the ſovereignty 


| Nr e words b their op- 

poſition to others ; for contraries ae bil ron which they ſtand 

er. Thus the verb ſland has one ſenſe, as oppoſed to 

fall, and another as to fly; for want n 

which diſtinction, obvious as it is, the learned Dr. Bently 

has ſquandered his criticiſm 'to no a on l | 
Paradiſe Ioft : : 


— * 
Chariot and charioteer lay overturn, I 2 
And fiery foaming Reeds, ry 
- O'erwearied, through the rn, 6 atanic bo 
Phd iow ſcarce, or with pale fear 


© Here,” ſays the critick, © as the Maw e's 
6: find that what food, fled - and therefore he propoſes an alte- | 
r have fpated if he had conſulted « die | 
| ts tion , 
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ionary, and found that nothing more was affiemed than, that 
2 75755 

ln explaining ſuch meanings as ſeem accidental and adyen- 
ious, J ſhall endeavour to Fire an account of the means by 
which they were introduced. Thus, to ee out any thing, ſig- 
nifies to lengthen it beyond its juſt dimenſions, by ſome low 
utifice ; becauſe the word ede was the uſual refuge of our ald 


means only obedient, | is now made, in familiar phraſes, to ſtand 
for wanton ; becauſe in an ancient form of marriage, before 


r laiſance and obedi- 
. vil be bonair and darin bel d 
t U.. 

1 apes | I crifling 


3 know not the . — or importance of 1 

ſudies; nor ſhall think tho 

fed to condemn me for doing little. It may not, however, 
be improper to remind them, that no terreſizia greatneſs is. 
more than an aggregate of little things; and to inculcate, 
after the Arabian proverb, that drops, added to drops, conſtiy 


tute the ocean. 


There remains yet to be eonſidered the diſtribution of | 


words into their proper claſſes, or that part of ne 
which is ſtrictly critical, g 


The popular part of the lan , which includes all words. 


not appropriated to particular ſci admits of many diftinc- 


e 9 N 
employed chiefly in poetry, wor te, wor ich are 
admitted only b 3 yet not in themſelves im- 


proper; words uſed only in burleſque writing ; and words im- 1 


Words general ha ſign 

of uſe will be known Vi of 
particularity,, and their various ſenſes A ns go 
2 of all _ wg 5 = 
lame mark pr eee 
ties but thoſe of 


ye tha of. obſolete words, none. will be inſerted but 


PI on aj W 


9 


writers, when they wanted a fyllable. . And buxom, / which 


* 


* have dont x. | 


] 
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ſion of Elizabeth; from/ which we date the olden age of our 
See! and of theſe many might be omitted, but that the 
may require, with an appearance of reaſon, that no dif. 
ty ſhould left unreſolved in books which he finds him. 
ey rr to read, as confeſſed and eſtabliſhed models of ſtil. 
Theſe will be likewiſe pointed out by ſome note of excluſion 
but not of diſgrace. PRE 
The words which are found only in oartjoidar books, wil 
be know by y the ſingle —_ fue ens" uſed them: but 
ſuch. omitted, u ei eir propriety, elegance, 
or force, or the reputation of their authors, ard ſome ex- 
traordinary reaſon for their reception. 
Words uſed in burleſque and familiar compoſitions, will be 
likewiſe mentioned with their proper authorities; ſuch/as dul. 
gean, from Butler, and . leaſing, from Prior, and will be dili- 
gently characteriſed by marks of diſtinction. 
Batbarous, or impure words and expreffons, may be 1554 
ed with ſome note of infamy, as they are carefully to be eradi- 
cated wherever they are found; and they ou N 


Annen a in Pope, 


ein ve 3 e 8 li 
k2 , ir the tm aaf tain th fence fo. FORO 


% ur. 


Atiend to what ben muſe die. 5 
. 1 ; 1 i 


8 #4 «i 
A dreadful alas «fot and . far 
Than m e 


If this part of the AE aha oe A tk it vill be 
equivalent to the p al made by Borleau to the academi- 
cians, that they ſhould review all their polite writers, and 
correct ſuch impurities: as might be in them, that their 
authority might. not contribute, nee nn 
5 pg of bu lane, 5 . 3 

1 regar to queitions of Or 1 was 
1 whether I "ns of purity or. propriety to my. 
ſelf, in attempting to decide them, and whether my province 
was' to extend beyond the propoſition of the queſtion, and the 
2 of the tuffrages on each ſide; but ! my ſince 


— 
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your Lordſhip's opinion, /to:interpoſe. my own 
Aal therefore Cn to ſupport — © aid 
— — — — ens ol Tn ere dee 1 ur 
that modeſty forbad hini to plead inabiitydor » dt 
A ee . . ika . e, ee 
4 e e i 2 
Cur ne poſe e- quod ile __—_— 
wl merb ur Lied; thay ini 4 be 
Jl Imay hop, b generally ackno J, — 
foned me to declare my own opinion 1 | 
is exerciſing a kind of various Meldet an chr debe. 
er which might have been denied to my own claim, 
readily allowed me as the delegate of your Lordſhip. © / 2 "oO 
In citing authorities, on WH —— _ 
this Work muſt depend it will be proper to obſerve ſome ob- | 
vious rules; ſuch as of preferring writers of the firſt reputa- 
bon to thoſe of an inferior rank; ; | of noting the quotations 
with accuracy ; and of ſelecting, when it can be conveniently 
done, ſuch ſentences, as, ' beſides their immediate uſe, ma 
pleafure ON 8 — re ſome b e of 3 
or ſome Wt pru 1 64.0 EM 
1 been a on ſome —— ſhall Inge. the | 
judges? And — "with regard to this deſign, a queſtion | 
may ariſe by what authority the authorities are ſelected, it is 
to obviate it, by declaring that many of the 4 
whoſe teſtimonies will be alleged, were ſelected by Mr. Pop 
of whom, I may be juſtified in affirming, that were he 
alive, ſolicitous as he was for the ſucceſs of this een he | 
—_ be 1 — I have 9 — it. | 
It will be proper that otations ringed acoordi to 1 
the ages of their — it will afford 8 15 
amuſement, if to the words and phraſes which are not of | 
our own growth, the name of the writer who firſt intro = 
duced them can be affixed; and if, to words which are now | 
antiquated," the authority de ſubjoined of him wg laſt ad. 
mitted them. Thus, e _ GY now Ln 
he me be — 


Sb 7 257 1 
Or to — ee FH Wo en n 
; ——He with broad fails E onthe! 
22 \ Winnow'd the boom . „ e 
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WW is, my Lord, -is e ary of an Engliſh Dictionary; 
' . © a dictionary by which the pronunciation of our 
may be fixed, and its attainment facilitated ; - 
pou be preſerved, its uſe aſcertained, and its duration 


ions by grammar, and 

by diſcourſes of | morality, may be taſks equally. difficult; 

| mA 2 to wiſh, it is natural mens: 
your ip's patronage may not 

| | 3 that it may. contribute 30 che preſervation of anden, 

| and the improvement of modern writers; that it may pro- 

5 mote the reformation of thoſe tranſlators, who, for want of 

| underſtanding the characteriſtical difference of tongues, have 

| formed a chaotic dialect of heterogeneous phraſes 3 and awaken 
to the care of purer diction ſome men of genius, whoſe, at- 
tention to argument makes them negligent of ſtile, or whoſe 

id imagination, like the Peruvian torrents, when it brings 

When I ſ the Plan which I have 


to preſerve ſo much caution through ſo long a work; mo 


* ES FT 8 
» » 3 


/ ; 3 


I ex accuracy 
Thule and ſometimes the fear of — 2 
me to omiſſions: chit in the extent of fuck virkity * 

be often bewildered; and in the mages of flch irre 
frequently entangled : that in one part refinement be 
ſubtiliſed exactneſs, and evidence dilated in another 
beyond perſpicuity. Yet I do not of obation 


Lune of Eyowledge the fllbiicy of meme the 


with the means of avoiding it, and the extent of art with the 
Ad . he es 
yours, not reg attempt ured 
e e LS Hs 


= Lord 
| 2 Your len mat cl 
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Ir is the fate of thoſe who toil at the lower employments 
of life, to be rather driven by the fear of evil, than attracted 
by the proſpect of good; to be expoſed to cenfure, without 
hope of praiſe; to be diſgraced by miſcarriage, or puniſhed 
for neglect, where fucceſs would have been without applauſe, 
and diligens without reward. | 
Among theſe unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries; 
whom mankind have conſidered, not as the pupil, but the flave 
of ſcience, the. pioneer of Jiterature, He only to remove 
"rubbiſh and clear obſtructions from the paths through which 
Learning and Genius preſs forward to conqueſt and glory, 
without beſtowing a ſmile on the humble drudge that facilitates 
their progreſs. Every other author may aſpire to praiſe; the 
lexicographer can 01 ap 2 to eſcape reproach, and even this 
negative recompence has been yet granted to very few. 
have, notwithſtanding this di ement, attempted a 

Dictionary of the Engliſh language, which, while it was em- 
ployed in the cultivation of every ſpecies of literature, has it- 
ſelf been hitherto neglected; ſuffered to fpread, under the di- 
rection of chance, into wild exuberance ; reſigned to the tyran- 
ny of time and faſhion ; and expoſed to the corruptions of ig- 
norance, and caprices of innovation. | | 

When I took the firſt ſurvey of my undertaking, I found 
our ſpeech copious without order, and energetick without rule: 
wherever I turned my view, there was perplexity to be diſen- 

tangled, and confuſion to betregulated; choice was to he made 
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out of boundleſs variety, without any eſtabliſhed principle of 
ſelection; adulterations were to be detected, without a tettled 
teſt of purity; and modes of expreſſion to be rejected or re- 
ceived, without the ſuffrages of any writers of claſſical reputa- 
tion or acknowledged authority © : © 0» 
Having therefore no affiſtance but from general grammar, 1 
applied myſelf to the peruſal of our writers; and noting 
whatever might be of. uſe to aſcertain or illuſtrate any word or 
phraſe, accumulated in time the materials of a dictionary, 
which, by degrees, I reduced to method, eſtabliſhing to my- 
ſelf, in the progreſs of the work, ſuch rules as experience ani 
analogy ſuggeſted to me ; experience, which practice and ob- 
ſervation were continually increaſing; and analogy, which, 
though in ſome words was evident in others. 5 
In adjuſting the Orthography, which has been to this time 
unſettled 2 I found it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
irregularities that are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps 
coeval with it, from others which the ignorance or negligence 
of later writers has produced. Every language has its anoma- 
lies, which, though inconvenient, and in themſelves once un- 
neceſſary, mult be tolerated among the imperfeRions of human 
things, and which require only to be regiſtered, that they may 
not be increaſed, and aſcertained, that they may not be con- 
founded: but every language has likewiſe its improprieties and 
abſurdities, which it is the duty of the lexicographer to cor- 


rect 3 Pe | 2 5 A 
As language was at its beginning me words 
2 uſe were fooken baſire they were writ- 


ten; and while they were unfixed by any viſible ſigns, muſt 
have been ſpoken with great diverſity, as we now obſerve thoſe 
who cannot read to catch ſounds imperfectly, and utter them 


ligently. When this wild and barbarous jargon was firſt 


reduced to an alphabet, every penman endeavoured to expreſs, 
as he could, wm pr Foo he was accuſtomed to promotes 
or to receive, and vitiated in writing ſuch words as were al- 
ready vitiated in ſpeech. The powers of the letters, when 
— were applied to a new Janguage, -muſt have been vague. 
and unſettled, and therefore different hands would exhibit the 
ſame ſound by different combinations. ® e TIO 

From this uncertain pronunciation ariſe in a great part the'va- 
rious dialects of the ſame-country, which will be always obſerved 
to grow fewer, and leſs different, as books are multiplied; and 
from this arbitrary repreſentation of ſounds by letters, proceeds. 
that diverſity of ſpelling, obſervable in the Saxon remains, and 
I ſuppoſe in the firſt books 3 which perplexes or 

* | 
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deſtroys analogy, and produces anomalous formations, 
n can never be afterward Wert 
orm 
O cis kind are the derivatives length fen .longs. /iren 
from ſtrong, darling from dear, breadth from broad, from 
_ . which Milton, = 
„ writes 5 Sid te ex ms _ 
abe age ll wor ew cy ad won g 
nothing. 
| This uncertainty i moſt frequent in the vowels, Which an 
ſo capriciouſly- pronounced, and fo. differently modified, by 
accident or affectation, not only in every province, but in 


every mouth, that to them, as is well known to 
2 e br rn to gp 


from another. * 
. „„ phy, but ſpots of 
barbarity impreſſed ſo deep in the Engli/h » that criti- 


eiſm can never waſh them away: — re, mult be per- 
mitted to remain untouched ;. but many words have likewiſe 
been altered by accident, or depraved by ignorance, as the 
nunciation of the vulgar has been weakly followed; and ſome 
till continue to be variouſly written, as authors differ in their 
care or ſxill: of theſe it was proper to enquire the true ortho- 
12 which I have always conſidered as depending on their 
rivation, and have therefore referred them to their original 
languages: thus I write enchant, enchantment, enchanter, after 
the French, and incantation after the Latin; thus entire is 
. choſen rather chan intire, becauſe. it paſſed to us not from me 
"hab integer, but from the French entier, _ 

Of many words it is difficult to ſay whether they were im- 
 mediately} ved from the Latin or the French, at the 
time when dominions in France, we had Latin ſervice 
in our It ie, however, my opinion, that the Frengb 
generally bare us; for we have few. Latin words, among 
the terms uſe, which are not French; dut many 
French, which arè yery-temote from Latin. 

Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, L have 
been often obliged to. ſacrifice uniformity to cuſtom; _ I 

write, in compliance with a — maj aug tent 

_ inveigh, deceit and receipt, fancy and phantom. 

derivative varies: from the primitives . plan and pln, 

ht aw repetition. 

Some combinations of letters * 1 er, are uſed 

/ þ | indifferently. without any diſcoverabſe reaſon of choice, as in 
 cheak, choke 3. " Jes foes fuck and many others; yu 


ps 2 2 
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I have ſometimes inſerted twice, that thoſe who ſearch for tem 
under either form, may not ſearch in van © 
In examining the o hy of any doubtful word, the mode 
of ſpelling by which it is inſerted in the ſeries of the dictionary, 
is to be conſidered as that to which I give, perhaps not often 
raſhly, the preference, I have left, in the examples, to every, 
author his own practice unmoleſted, that the reader may bal-, 
lance iuffrages, d judge between us: but this queſtion; is 
not always to be determined by reputed or by real learning; 
ſome men, intent upon „dec things, have thought little on 
ſounds and derivations; ſome, knowing in the ancient tongues, 
have neglected thoſe in which our words are. commonly to be 
lugt. Thus Hanmind writes ficiblenes for feafilendſh, be- 
cauſe I ſuppoſe he imagined it derived immediately from the 
Latin; and ſome words, ſuch as dependant, dependent; depen 
dance, dependence, vary their final ſyllable, as one or another 


un 77 ᷣ y on ors 
n this part of the work, where caprice has long wantoned 
without control, and vanity ſought praiſe by petty reformation, 
I have endeavoured to proceed with a ſcholar's reverence for 
antiquity, and a grammarian's regard to the genius of our 
tongue. I have attempted few alterations, and among thoſe 
few, perhaps the. greater part is from the modern to the ancient 
practice; and I hope I may be allowed to recommend to thoſe, 
whoſe thoughts have been perhaps employed too anxiouſly on 
verbal ſingularities, not to diſturb, upon narrow views, or 
for minute propriety, the orthography of their fathers. It has 
been aſſerted, that for the law to be. known, is of more im- 
portance than to be right. Change, fays Hooker, is not made 
without inconvenience, even from worle to better, "There is 
in conſtancy and ſtability a general and laſting advantage, 
which will always overbalance the ſlow improvements of gra- 
dual correctipn. Much leſs ought our written language to 
comply with the corruptions of oral utterance, or copy that 
Which every variation of time or place makes different from 
itſelf, and imitate thoſe changes, which will again be changed, 
while imitation'is employed in obſerving tem. 

This recommendation of ſteadineſs and uniformity does not 
proceed from an opinion, that particular combinations of let- 


ters have much influence on human happineſs; or that truth 


ay not be ſucceſsfully taught by mcdes. of. ſpelling fanciful} 
and erroneous : I am not yet ſo loſt in lexicography, as to for- 

get that words are the daughters of earth, and that things are 
a ge of heaven. Language is only the inſtrument of ſcience, _ 

and words are but the —— of ideas: I wiſh, however, 2 


3 


the inſtrument might be leſs apt to decay, and that 6 might 

be manent, Taft — which they denote. gn gi 

n ſettling the orthography, I have N wholly neglected the 

pronunciation, which Fe dir Ky rinting an accent 
on the acute or elevated fy] rg etimes be found, 

t the accent is placed by the oF 8 quoted; on a een 
Filable from that "marked in the dphaberical ſeries 3 it is then 
to be underſtood, that cuſtom has varied, or that the author 
has, in my opinion, pronounced 11 directions are 

ſometimes given where the ſound of s is irregular ; and 

if they are ſometimes omitted, defect in ſuch minute obſerva. 
tions will be more eaily excuſed, than ſtperfluity. 

In the inveſtigation of the orthographyand fi n 

of words, their Etymology was neceſſarily e 
they were therefore to be divided into 'pitinitive and deriva- 
| tives. A primitive word, is that which can be traced no fur- 
ther to any Engliſh root; thus circumſpet?, circumvent, cir- 
tumfance „ elude concave, and complicate, though compounds 
in ig atin, are to us primitives. erivatives, are all 
thoſe that can be referred to any word in Engliſh of greater 


lici 
12 I have referred to their primitives, with an 
ſometimes needlefs ; for who does not ſee that rem: 
n+ comes from remote ſve from love, concavi 20 1 4 


. raw, and demonſtrative rate? But this 
tical exuberance Bo ſcheme of my work did not lar ins hep 
repreſs. ' It is of great importance, in examining 


rick of a ge trace one word = 
the uſi of derivation and infleQion ; rn 
0 ty muſt be preſerved in ſyſtematical works, though fome- 
times at the particular propriety. 
Among other derivatives I have been careful joinifert and 
© Uucidate the anomalous plurals of nouns and preterites of 
verbs, which in the Teutonich dialects are ro frequent, and, 


though familiar to thoſe who have always uſed them, interrupt 
4nd embarraſs the learners of our language. 
The two lan from which dur primitives have been 


derived are the and Tentonith : the Roman I com- 
1 9 8 the French and provincial tongues; and under the 
Tentanict range the Saxon, German, and all their kindred dia- 
lects. Moſt 57 our polyſyllables are Roman, and our words of 
* Wes are very often Teatonick. | | 
ning the Raman original, it has perhaps ſometimes 
"hap whe: gre: I have 3 only the Latin, when the word 
= ; boerowed from the French ; and confidering myfelf be ho 
; p 


( — 
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n emacs Lt: 
careful to obſerve whether the Latin Word be pure 
or barbarous, or the French ek or obſblete. | 


n L am — Þ : 
28 e 
I copied their baoks ; not that I might appro- 


Z but that I might 
a perpetual repetition hy ane general 5 
Of theſe, whom T. not tomention but with the reverence 
due to inſtructors — appears to have en- 
celled in extent of learning, and Stinner- in rectitude of un- 
| ing. . Junius was accurately filled in all che northern 
ages, Skinner probably examined the ancient and remoter 


ialects only by occaſional i into dictionaries; but the 
9 is often = her ue dug dts 
he may deviate from his purpoſe, to, which 


Shinner — preſſes forward by the ſhorteſt way. .  Stinner 
is often i but never ridiculous : Junius is ahwiy 
full of e er his variety Gillan his, 
and his learning is very ties. 
\ - The votaries of the | not perhaps eafily 
reſtrain their indignation, when they fd the nas of 
thus degraded by a diſadvantageous compariſan,z hüt | 
reverence is due to his 8 nce, 3 i ca be 
2 iouſneſs to char ' etymologit 
with want of ent, who can ſeriouſly | dream from 
drama, += > is a drama, and a:drama is a dreum i and 
who declares a tone of defiance, that no man can fail to 
derive aan from es. 8 WON Ons | 
eee 5 "Our 


i * 


85 * That 1 ma may not dC: (ER 


Junius, I have here * few ſpecimens Ny | 
gical extravagance. 

Baxisn, religare, em Avis vel tartiterio  exigere, In alla 

agere. G. bannir. It. bandire, bandeggiare. H. . . 

nen. EI medii ſcriptores bannire dicebant. V. 8 | 

Bannum & in Banleuga. Quoniam vero regionum urbiumg 


limites arduis plerumg ; ; montibus, altis fluminibus, Jongis = 
flexuoſiſq; anguſtiſimarum viarum | amfractibus inchideban 


eri poteſt id genus limites lan dici ab eo quod Barra ra: & Belyrellge | | 


Tarentinis olim, ficuti tradit Heſychius, vocabantur ai a6 ne} 
ann . 1 e 


ar 


410 


© 
. 
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Our x 9 e Gang that 
of words undou y Teutonich, the original is not al 
of yok uno Teo, ori ot rn 
Ions ſubſtitutes, which I conſider not as radical, 
| el, not as the but ſiſters of the Engiih. 
be rere 
or cognation, do not always agree in ſenſe; for itia incident w 
words, as to their authors, to degenerate from their anceſtors, 
and to change their manners when they Parry. ret 

i logical enquiries, if the ſenſes of kig. 
ſuch as may eaſily paſs into each other, or 
may both be referred to one ral idea. 
ogy, ſo far as it is yet kno vn, was eaſily found 
umes where it is particularly 0 profeſſedly deliver. 
| . —— the 
== ſoon 13 1 the Warts 6f 
our was a taſ of : the deficiency 
of 5 was immedi nr re | when they were 
exhauſted,” what was yet wanting muſt be ſought by fortuitous 

into books, and gleaned as induſtry 
offer it, in the boundleſs chaos 
My ſearch, however, has been either 


P oy have EF... 


ab Hi vel woilaie. _—__ evomo, "Wa evacuo.  Videtur 
interim etymologiam hene non obſcurè firmare codex Ruſh. 
Mat. xii. 22, ubi antique ſcriptum invenimus xemoered- hit 
emer g. Inyenit cam vacantem.“ 

HiLu, mont, collie, A. S. hyll. Quod videri poteſt abſeiſſun 
ex e vel xoxyrg. Collis, tumulus; locus in plano editier. 
Hom. 1 b. v. 811. de. 31 Tis gerd rl A N. 


| Ubi authori 13 v exp. ve 18. des Anina, 


* gt nap. „ Dermire N. 4 Cym. heppian. 
remum videri deſumptum ex 
2 . nihil enim 8 ſolet conciliar 

ay 9 quam caliginoſa  profunde noctis able ur tas. 
Sraumkzk, N fus. Goth. STAMMS. A. S. xra- 
men, Tramun. D. ſt ſtameler. Su. ſtamma. III. ſtamr. Sunt 
2 cannb vel cab, nimia loquacitate alios offendere ; quod 
e loquentes libentiſſimè garrire ſoleant; vel quod alis | 
ſemper videantur, etiam parcifime loquentes. _ 


* 
-» 


8 
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As my deſign was a dictionary, common or appellative, . 
have omitted all words which have relation to proper names; 
ſuch as Arian, Socinian, Calviniſts, Benedictine, Mabometan ; 
but have retained thoſe of a more general nature, as Heatheu, 


agan. i r nee . n 
in the terms of art I have received ſuch as could:be found 
either in books of ſcience or technical dictionaries; and have 
often inſerted, from philoſophical writers, words which are 
ſupported perhaps only by a ſingle authority, and which being 
not admitted into general uſe, ſtand yet as candidates or pro- 
bationers, and muſt depend for their adoption on the ſuffrage 
of futurity. UNS nee nm, $0” - Js” ues One 

The — which our authors have introduced by their 
knowledge of foreign languages, or ignorance of their own; 
by vanity or wantonneſs, by compliance with faſhion or luſt of 
innovation, I have regiſtered as they occurred, though com- 
monly only to cenſure them, and warn others againſt: the 
folly of naturalizing uſeleſs foreigners to the injury of the 
l have not rejected any by deſign, merely becauſe they were 
unneceſſary or exuberant ; but have received thoſz which. by 
different writers have been differently formed, as viſcid, and 
viſcidity, viſcous, and vi ſcoin . 

Compounded or double words I have ſeldom noted, exeept 
when they obtain a ſignification different from that which the 
components have in their ſimple ſtate, Thus highwayman, 
wodman, and horſecourſer, require an explanation; but of 
thieflike-or coachdriver no notice was needed, becauſe the pri- 
mitives contain the meaning of the compound. 
Words arbitrarily formed by a conſtant and ſettled analogy, 

like diminutive adjectives in i, as greeniſb, bluiſb; adverbs 
in 9, as dully, openly; ſubſtantives in neſi, as vilengſi, faulti- 
neſs ; were leſs diligently ſought, and ſometimes have been 
omitted, when J had no. authority that invited nie to inſert- 
them; not that they are not genuine and regular offsprings _ 
of Engliſh roots, but becauſe their relation to the primitive 
being always the ſame, their ſignification cannot be miſtaken. 

Ihe verbal nouns in ing, ſuch as the facing ef the caſtle, 
the leading of the army, are always neglected, or placed only 
to illuſtrate the ſenſe of the verb, except when they — 

things as well as actions, and have ther fore a plural number, 
as dwelling, living; or have an abſolute and ab Krad ſignifica- 
tion, as colouring, painting, laarning. C 

The participles are likewiſe omitted, unleſs,” by ſignifying 
rather habit or quality than action, they take the nature of 


8 


3 


5 is prefixed to note repetition, and un to ſignify contrariety or 
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ectives; as a thi man, a man of prudence 
"ATE Fa Fat ag neem 2 
1 neither are theſe always inſerted, 
| are 


to be underſtood, without an 
_—_ me nake, pron ting the verb. 
enn 

not obſolete, or when-they Ay Ree Ce LO Es 
deſerve revival. 
e eee ee — 
language, ve to make 
the univerſal negligence of my predeceſſors, 
numbers of compounded wor, > maybe od kr Bo 
fore, new, night, fair, and more. Theſe, numerous 

they are, might be multiplied, that uſe and — 
here ſatisfied, and the frame of our language male el one 
combination amply diſcovered. Þ. 

Of ſome forms of compoſition, ſuch as that by bib 


privation, all the examples cannot be accumulated, becauſe 

the uſe of theſe particles, if not wholly arbitrary, is ſo little 

limited, c 
to 


r t in our 
language than in ru ar =; from ariſes to 
foreigners the difficulty. We modify the fig ification 


of many words by a ſubj 


by a fetch; to fall 


2 the lane kind, Ge agen way in bows 
e g 


'no ae ty will be able ö which they 
ved at the preſent uſe. Theſe T have noted with greatcare; 
3232000001 

I have ſo far aſſiſted the ſtudents of our lan- 
— — — OE 
; and the combinations of verbs and particles, 


2 ene be cally explained by compariſon 
the of Bail, 
e, P bits, or — B; ; ns of 


| ſubjoined ; of 1 am th always certain that they are read 
in any book but the works of lexicographers. Of ach Ihav 
5 omi 


% 
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have atone — 


have _—_— my notice : | 
dered as reſt | 
Others, which J confi ted a5 fifefal, or know to be proper 
zh I could not at preſent ſupport them by authorities, = 
have ſuffered to ſtand upon my on atteſtation,” claiming” the - 
ſame privilege with my predeceflors, 'of being nnn w_ 
cited without proof. 5 A. 
The 3 thus ſelected and Uiſpoſed; 4 gre ieally 
confidered ; they are referred to the different parts of ſpeeelt 5 
traced, when they are irregularly infleted, through their vari- | 
ous — and illuſtrated by — 4 gb Aus 
of great or {tr importance, ſeparately confi but ne- 
to che — of our * N eee 
ed or forgotten by Enghfh grammarians. eee 
ba of my Work erf wich 1 


2 un which T cannot 
tisfy thoſe, who are perhaps not inclined to be pleaſ- 
ed, fince I have not always been able to ſatisfy myſelf. —_— 


interpret a itſelf is difficult ; many words 
cannot be explai by mo — the ide gnified 
by them has not more Hation; nor by 


becauſe ſimple ideas canoe be deſcribed; When the nature 
of things is unknown, 'or the notion unſettled and indefinite, 
and various in various minds, the words by which ſuch noti- 
ons are conveyed,” or ſueh things denoted, will be ambiguous 
and perplexed. And fuch Tee the fate of hapleſs 

that not only darkneſs, but li r it ; 
things may be not only too li e, but too much known, tobe 
happily illuſtrated. Io explain, requires the uſe of terms lefs 
abſtruſe than that which is to be explained, and ſuch term 
cannot always be found z for as nothing can be proved but-by 
ſuppoſing ſomething intuitively known, and evident without - 

proof, ſo nothing can bedefined but by the uſe of wales two 

plain to admit a Tefinition. 3 

Other words there are, of which the ſenſe is too fubtle and 
evaneſcent to be fixed in a paraphraſe ; ſuch are all thoſe which 
are by the marians termed expletives, and, in dead 
59 are ſuffered to paſs for empty ſounds, of no ocher uſe than 
do fill a verſe, or to modulate a period, but whichare eaſily per- 
ceived in living tongues to have power and emphaſis, Gogh 
E ſometimes ſuch as no other form of 9 can 
vey," ee 


0 
Doo : 
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My labour has likewiſe been much increaſed by a claſs of 
verbs toofrequent in the Zngiih ee of which the ſignif. 
cation is ſo looſe and general, the uſe fo v and in determi. 
nate, and the ſenſes detorted ſo widely from the firſt idea, 
that it is hard to trace them through the maze of variation, to 

catch them on the brink of utter inanity, to circumſcribe them 

by any limitations, or interpret them by any words of diſtind 
Aànd ſettled meaning; ſuch are hear, hreaſt, come, caſt, full, get, 
give, 2 put, ſet, go, run, make, take, turn, throw. If of 


whole power is not accurately delivered, it muſt be 


emembered, that while oyr e is yet living, and variable 
y. the caprice of: eyery one ſpeaks it, theſe words are 


hourly ſhifting their relations, and can no more be aſcertained 
In a 


onary, than a grove, in the agitation of a ſtorm, can 
be accurately delineated from its picture in the water.. 
The particles are among all nations applied with ſo great 
latitude, that they are not eaſibly reducible under any regula 
ſcheme of explication this difficulty is not leſs, nor perhaps 
. in Engliſb, than in other ianguages, I have lahoured 
| with diligence, I hope with ſucceſs 4 ſuch at leaſt as can 
be expected in atafk, which no man, however Jearned of ſaga- 
cious, has yet been able to perform, 75 of Pane: 
Some words there are which I cannot explain, becauſe I do 
not underſtand them; theſe might have been omitted very of- 
ten with little inconvenience, but I would not ſo far indulge 
my vanity as th decline this confeſſion: for when Tully owns 
himſelf ignorant whether eu, in the twelve tables, means a 
funeral ſong, or mourning garment ; and Ariſtotle doubts whe: 
ther gebe, in the Iliad, ſignifies a muie, or muleteer, 44 
ſurely, without ſhame, leave ſome obſcurities to happier indul 
try, or future information, - 7 
Ihe rigour of interpretative lexi phy requires that th 
explanation, and the quord leine fouls 5 5, rectprocal; 
this I have always endeayoured, but could not Iways. attain, 
Word are ſeldom exactly fynonymous; a new term was not 
introduced, but becauſe the former was thought inadequate : 
names, therefore, have often many ideas, but few ideas have 
many names. It was then neceſſary to uſe the proximate 
word, for the deficiency of ſingle terms can very ſeldom be 


ſupplied by circumlocution ; nor is the inconvenience great of 


_ ſuch mutilated interpretations, becauſe the ſenſe may epfily he 


collected entire from the example. 
In every word of extenſive uſe, it was. requiſite to mark the 
eſs of its meaning, and ſhew by what gradations of inter- 
_ - mediate ſenſe it has paſſed from its primitive to its remote 
2b acci 
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accidental ſignification; ſo that ex for explanation 
ſhould tend — that which follows, Nies be A 
— ENT ä 5 
T dis is ſpecious, but not always eee kindred ſenſes. 
may be ſo interwoven, that the perplexity cannot be diſentan- 
ge nor any reaſon be pom”, — — . 
ore the other. When the radical idea branches out into paral- 
[el ramifications, how can a conſecutive ſeries, be formed of 
ſenſes in their nature collateral ?- The ſhades of meaning ſome- 
times paſs imperceptibly into each other; ſo that though on 
one ſide they apparently differ, yet it is impoſſible to marx 
the point of contact. Ideas of the ſame race, though not ex- 
actly alike, are ſometimes ſo little lifferent,/ that no words 
- expreſs the diſſimilitude, e the mind eaſily perceives 
they are exhibited together ; and ſometimes there is 
8 ion of acceptations, that diſcernment is wearied, 
and diſtinction puzzled, and perſeverance herſelf hurries to and 
end, by crowding together what ſhe cannot 
Theſe complaints of difficulty will, by that have meek: 
— —_ e le their Rage uſe, be only 
the jargon of a'man willi magni labours, and procure 
99 to his ſtudies by — 7. and obſcurity. But 
every art is obſcure to thoſe that have not learned it: this un- 
rainy ofterms 1 is welt known to 
have joined philoſophy with ; and if I have 
— them very clearly, it be remembered that [ 
am "The ong of that which words are-inſufficient to 
inal ſenſe of words is often dren out of: uſe by 
rical acceptations, yet muſt be inſerted for the 
ara a regular origination, us I know not whether ur 
dur is uſed for material heat, or — — in EM 
ever ſignifies the ſame with burning are the — | 
without examples, that © , which are — 
without examples, ve ma Oe" 
dau pl 8 uy ; 


| Such En 


——— oy 2 é 

amine all the words of the ſame race; for ſome words are 

— paſſed over to avoid repetition, ſome admitted caker 
eee 
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. derſtood, as evepare conſidered in greater ue of fu 
and relations. 
All the interpretations of words are .not- written, with the 


ſelves, are not all — 2 


writer of a Wo commits errours, where there- 

. to miſlead, or obſcurity to confound hin 
ani in a ſearch like this, many felicities of expreſſion will be 

voked, many convenient parallels will be forgo. 
ten, and many particulars will admit improvement from amin 
hw 4 unequal to the whale performance. 

— — — _ 
ture of the un rformer, 
Thus ſome — unav — — — 
as bind, tbe female of the flag ; flag, the _ of the bind: 


ſometimes eaſier words are changed into harder, 2 2 
ſepulture or interment, drier into 2 —_— 
OO ICIS: tos eaſieſt 


be, can never be tranſlated into one more eaſy. W 
*** 
75 


af our ſhould invite foreigners to this 
es which now ſeen! only. 1 
ICON — I have endez- 
or —— tar every f 
— his own tongue. 
ſolution of all culties, and the ſupply of all dd, 


uſt be inthe ned ho ſenſes 
res to the time of th 


authors. 
When I firſt collected e Hhaains) dekirour that 
every quotation ſhould be uſcful-tofome-other end than the il 
luſtintion af a word; 1'therefore extracted from philoſophers 
chymiſts ——— from di — — 
com proceſſes; from divines 
ons ein poets benütinl 


exhortati- 

deſcriptions. - - is deſign, 
-While it is yet at a diſtance from execution. Muhen che time 
called upon me to range this accumulation of and wil- 


rate alphebadelt Golan I ſoon di that the bulk 
ä fright away the ſtudent, and was forced 
2 om m e eee pleaſing or 

in 2 literature, and reduoe my tranſcripts very 
—— — in which ſcarcely: any meaning is 
ratained i thus to the wrarineſs of copying, I. was condemned 
3 — 1 4 


4 
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which may relieve the labour of verbal ſearches, and 


fared, 


interſ] 


therefore ſelected with leſs ſcrupulou thoſe wh! 
to teach their ſtructures and ä i 

My purpoſe was to admit no 
Phe hey not be miſled by partiality, 


; a cauſes, 
T; . i | 


to perfection, as well as of falſe refinement and declenſion,”[ 
longer underſtood. I have fixed Siduey's works: for the -boun- 


4ary,- beyond which T make few From 9 | 
| | | | . Xs 


ry has a time of qudenels antecedent - — 


— — LAS. 
_ — — ——ü— — . 4% pe X 


' 
' 
' 
' 
| 
' 
i 

* 
| 
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eee ee 2 ſpe 1 Might be 
uate to purpoſes of uſe and elegance, If 
warming pwr} ons were extracted from Hooker and the — 
date the e the terms of natural knowledge from Ba. 
con; the 2 ets war, and navigation from Raleigh; 
the dia fiction from Spenſe* and Sidney; and 
the dition CE common life from Shakeſpeare, few ideas would 
* NN for want of Engliſh words, i in which they 
mi expre 

t is not ſufficient that a word is found, unlefs he 3 


: Rr by the tract 


and tenour.of the ſentence ; ſuch paſſages I have therefore cho- 
ſen, and when it happened that any author gave a definition of 
a term, or ſuch an explanation as is equivalent to a definition, 
I have placed his authority as a ſupplement to my own, with 
COT RO np e 1 4 
Some words, indeed ſtand unſupported b de 
but they are commonly derivative nouns or . formed 
from their primitives by regular and conſtant analogy, or names 
of things ſeldom occurring in books, or words of v hich I have 


There's mote danger ̃ ‚— from: the rivltiglicty 


- reaſon to doubt the exiſtence. -, 
| paucity of exan es; authorities will ſometimes ſeem to have 


without neceſſity or uſe, and perhaps ſome 


will be found, which might, without loſs, have been omitted. 


But a worł of this kind is not haſtily to be charged with ſu- 
5 thoſe quotations, which to careleſs or unſkilfu! | 
ſers appear only to repeat the ſame ſenſe, will oſten exhi- 
to a more accurate examiner, diyerſities of ſignification 
-or, at at leaſt, afford different ſhades of the ſame meaning: one 
1 applied to another to things; on 
expreſs un ill, another « good, arid a third a hen ſen; 
prove the genuine from an ancient author; 
dee ec egant from a modern: a doubtful autho- 


another of more credit; an ambiguous 
324 y a paſſage clear and determinate; the 
. new aſſociates 


and in different combinations, and every quotation contri 
butes ſomething to the ee eee ee | 


F I receive them in either 
fenſe; roma DEP Le Pe e e 
rh "ean- MA . 4 185 
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1 have ſometimes, though rarely, yielded to the temptation 
of exhibiting a ge ſentiments; by how one 


copied 2 and diction e uch quotaz - 
3 indeed little — than repetitions, which might July 


ale . mot the mind, b 
Fwy gratify Y 


of intell 

E itruQures. otcurring in 8 
ples have been carefully noted z- or. eel rake our yl nh 
which many words have been hitherto uſed; has 
capricious and indeterminate z when the different combinations 
of the ſame word are exhibited together, the preference i is- bea. 
r and J have often endeayoured to direct 


2 have aboured * ſettling the ling the onhograghy, diſh diſplaying 


the anal 4 
e . Egli] e e e 
fathful — but I have not always executed my own - 
ſcheme, or ſatisfied my own expectations. The work, whiat- 
ever proofs of diligence andattention i it may 9 g is Ke an ee 
ble of many improvements: the recom | 
mend is ſtill controvertible z the 35 
uncertain, and perhaps frequently erroneous ; the explanations - 
are ſometimes too much contracted, and ſometimes too much 
diffuſed, the ſignifications are diſtinguiſhed rather with ſubtilty x 
oy and the attention: Nn mme mi. . 
nutene | 
The examples 1 oe injuouly cruncanh aud 7 
perhaps ſometimes, alledged in a miſtaken 
ſenſe ; for in making this collection T truſted more to memoryy - 
ny in a ſtate of diſquiet and embarrafiment, memory can con- 
n, and VVV 
A firſt tranſcription. .  . 
Res on appropriated to patticular occupations, chor 
wi e are undoubtedly omitted j LS 1 
3 K ddl conſidered and exemplified, many ſenſes - 
have eſcaped ohlervation, | 
Yet they og however frequent, may admit extenuati> 
oh and apology eee much 1 
even when the is above the es 
it: To reſt below his own aim is ineident to yer 1 
fancy is active, and whoſe views are comprehenſive nor is 
any man Catisfed with himſelf becauſe he has done much, but 
becauſe he can congeive little. When firſt I ef in this 
3 I reſolved to leave neither words nor unexamined, 
W.. . W 3 hich ee 
ol. J. N 
n ; "Js 8 ä 7 


* 


8 
3 
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eee the e ee of tot. 
\ nl enter and ranſack, the 


my labour, and | 
plc la e ary ny ' 
phy wy vers reep on e x vo (My d. 
tention to things; to 
th nature of every tree of which Tin 


haut er 


. 


/ 


e 


8 ; deſigri, determining to confide.in.my- 
| and no longer to folicit auxiliaries, which produced more 
incumbrance than affiftance ; by this I obtained at leaſt one ad- 
that I ſet limits to . 

though not compl "1% , 


me b 


— — 


N 
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put to either fi ificatlon: this uncertain ty.is not 
ore me, e iſter the 
ba e men wh coy ſhould Binz, * 


* th ts. vi pO 8 8 
EI eee ‚ 3 it could 
not remedy, and hope they will 1 compenſated 11 innumera- 


le ges en e and preſerved with exact 
eee, e 


= want 72 * | „ 


La $f 
be frank! ; but for this defect I may bold! at, x 


rr mate |. Io T could not viſit caverns to 
3 nor take a voyage to perfect m my 


ae nor viſit the warehouſes of 38 
Ge of © ers, to gain the names of wares, tools 
operations, of which no x is found in books; what fa- 


Eng | Do us within m eg 


re „ wed of 
kind, a ſeries of comedies called I Fiera, or the Fair, was 
profeſſedly written by Bunnaruti; Ive 7 bod wo Gck , 
and therefore was content to want > ate te 
lire ha had they ot e been ſoup 

or are all 
be lamented as omiſſlona. Of the laborious and mercantile part 
of the people, the diftion-is.in; a ret meſure aſa and mu D 
table; many of their terms are tmed for ſome temporary or | 
local convenience,. and though . current at certain. times and T 
places, are in others utterly. unknown. This fuguive cant, 
which is always in a ſtate of increaſe or decays 38 3 
garded as any part of the durable materials of z language, and 
therefore muſt be ſuffered to periſh with Schar inge u 
of preſervation... ; 
Care: will foerimes betray to the appearance ef negligence. 
He that js catching opportunities which ſeldom aceur, will 
ſuffer thoſe to unregarded, - which he expeGs hourly to. 
8 * cots tings 


. 


8 
5 


words which are not enn to | gh 
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© neglect thoſe that are obvious and familiar: thus many ef the 
. moſt common and 5 words have been inſerted with little 
illuſtration, becauſe in ga g. ike the authorities, I forebore 
 tocopy thoſe which 1 thoug ht likely to occur whenever they 
were wanted. It is lo 925 in reviewing my collec. 
| tion, I found the word ſea unexemplified. 

I Thus it happens, that in things difficult there is danger from 
ignorance, and in hogs cut y from confidence; the mind, 
afraid cf 1 N and diſdainful of littleneſs, haſtily with- 
dee herſelf from painful ſearches, and paſſes with ſcornful ra- 
pidity over taſks not adequate to her powers, ſometimes too 
ſecure for caution, and again too anxious for vigorous effort ; 
_ ſometimes idle in a plain path, and ſometimes diſtracted in h. 

byrinths, and diffipated. by different intentions. 

A large work is difficult becauſe it is large, even though al 
its parts might ſingly be performed with facility; where there 
2 wy things to be done, each muſt be allowed its ſhare cf 

labour, in the proportion only which it bears to the 
ee ; nor can it be expected, that the ſtones which form the 
dome of a temple, ſhould be ſquared and l like the *. 


mond of a ring. 
Of the event of this work, for which, havi laboured i it 


OS ſo much application, I cannot but have ſome degree of pa- 
rental fondneſs, it is natural to form conjectures. Fhoſe who 
have been perſuaded to think. well of 5 deſign, will require 
tat it ſhould fix our language, and put a ſtop to thoſe altera- 
tiotis which time and chance have 3 been ſuffered to 
make in it without ition. With this conſeq uence I * 
confeſs that I flattered myſelf for a while ; bats now 
fear that-I have indulged ex ctation which neither reaſon Thee 
experience can juſtify, When we ſee men grow old and die 
at a certain time one after another, from century to century, 
we laugh at the elixir that promiſes to prolong life to a thou- 
ſand years j nd with equal juſtice may the Jexicographer be 
derided," | being able to produce no example of a nation that 
their words and phraſes from ee ll : 
imagine d his dictionary can embalm his languag 
cure it Hm corruption and decay, that it is in dis power to 
change ſublunar 8 and clear the world at once folly, 


vanit „ and a 8 
Vith this hope, 3D 3 have been inſtituted, 


the Wenues of their languages, to retain fugitives, 
. repulſe intruders; but their vigilance and antiquity have 
hitherto been vain; ſounds are too volatile and ſubtile for legal 


| reſtraints ; to enchain andtolaſh — are _ 
| L 


* * 


c 3 
* 
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ly the a pride, unwilling to meaſure its deſires 
5 its ſtrength. The French language ian viſibly changed un- 
ier the inſpection of the n ; the ſtyle of Amelet's tranſla- 
tion of father” Paul is obſerved by Le Curayer to be un peu paſſe; 
and no Italian will maintain, that the: diction of any modern 
writer is not perceptibly different from that of Boccace, Ma- 


chiavel or Caro. 
Total and ſudden irncalirivigtions of a language ſeldom has 


; conqueſts and migrations are now very rare: but there 
are other cauſes of change, which, though flow-in their opera- 
tion, and inviſible in their progreſs, are perhaps as much ſupe- 
rior to human reſiſtance, as the revolutions of the ſky, or in- 
tumeſcence of the tide. | Commerce, however neceſſary, how- 
ever lucrative, as t depraves the manners, corrupts the lan- 
guage ; they that have frequent intercourſe with |Jrangers, to 
whom they endeayour to accommodate themſelves, muſt in time 
learn a mingled dialect, like the jargon which ſerves the traf- 
fickers on the Mediterranean and Indian coaſts. This will not 
always be confined to the exchange, the warehouſe, or the port, 
but will be communicated by degrees to other ranks of the p@o- 
ple, and be at laſt incorporated with the current ſpeech, - 

"T0 are likewiſe internal cauſes equally forcible. The 
e moſt likely to continue long without alteration, 
would that of a nation raiſed a little, and but a little, above 


barbarity, ſecluded from 3 and totally employed in 
ring the conveniencies of life; either without books, A 


lie foe ome of the Mabometan countries, with very few: 
thus buſied and unlearned, having only ſuch words as — — 
uſe requires, would perhaps long continue to expreſs the ſame 
notions by the ſame ſigns. But no ſuch conſtancy can be ex- 
pected in a people "liſhed by arts, and claſſed by ſubordinati- 
on, where one part of the epmmunity is ſuſtained and accom- 
modated by the labour of the ocher. Thoſe whe. have much 
leiſure to think, will always be enlarging the ſtock of ideas; 
and every increaſe of knowledge, whether real or fancied, will 
produce new words, or combinations of words. When the 
mind is unchained from neceſlity 2 it will range aſter conveni- | 
2 when it is left at lar 10 in the fields of ſpeculation, it will 
ſhift — as any cul 
it muſt periſh with i 15 as any opinion grows popular, 


om is diſuſed, the words that ex- 


ie will innovate ſpeech in the "Janne pogo on: eee, 5% 


ice: 
As by the cultivation of various ſciences, a v language is. m- b 
plified, it will be more furniſhed with words deflected from their 


original ſenſe ; the geometrician will talk of a courtier's zenith, 


* 
# 
- 
4 1 > [Is Or 
8 2 
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er the oecentrick vintue of a wild the phyſician if 
e eee 


int expectations and 
8 | | 

words will be prefer: bg. ra _— viciſh- 

nes f faſhion will enforce — or extend the fig- 


| eG wee ge make 
- © hourly encroachments, and the — will become the 
current ſenſe: pronunciation will be varied by Jevity or igno- 
r muſt at length comply with the to 
illiterate writers will, at one time or other, by public — Jank; 
tion, riſe into renown, who, not knowi the original import 
of words, will uſe them with colloquial icentiouinels, con- 
found diſtinction, and forget propriety, - As politeneſs increa(: 
es, ſome expreſſions will be conſidered as too groſs and vulgar 
For the delicate, others as too formal and ceremonious for the 
8 airys, new phraſes are therefore adopted, which mui, 
ſame reaſons, be in time difmiſled. Stuiſt, in his ger 
treatiſe on the Engli/h language, allows that wiew words m 
ſometimes be — but propoſes that none thould be ſuſ- 
fered to become obſolete, But what makes a word obſolete, 
more than general ag reement to ſorbear it? and how ſhall it be 
continued, = conveys an offenſive idea, or recalled again 
into the mouths cf mankind; OG RIS become unfami- 


; liar b diſuſe, and unpleaſing by unfamili 
54 © Therois another 2. 1 


e . be ob- 
-viated,” A mixture of two will produce a third di- 
tinct from both, and they will always be A where the 
Chief parts of education, Ml pon wean -accompliſh- 
ment, 4s'{kill in ancient or in verve tongues. He that has 
eee een ebe find its words ance 


binations crowd u * and haſte and neg; neg = 
Kaen ms 


refinement and a will _— borrowed 
by N e r 
; peſt 'of frequency of tranſlation. No 
© tyrned from N without 


| — pain om 4. this js the moſt miſ- 
 hievous and comprehenſive 9 — ſingle words may en- 
ter by 'thouſands, rt aug Dans 1. tongue « cantinue the 
dame; but new phraſc 2 hanges much at once; it altes 
Hot the 8 uilding, bur the order of the co- 
lumns.. If an academy ſhould be eſtabliſhed for the cultivation 
of our fiyle; Which L who can me ver wiſh to {ee dependence 
multiplied, hope the ſpirit of Engliſb liberty will hinder ln 
2 W 755 


„ 


2 
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gen endeavour, with all theirinfluenor, 26 top the Heese V 
—— whoſe Hlenels arti ignorance, He ſuffered t 
2 will reduce us to babble a diate of Erne. 

that we fear be thus irreſiſtible; what: fe- 
anics but #5 55qulRs With Bk as in the other infurmoun- - 
table diſtreſſes of humanity ? It remains that we retard\what 
we cannot repel, chat we paltiate hat we cannot cure. Life 
be lengthened by eare, 'though death cannot be ultimately 
76 7 tongues, e ernments, have a natural tenden 
to degeneration ; we long preſerved: our ny, | 
Nous make lane for our lan 


of "giv hes aids 
* a nk Fr Cone a 


of che coritinient. The chief glory - 
from its 5 3 add any 
writings to the reputation nglfh 0 berate mu | 
time: much of my life has been loſt under the eels 5 
— norm ork oy wa 
ſpent in proviſion for the that ws _— 
ſiſtance nations, 8 

8 and ir 


_ —— 

"When'T — Ghis will, 1 look with bee cn 
my book, however A . and deliver it to | 
te ſpirit of a ik hat hes ondearoured "wal That it wil 


3 — ng 1 have not promiſed to myſelf : 
of ach multiplicity was ever free, may for a time furt 8 
with laughter, and harden in contempt ; but 
diligence * will at laſt prevail, and there never can be wanting 2 
ſome who diſtinguiſh deſert; who will conſider that no dictio- 
ary of «living tongue ever can be perfect, ſince, while it is 


ening to publication, fome wo! are budding, and ſome | | 


falling away; Tae a whole life eannot obs ſpent upon ſyntax. 
and etymology, and that even à whole life 8 be pcs 
cient; that he, whoſe deſign includes whateyer lan 
expreſs, mu rb e bie does not unde ode | 
a writer will ſometimes be hurried eagerneſs tothe end, and 
ſometimes faint with wearineſs _ a taſk, which Scaliger 
Joe res to the labours of the anvil and the mine; that what | 
i obvious is not * — and what is * 
ways 
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y will dg 


though no 1 
and the world is little ſolicitous to know whence pro- 
Nee yet it may graf 
. — it, that the Englih Diftimary was written 
- - withlittle aſſiſtance of the learned, and 22 
pl the great; nor in the ſoft obſcurities of retirement, or u 


IT 


— os and deluſive; CE aggregated egated know] 
co-operating diligence of the Italian academicians, 7 yu 
ge ol na en 
| rance, years pent upon 
were obliged to change its œconomy, and give their 
edition another form, I may rg yh contented without the 
praiſe of — which, if 1 could obtain, in this gloom 
of folitude, what would it avail me? I have protracted my 
| work till moſt of thoſe whom I wiſhed to pleaſe have ſunk into 
L are empty ſounds: 
| efore diſmiſs it with frigid wh pum s! little 0 
e 
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Wurd the works of Shakeſpeare are, after ſo many edi- 
tions, again offered to the publick, it will doubtleſs be inquir- 
ech why Shakeſpeare ſtands in more need of critical aſſiſtance 
than any other of the Exgliſh writers, and what are the defici- 
encies of the late attempts, which another editor may hope to 


"The buſineſs of him. that republiſhes an ancient book is, to 
correct what is corrupt, and to explain what is obſcure. "To 
have a text corrupt in many places, and in many doubtful, is, 
among the authors that have written ſince the uſe of 
moſt peculiar to Shakeſpeare. Moſt writers, by publiſhing - 
their own works, prevent all various readings, and — 4 
all conjectural criticiſm. Books indeed are ſometimes publiſn- 
ed after the death of him who produced them; but they are 
better ſecured from corruption than theſe unfortunate 
tions. They ſubſiſt in a ſingle copy, avritten or revi ed by 
the author; and the faults of the printed volume can be only 

But of the works of Shakeſpeare the condition has been far 
far different: he ſold them, not to be printed, but to be play 
ed. They were immediately copied for the actors, and multi- 
plied by tranſcript after tranſcript, vitiated by the blunders 2 ; 


* 
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2 or changed by the affectation of the player ; 
ps enlarged to introduce a jeſt, or mutilated to ſhorten "A 
| 92 3 ou th one at laſt without the concurrence of 
author, without: ietar, from 
pilations made yy — the ſepara 2 13 
written for the — us thruſt into the world ſurrep- 
ticvoully and haſtily, they ſuffered another depravation from 
2 ignorance and negligence of the printers, as every man 
who knows the Rate of the preſs in that age will read 
conceive. 7 
It is not eaſy for invention to bring together fo many cauſes 
concurring to vitiate the text. No other author ever gave up 
his works to fortune and time with fo little care: ho books 
could 25 left in hands ſo likely to injure them, as plays fre- 


y continued. in manuſcript; no other .tran- 
li were likely to be ſo little qualified K UG, 
who copied for hs 


at a time when the lower ranks of 
the people were unive Uliterate ; no other editions were 

— nu mY ſo minutely broken, and ſo n yr 

re-united ; other vgs ws the art of Funn, 
unſkilful hands. 

With the cayſes of corruption that make- the” verlfabar 
| Shakeſpeare's dramatick pieces neceſſary, may be enurniefated 
me cauſes of obſcurity, which may e 

* and partly to himſelf 
. When a writer outlives his contemp 


THT: 


ft | 
2 81 , 
1111 


other poets 10 the — — 
. 


Th" WORKS OF b SHARESPEARE. 


in our = —— is therefore —. x | 
In that age, as in s, fafhion produced 
Bete which ANI faſhion ſwept away befare-1ts 
i age arenes; n, or ſufficiently: authoriſed: and 
in that age, os ns | others, experiments were maile npan 
our nnen combinations, and Whgbed 
uniformity, 
II — aboye other writers, it is tobe 
— "' nature of- his Fenda, ä the uſe of 


fem; and i 
which, * E err —— 
| ever grow uncouth, ar fat, r me ere; they can ewe 


1 the 1 ob aeg 
5 are the pr of the ſcurity o | 
4 0 to which might be added the fulneſs of idea, wh 

| 46 erin lo his wore with mrs ines hn he 
.could conveniently rapidity of imagination 
. be had fully 
explained the firſt. But my opinion is, that very few of his 
lines were difficult! to his audience, and that he uſed ſuch e- 
— — pincnpeeF eur 
temporary writers make them now ſeem. | 
Authors are often pr. vad for en e for. 
innovation, with eee enen thoſe who read few 
other books of the ſamè age. Aadiſin himſelf has been o -- 
Jucceſsful- in enumerating the words with which Adilton has 
enriched our langua as--perhaps not to have named ane uf 
which Miltam was che 3 and Bentley has yet more m- 
praiſed him as rent earns of thoſe eliſions into 
Englifh poetry, which «had been uſed from the firſt eſſays of 
22 and which Alton was indeed the laſt 
Another impediment, not PW eee 
tator, is the exactneſs with which Shakeſpeare fdllowed his 
authors, Inſtead of his hrs into gene 
. — — 
dines to his main -deſign, only be- 
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| eee only by him who has read the fame. Rory int 
book which Shatefpeare conſulted. + 

le that undertakes an edition of Shakeſpeare, bas all thee 

difficulties to engounter, and all theſe obſtructions to remove. 

The corruptions of the text will be corrected. by a careful 
collation of the oldeſt copies, by which it is hoped ou — 
reſtorations may yet be made: at leaſt it will be neceſſ 

collect and note the variation as materials for future criti 
for it very often happens that a wrong reading has ie A 
the right, 

In this part all the prefent editions are apparently and inten. 
tionally defective. The criticks did not ſo much as wiſh to 
facilitate the labour of thoſe that followed them, The ſame 
books are ſtill to be compared; the work that has been 

is to be done again; and no ſingle edition will ſupply the rea- 
der with a text on which hm a the beſt vopy of the 
works of 8 bakeſpeare, 
The edition now prapoſed will at leaſt have this advantage 
over others, It will F Khidit all the obſeryable varieties of all 
— em onthe found; wth if the Dire te not ſatisfied 
- wi itor's termination, ma e Pa of 
| Setter better for himſelf, ? 
I all the books are evidently vitiated, and collaio 
ve 200 — begins the taſk of critical ſagacity; 
8 well be admitted in a text never = 
kv — omg — expoſed to caprice and ignorance, 
But nothing be impoſed, as in the Of ord hs 6, wth 
out notice. of the alteration ; nor all conjec tyre — 
or unneceſſarily indulged. 
It has been ang found, that very ſpecious emendations do 
not equally firike all minds with conviction, nor even the 
fame mind at different times; and therefore, though _ 
many alterations may be propoſed as eligible, very few wil 
be obtruded as certain, In a language ſo un ical as 
the Engliſh, and fo licentious as that of Shak e emenda- 
tary criticiſm is always hazardous; nor can it be allowed to 
any man who is not particularly yerſed in the writings of 
that age, and particularly Kad of his author's diction, 
There is danger leſt —— ſhould be miſtaken for cor- 
ruptions, and paſſages rejected as unintelligible, which a nare 
row mind happens not to underſtand, _ 
All the former criticks have heen fo much employed on the 
correction of the text, that they have not ſufficiently attended 
to the elucidation of paſſages obſcured by accident or time. 
The editor will endeavour to read he books which the ag 
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read, to trace his knowledge to its ſouree, and compare his 
copies with their originale. If in this part of his deſign he hopes 
to attain any degree of ſuperiority to his predeceſſors, it muſt 
de conſidered, that he bas the advantage of their labours ; that 
rt of the work being already done, more care is naturall7 
. the other part; and that, to declare the truth, 
Mr. Robe and Mr. Pope were very ignorant of the ancient 
Englilb literature; Dr. Marburton was detained by more im- 
rtant ſtudies; and Mr. Theobald, If fame be juſt to his 
memory, conſidered learning only as an inſtrument of gain, 
and made no further enquiry after his author's m 
when once he had notes ſufficient to embelliſh his — 
Wich regard to obſolete or ul dition, the editor may 
perhaps claim ſome degree of confidence, having had more 
motives to conſider the whole extent of our language than any 
other man from its firſt formation. He hopes that, by compar- 
ing the works of Shake ry with thoſe of writers _ lived at 
the fame time, imm 
4 him, he ſhall be able to aſcertain his ambiguities, diſentan- 
le his intricacies, and recover the n of words now 
bt in the darkneſs of antiquity. 
When therefore any obſcurity ariſes from axallaſon to ſome 
other book, the ge will be. dane he: When the diction is 


entangled, it will be cleared by a paraphraſe or interpretation. 


When the ſenſe is —— by 1 of part of the ſen- 
timent in pleaſantry or paſſion, the connection will be ſup- 
plied. When any forgotten cuſtom is hinted, care will be ta- 
ken to retrieve and explain it. The meaning aſſigned to 
an ee words will be ſappo 8 = way err of other 
writers, or by parallel paſſages of Shateſpeare e 4 
The Ee of e and 8 one of the Fes 
an annotator, which ſome of Shakeſpeare's editors have at- 
tempted, and ſome have neglected. For this part of his-taſk, 
and for this only, was Mr. Pope eminently and indiſputably 
qualified; nor has Dr. Warburton followed him with leſs di- 
ligence or leſs ſucceſs. But I have never obſerved that man- 
kind was much delighted or improved by their aſteriſks, com- 
mas, or double commas ; - which the only effect is, that they 
preclude the pleaſure of i jud ing for ourſelves, teach the young 
and ignorant to decide wi out principles; defeat curioſit 
and 9 by leaving them leſs to diſcover; and at 
ſhew the opinion of the eritick, without the reaſons on which 


it was 3 and without affording any light by which it 


may be 


hd re or immediately follow- 5 


— # 


OO 00 ON — — ä — ——— — . — — — 


The editor, —— leſs delight his own vani 
probably teaſs his reader a hes — him _ = 
with himſelf to judge of beauties and faults, which or” ras 
previous acquiſition 7 remote gn. of ipti 


s proportionate to common — 
unaſſiſted by — = ſince; tte 1d 
— e than acquaintance general 

N faculties which he muſt amoſ 
— — 2 
433 ere beauty ariſes from tien of de 
cuſtomms worm out of uſe; to $pinions not univer 
cy ponies * upplied' 
exact be ſupplied y und 
mon obſervation, it is the duty. of a commentator to lend hi 
alliſtance. | 
The notice of beauties and faults thus limited, will inake 
no diſtinct part of the deſign, ane. Ingram Mages 4 


tion of obſcure paſſages. 
not however imend to ' preclude /himſelf 


The editor does 
from the gait of — — ſentiments or expreſſions 
with thoſe of ancient or n authors, or from the diſplay 
of any beauty not obvious to the ſtudents of ; for as he 
hoped: to leave his author better underſtood, he withes like- 
wife to procure him more rational approbation. 

The former editors have affected to flight their predeceſ. 
ſors : but in this edition all that is valuable will be adopted 
from every commentator, that noſterity may 8 it as in- 
cluding all the reſt, and exhibiting whatever is hitherto * 
— aloe | 
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Pubs 2s nt 1 33 
and that the honours due only to excellence are paid to anti- 
quity, is a complatet likely to be 3 continued by thoſe, 
who, being able to add nothing to truth, bope for eminence 
from the hereſies of paradox z. or. thoſe, who, being forced by 
diſappointment upon conſolatory expedients, are willing to hope 
from poſterity what the preſent age refuſes, and flatter them- 
{:]ves that the-x regard, which is yet denied by envy will be at 
ft beſtowed by tim time... K 

Antiquity, like every other quality that attracts the te y 
of has undoubtedly: votaries that reverence it, not 
from reaſon, but from prejudice. /- Some ſeem. to admire. _ 
indiſeriminately whatever has been long preſeryed, without 
conſidering that time has ſometimes co-operated with chances. 
all perhaps are more willing. to honour paſt, than preſent __ 1 5 
lence ; and the mind contemplates genius through the ſhades 
of age, s che eye ſurveys che fun throug ial - opacity, 
The great contention of criticiſm. is, to find the faults of the. _ 
moderns, and the beauties of the ancients. While an author | 
is yet livin gs we eſtimate F + 00 
* is dead, we rate them by his beſt. LE 

To works, however, of which the excellence is not abſo-. 


beer de reds compurtiv; 10 tee „ 


* 
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ae holy e erer and experience, —— 
can be appli than length of duration. and. continuance of 
eſteem. What mankind have long poſſeſſed they have often 


ed; andif — rſiſt to valus the poſ. 
ſeſſion, it is becauſe frequent compariſons have confirmed opi. 
nion in its favour. the works of nature no man 
ean properly call a river deep, or a mountain high, without 
the knowledge of many mountains, and many rivers ; fo, in 
the productions of genius, nothing can be ”—_ excellent 
till i has been compared with other works of the ſame kind, 
nſtration immediately diſplays its power and has nothing 

to hope or fear from the flux of years; but works tentative 
and experimental muſt be eſtimated by their proportion to the 
eneral and collective ability of man, as it is diſcovered in a 
long ſucceſſion of endeavours. Of the firſt building that was 
raiſed, it might be with certainty determined that it was round 
or ſquare; Put whether it was ſpacious or lofty muſt have 
been referred to time. The 3 ſcale of numben 
was at once diſcovered to be perfect; but the poems of Home? 
we yet know not to tranſcend the common limits of human 
intelligence, but by remarking, that nation aſter nation, and 
century after century, has been able to do little more than 
— 5 his incidents, new- name his characters, and para- 
his ſentiments, e „ 

The reverence due to writings that have long ſubſiſted ariſes 

| therefore not from ee in the iuperior 
wiſdom of paſt ages, or gloomy perſuaſion of the 
of mankind, but is the conſequence of atknow! and ins 
dubitable poſitions, that what has been longeſt has 
ee moſt is beſt un · 
The poet, of whoſe works I have undertaken the reviſion, 
may now begin to aſſume the dignity of an ancient, and claim 
the privilege of eſtabliſhed fame and preſcriptive veneration, 
He has long outlived his _— the term comtnonly fixed as 
the teſt ef literary merit. Whatever advantages he might 
once deri ve from perſonal allafions, local cuſtoms, or -tempora- 
ry opinions, have for many years been loſt 4 and every topick 
of merriment, or motive of forrow, which the modes of arti- 
ficial lie afforded him, now only obſcure the ſcenes which they | 
once illuminated. The effects of favour and competition are 
at an end; the tradition of his friendſhips and his enmities has 
iſhed ; his works ſupport no opinion with nor 

95 2 any faction with inveQtives; they can neither indulge. 


* 


2 vanity, .. 
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yanity; nor malignity ; but are read without a . 

reaſon than e deſire of pleaſure, and are therefore 

as pleaſure ĩs obtained; yet, thus EI RI 

ſon, they have, paſt through variations of taſte and changes of 
manners, and, as they 3 to ano- 

ther, 6 2 8 raed 

But becauſe human it 

upon certainty, —.— — be £ 9 ene 

though long continued, may yet be only the 

prejudice or faſhion z it is proper to. inquire, by what peculia . 

rities of excellence Shakeſpeare 264 grjned 2nd Hops the REN 

of his countrymen. 

Nothing can-pleaſe many, and pleaſe long, but juſt repre- 


ſentations of nature. Particular manners can be 
to few, and 22 pa Ae. how nearly they, are 5 
copied. e of fanciful — | 


delight awhile *. * novelty ee the common ſatiety 
42 in queſt; but the pleaſures of ſudden won- 
I Y r — 
7 
bel ee is, above all writers, at. leaſt abov 

writers, the poet of nature; 2 
mar nene W rk 
ters are not modified by the cuſtoms of partic ular places, un- 
practiſed by the reſt 7 the world; bp the peculiarities. of 
— FIT which. can operate but upon ſmall aum- 

y the — of tranſient faſhions or 


opinions: are nuine Progeny of common humani 
ſuch as On 22 19254 and obſervation wil 
225 His perſons act a wt peak by the influence of 


paſſions and principles by which all minds are 
—— and the whole ſyſtem of life l. continued in motion. 
In the writings of other poets a character is too often an indi- | 
vidual; in thoſe of Shakeſpeare it is commonly a ſpecies, - , 


It is from this wide extenſion.of that ſo much. inſtruc- 
tion is derived, -- It:is-this-which-fills the plays $1 Lake yh 
with practical axioms and domeſtick wiſdom. It was {aid of 


Euripides, that every verſe was a precept; and it may bt ws 
of & akeſpeare, that from his works may 2 collected a 

of civil and œcο⁰ο iel prudence. Vet bis real p wer is not 
ſhewn in the ſplendor. of particular pallages, but by the pro- 
greſs of his fable, and the tenor of his dialogue; and he that 

tries to recommend him by ſelect quotations, will ſucceed like 

| the pedant in Hierocles, who, when he offered — Howe to 
fale, carried a brink. in Re: A Peri: r 

Y Ok: bs) :: £5. ; 165 WY ks tity a vomit ve n 
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os — y be imagined how much. Shaleſpeare excelz 
in 7 bis ſentiments to real life, but by com 3 
iow en with ger authors. It was obſerved: of 
ſehools of declamation, that the more dili — 
quen ante; the — — for the world, 
* — there which he ſhould ever meet in 


any other place. The —— may be applied to 
ſtage but that of 8 — 1 
led byfuch —— as were never 


* other direction, i is 
en, converſing in a . which was never heard, upon 
topicks which will never ariſe in the commerce of N 
But the dialogue of this author is often ſo evidently determined 
by the incident which prodecerit; nd is fed e 
eaſe and ſimplicity, that-it ſeems ſcarcely to claim the merit of 
fiction, but to have been gleaned by diligent ſeleQtion-out of 
35 and common occurrences. 73 
hora in} every the univerſal agent is love, by 
wh r Lt gens evil is diſtributed, : A 
quickened © or —— To bring a lover, a lady, 2 rival 
into the fable 3 to entangle them in contradictory obligations, 
lex them with tions of intereſt, and haraſs them with 
vo of defres inconſiſtent with each other; 2 
meet in rapture, part in agony; to ir mouths with 
ge human and outrageous forrow ; to diſtreſs them as 
4 ever was diſtreſſed; to deliver them as. no- 
4 — Was deliveted; is the buſineſs of 2 modern 
Les Mev For this, probability is violated, life is miſrepre- 


Forman emp ben is depraved; But love is only one of 
2 it has no great influence * ſum 


G Ie it iu. bas little operation in the dramas poet, who 
caught his ideas from the living world, and exhibi only what 
he ſaw before him. He knew that any other paſſion, as it was 
regular or exorbitant, was'a/ cauſe of happineſs or calamity. 

N EE — thus — general were — irc diſcrimi- 
erv no poetever 2 
more diſtinct from 80 an 1 —— not e, Pope, 
= aſſigned to proper peaker, becauſe 
are which have nothing characteriſtical; 
E perhaps though ſome may be equally adapted to every 
be difficult to find — be 9 
rred from the preſent poſſeſſor to another me 
choice is right, when there is reaſon for choice. 

Other dramatiſts can on EE 

ous and unexampled excellence 


aggravated characters, by 
or depravi — Stadion romances invigo 
che reader y a giant and a dwarf; and he chat ſhc 
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expectations of human afairs from the play, or. fromthe 
| rey e no 


— —y— — 
natural equent 10 
contemplates them in the book will not know them in the 
are approximates the remote, and familiarizes 
ul ; the event which he repreſents will not happen, 
on ens, poſſible, its effects probably be ſuch as he 
has aſſigned ; and it may be ſaid, that he has not only ſhewn 
human nature as it acts in real damn, 
found in trials, to which it cannot expoſed. 

This therefore is the praiſe of Shakeſpeare, that his hana 
is the mirror of life; R imagination, 
in following the phantoms which other n 
him, may here be cured of his e ee by readi 
— human 1 by ſcenes from 
a hermit may eſtimate the ious of the world, anda con- 
feſſor predict the progreſs of the paſſions. 

His adherence to general nature has expoſed bim to the cen- 
ſure of criticks, who form their judgments upon narrower prin- 
ciples. Dennis and Rymer think his Romans not faſfciently 
Roman ; and Voltaire cenſures his kings as not completely roy- 
a, Dennis is offended, that - Menenius, a ſenator of Rome, 
ſhould play the buffoon; and Voltaire perhaps thinks 


related when the Daniſh uſurper is repreſented as « 


ſtory requires Ponies on . dut he: thinks ants on men. 
He knew that Rome, like every other city, had men of all diſpo- 
ſitions ; and wanting a buffoon, he went into the ſenate-houſe for 
that which the ſenate-houſe would certainly bave afforded him. 
He was inclined to ſhew an uſurper and -4 murderer not only 
odious, but deſpicable; he therefore added -drunkenneſs to his 
other qualities, knowing that kings love wine nne 
and that wine exerts its natural upon ki Theſe are 
the petty cavils of petty 
diſtincti — — . 
the figure, neglects the drape 5 
The cenfure which be has — by: mixin 
tragick ſcenes, as it extends to all his works, wor — 
 contideration. rr then examined; 


$3 4 poet over „ 


W 7 


' that it is received as true even by thoſe who in daily experi- 
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Shakeſpeare's are not in the rigorous and critical ſ 
ciewe < mop — but 2 of a aan 
Kind; exhibiting the real tate of ſublunary which 
takes of and' evil, joy and hora, — with endl 
variety of proportion and innumerable modes of combination 
and expreting the courſe of the world, in which the loſs of one 
is the of another ; in which, at the ſame time, the reveller 
1s haſting to his wine, 'and the mourner burying his friend'; in 
-which the malignity of one is ſometimes defeated by the frolick 
bf another; and man FFW 
hindered without 
{Ode &f this" chybs- of mi purpoſes. and caſualties the 
ancient poets, according tothe laws which cuſtom had preſerib. 
ed, ſelected ſome the crimes of men, and ſome their abſurdities; 
ſome the momentous viciſſitudes of life, and ſome the lighter 
occurrences ;" ſome the terrors of diſtreſs, and ſome the 
of profperity. Thus roſe the two modes of ſometh ga 
by the names of tra edy and comedy, compoſitions intended to 
ote different ends by contrary means, and conſidered as ſo 
allied, that I do not recolle& among the Greeks or Roman 
— SURG: 2 
- keſpeare has uni e of exciti ter 
ſorrow 2 only in one mind, but in one — 2 
— * his plays are divided between ſerious and ludicrous cha- 
racters, and, in the ſucceflive evolutions of the deſig 
N — produce ſeriouſneſs and ſorrow, and ſometimes 


— — laughter. F 
t this is a practice contrary to the rules of eriticiſin wil 
be readily flowed; bur there is always an appeal open from 
criticiſm to nature. The end of writing is to inſtruct; the 
end of poetry is to inſtruct by pleaſing. That the mingled 
drama may convey all the inſtruction of or _ 
cannot be denied, becauſe it includes both in its alternations of 
exhibition, and approaches nearer than either to the appearance 
of life, by ſhewing how great machinations and ſlender def! 
may promote or obviate'one another, and the high and the low 
co-operate in oof rpg on ſyſtem by unavoidable concatenation. 
5 "ir is objected, that by this chang A of ſcenes the paſſions are 
interrupted in their progreſſion, 2 that the principal event, 
| being not advanced by a due gradation of preparatory inci- 
"Yents, wants at laſt the power io move, which conſtitutes the 
perfection of dramatick poetry. This reaſoning is ſo ſpecious, 


- ence feel it to be falſe. The interchanges of mingled ſcenes 
ſeldom fail to produce the intended 3 


i 
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fiction cannot move ſo much, but that the attention maybe 
eaſily transferred ; and though i it muſt be allowed that pleaſing 

melancholy be ſometimes interrupted by unwelcome levity, wn 
et it be conſidered likewiſe, that melancholy is often not pleaſe. - 
ing, and that the diſturbance of one man may be the relief of 
another; that different auditors have different habitudes 3 and 
that, upon the whole, all pleaſure conſiſts in variety. 


- The players, who in their edition divided our en ny | 


wetks into comedies, hiſtories, and tragedies, ſeem not to 
have ene the three kinds by any very exact or definite 
ideas. 


An action which ended happily to the principal W be 
ever ſerious or diſtreſsful through its intermediate incidents; in 
their opinion conſtituted a apa This idea of a comedy 
continued long am ; and plays were e which, 
by changing the ca | were tragedies to-da of and Con | 
medies eee. . 55 | 

T was not in times a poem of more gia 
dignity or elavigien than comedy; it required only a calamit- 
ous concluſion, with which the common criticiſm of that age 
was ſatisfied, whatever lighter pleaſure i it afforded in its pro- 


Fey wand taint actions, with no other than chrono- 
logical ſucceflion, independent on each other, and without any 
Ware to introduce or * te the concluſion. It is not 
mic yen approach wn ed from tragedy. There is not 
nearer approach to unity of action in the tragedy of 
ony and 3 than in hy hiſtory of Richard the See 
= But a hiſtory might be continued through many playss 
as it had no plan, it had no limits. 
Through all theſe denominations of the drama, 8hak are's. 
mode of compoſition is the ſame; an interchange of ſe riouſ- 
neſs and merriment, by which the mind is ſoftened at one time, 
and exhilarated at another, But whatever be his purpoſe, ' 
whether to gladden or depreſs, or to oonduct the ſtory, without 
vehemence or emotion, through tracts of eaſy and familiar di- 
alogue, he never fails to attain his purpoſe; as he commands 
us, we laugh or mourn, or ſit ſilent with quiet expectation, 2 
tranquillity without indifference. 
When Shakeſpeare's plan is underſtood, moſt 2 the criti« | 
ciſms of Rymer 
ket is 3 without imp 


of meal though in terms dich a modern audience | 
© Ren the character of — 
. 


W F 
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— andthe; gu grave-diggers themſelves. may be heard with 
| 15555 are in dramatick poetry. with the pF 
open e him; the rules of the ancients were yet known'tg 
few; the publick j was unformed ; he had no 
| of ſuch, fame as might force him upon imitation, nor eriticks 
' .. of ſuch authority as might reſtrain his extray : he there. 
- fore indulged his natural diſpoſition 5 and his diſpoſition; as 
— — eve In tragedy he oſten 


: writes, with great appearance of toil and ſtudy, what (is writ. 
ten av laſt Kt F—licity but, in his comick ſcenes, he 
... what no labour can improve. 


ee he is always ſtruggling after ſome occaſion to be 
he ſeems to repoſe, or to luxuriate, as 
in a mode of chinking congenial to his nature. In his — 
ſcenes there is — ſomething wanting, but his 
22 expectation or deſire. His comedy pleaſes 1 = 
FI ng Ede 
incident on. His eems to his co- 
2 to be inſtinc. | 
force of his comick ſcenes has ſuffered little diminution 
from the E wb half, in manners or 
— 3 — — — 
genuine paſſion, u 
pleaſures and — are — to all times and to 
all places; they are natural, and therefore durable: the adven - 
titious peculiarities of perſonal habits are only ſuperficial dyes, 
aue win pleaſing for a little while, yet ſoon fading to a dim 
tinct, without any remains of former luſtre; but — 
nations of true paſſion are the colours of nature: they pervade 
the whole maſs, and can only periſh with the body that exhibits 
them, The accidental compoſitions of heterogeneous modes 
are diſſolved by the chance which combined them; but the uni- 
form ſimplicity of primitive qualities neither admits increaſe, 
nor ſuffers decay. The ſand heaped by one flood N 
by another, but the rock always — in its place. 
ſtream of time, which is continually waſhing the lend 
fabricks of other poets, paſſes without injury by the adamat 
. of Shakeſpeare. px 
If there be, what believe there is, in evetyinationss 0. 
which never becomes we rin — — of phraſcology 
ſo conſonant and congenial to yr ee, principles of its 
iage, as to remain ſettled and — 5 
y to be fought in the common intereourſe of 


— 


* 
* „ 22. 
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ambition of e The polite are alw: h 
—_— and the learned depart. from 9 — rms | 
fa in hope of finding or making better; 3 


iſtinction forſake the vulgar, when;the vul 
. Aae 
2 re propriety reſides, re this poet eems to 
hered his comick dialogue. He is therefore. more 
— le to the enn of the preſent age than any other author 
equally remote, and among his other excellences deſerves: to 
be ſtudied as one of the or iginal maſters of our language. . 
Theſe 1 to be conſidered not as unexception- 
ably conſtant, - but as containing general and minant 
truth. Shatefpedre' familiar dogma is affirmed to be ſinooth, 
and clear, yet not wholly without ruggedneſs or Fr 
| 2 country may he eminent] fruitful, though it has ots u i i 
and their actions 1 9 


for cultivation: his ers are ed as na 
their ſentiments are ſometimes for 
bable; as the earth upon the whole is ſpherical, though 
ſurface is varied with protuberances and cavities, .. 50 
Shakeſpeare with his excellencies has likewiſe faults, - nd - 
faults ſufficient to obſcure and overwhelm wy other merit. 1 
ſhall ſhew them in the proportion in which . * 
without envious malignity or ſuperſtitious. veneration. No 
queſtion can be more innocently diſcuſſed than a dead poet's - 
pretenſions to renown; and lies regard isdue to that bigotr' 
which ſets candour n truth. | 
His firſt defect is to which.may. be imputedmoſt of 955 
evil in books or in men. Lie ſacrifices virtue to inbryh, the | 
and is ſo much . that he 
E writings 
indeed a ſyſtem of ſoci _ may be lcd, for, | 
8 onably muſt think — — but his [rare . 
3 from him; he makes no j u 1 
of good or evil, nor is alwa carefultoſhew in the virjuous a 
diſapprobation of the — he carries his perſons, indiffer- 
ently through right — and at the cloſe diſmiſſes them 
without further care, and leaves their examples to — — ; 
chance. This fault the barbarity of his age, compre 
for it is always a writer's duty to make 2 — 
8 n 
are 
ſideration may improve them, and ocxrlſly pu 15 that! 
ſeems not always fully to com his own; He 
omits opportunities of i or delighting ich che 
mee ſeems to force * apparently re- 


* 
ee ů — 
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je sts thoſe exhibitions which would be more Ring, for the 
ſake of thoſe which are more eaſy. 

It may be obſerved, that in many of his p plays the latter part | 
is evidently neglected, When he found himſelf near the end 
of his work, and in view of his reward, he ſhortened the la- 
bour to ſnatch the profit, He therefore remits his efforts where 
he ſhould moſt — pc exert them, and his ne i 
"He has no regard or imperfectly repreſented. 

regard to diſtinction of time or place, but gives 

one age or ber, wy without ſeruple, the cuſtoms, inſtitutions, 

2 opinions of another, at the expence not only of likelihood, 

but of poſſibility. Theſe faults of Pope has endeavoured, with 
more zeal than judgment, to transfer to his imagined interpo- 

lators. We need not wonder to find Hector av quoting drifl tle 


„eee e Theſeus and Hi 


] ries. Shakeſpeare, indeed, was 
on] ror of chrono for i apes age Sidney 
| earning, has, in his Arcadia, 
confounded the 2 feudal ti times, the days of in- 
nocence, quiet, and ſecurity, with thoſe of prag pe, Vio- 

and adventure. 

In bis comick ſcenes he is ſeldom very ſucceſsful, when be 
engages his characters in reciprocations of ſmartneſs and con- 

of farcaſm ; their jeſts are commonly groſs, and their 
2 licentious; neither his gentlemen nor his ladies have 
much delicacy, nor are ſufficiently diſt ſtinguiſhed from his clowns 
by any ce of refined manners. Whether he repreſent- 
ed the — of his time is not eaſy to determine: 
2 reign of Elizabeth is commonly ſuppoſed to have been a 
ſtatelineſs, formality, and reſerve; yet perhaps the re- 
ode he of that ſeverity were not very elegant. There muſt, 
ever, have been always ſome modes of gaiety PO 
others, and a writer ought to chuſe the beſt. 

In tragedy his performance ſeems conſtantly to be worſe, as 
his labour is more, The effuſions of paſſion, which exigence 
forces out, Are for the moſt part ſtriking and energetick ; but 
whenever he ſolicits his invention, or ſtrains his faculties, the 
offspring of his throes Sour; meanneſs, tediouſneſs, and 
obſcurity.” 

In narration he affects a diſproportionate pomp of diction, 
. train —— circumlocution, and tells the — 

y in many which might have been more p 
delivered in few. Narration in drmnatick poetry is natural- 
ly tedious, as it is unanimated and inactive, and obſtructs the 
progreſs of the action; it ſhould therefore * rc 
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yened by frequent interruption. Shateſprare found it an in- 
_— and inſtead of lightening it by brevity, endeavours 
ed to recommend it by-dignity and ſplendor. - 

His declamations ws et ſpeeches are com cold and 

for his power was the power of nature; when he en- 
deavoured, like other tragick writers, to catch opportunities 
of amplification, and inſtead of inquiring what the occaſion. 
demanded, to ſhew how much his ſtores of knowledge could 
ſupply, he ſeldom pes without the pity or reſentment of Ki 
reader, 
Tt is incident to him to be now and then entangled with an 
unwieldy 2 which he cannot well expreſs, and will 
not reject; he ſtruggles with it a while, and, if it continues 
ſtubborn, c ompriſes it in words ſuch as occur, and leaves it to 
be diſentangled and evolved by thoſe who . more e. 
to beſtow upon it, 

Not that always where the language i is intricate the thought 
is ſubtle, or the image —_ great where the line is bulky 
the equality of wor is very often neglected, and 
trivial ſentiments and — diſappoint the attention, to 
which they are recommended by . epithets and en 
figures. 

"But theadmivers of this great poet have moſt reaſon to com- 
plain when he approaches neareſt to his higheſt excellence, 
and ſeems fully reſolved to ſink them in dejection, and mollify 
them with tender emotions by the fall of 8 the 
danger of innocence, or the croſſes of loye. What he does 
beſt, he ſoon ceaſes to do. He is not ſoft and pathetick with- 
out ſome idle conceit, or contemptible equivocation. He no 
None begins to move, than he counteracts himſelf ; and terror 

and Pity, . checked and blaſted | 
by ſudden frigidi 

A quibble | is to Niete what luminous vapours are to a 
the traveller: he follows it at all adventures; it is ſure to- lead 
him out of his way, and ſure to engulf bim in the mire. Ixt 
has ſome malignant power over his mind, and its faſeinations 6 
rte irreſiſtible. Whatever be the ay Slee? or profundity of his 
diſquiſition, whether he be enlarging knowledge or exalting 
affection, whether he be amuſing attention with incidents, or 


enchaining it in ſuſpenſe, let — a quibble ſpring up before 
him, and * leaves his work anfinithed; A quibble. is. the 


golden apple for which he will always turn alice from his ca- 
reer, or ſtoop from his elevation, A quibble, poor and bon. 
ren as it is, N him ſuch delight, that he was content to pur- 

ſacrifice * reaſon, propriety, and truth. A, 


quibble 


te it byt 
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- quibble was to him che fatal Cleopatra for which he loſt the 
world, and was content to loſe it. - 34:1) Sax; 
It will be thought ſtrange, that, in enumerating the defects 
of this writer, I have not yet mentioned his negle& of the 
unities ; his violation of thoſe laws which have been inſti. 
I eſtabliſhed by the joint authority of poets and 
eriticks. | TRI ITE Tl 
For his other deviations from the art of writing, I reſign 
him to critical juſtice, without making any other demand in 
his favour, than that which muſt be indulged to all human ex. 
cellence; that his virtues be rated with his failings : but, from 
the cenſure which this irregularity may bring upon him, I hall 
with due reverence to that learning which I muſt oppoſe, ad- 
venture to try how I can defend hiůrm. 
His hiftories, being neither tragedies nor comedies, are not 
ſubject to any of their laws: nothing more is to all 
the praiſe which they expect, than the changes of action 
be bo prepared as to be underſtood ; that the incidents be va- 
rious and affecting, and the characters conſiſtent; natural, and 
— No other unity is intended, and therefore none is to 
In ts other works he has well enough preſerved the unity 
of action. He has not, indeed, an intrigue regularly per- 
oe and regularly unravelled ; he does not endeavour to 
ide his deſign only to diſcover it, for this is ſeldom the order 
of real events, . Sbateſpeare is the poet of nature: but his 
plan has commonly, what Ariſtotlée requires, a beginning)'s 
middle, and an end; one event is coneatenated with another, 
and the concluſion follows by eaſy conſequence. There are 
perhaps ſome incidents that might bs ſpared, as in other poets 
there is much talk that only fills up time upon the ſtage; but 

the general ſyſtem makes gradual advances, and the end 

the play is the end of e tion. As 
o the unities of time and place he has ſhewn no regard; 
and perhaps a nearer view of the principles on which they ſtand 
will-diminiſh their value, and withdraw from them the venera - 
tion which, from the time of Corneille, they have very gene- 
rally received, by diſcovering that they have given more trou- 
ble to the poet, pleaſure to the auditor 
The neceſſity of obſerving the unities of time and place 
ariſes from the ſuppoſed neceſſity of making the drama credible. 
The criticks hold it impoſſible, that an action of months or 
years can be poſſibly helieved to paſs in three hours; or that 
the ſpectator can ſu himſelf to fit in the theatre, while 
ambaſſadors go return between diſtant” kings, while 
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armies are levied and towns beſieged, while an exile wanders 
and returns, or till he whom they ſaw , courting his miſtreſs, 
ſhall lament the untimely fall of his fon. The mind revolts 
rom evident. falſhood, and fiction loſes its force when, it de- 
parts from the reſemblance of reality... ft. 
From the narrow limitation of time neceſſarily ariſes the con- 
traction of place. The ſpectator, who.knows that he ſaw the 
firſt act at Alexandria, cannot ſuppoſe that he ſees the next at 
Rome, at a diſtance to which not the dragons of MAedaa could, 
in ſo ſhort a time, have tranſported him; he knows with cer- 
tainty that he has not changed his place; and he knows that 


place cannot I ; that what was a houſe. cannot - 
become a plain; that what was Thebes can never be Per- 


duch is the triuumphant language with which a critick ex- 
ults over the miſery of an irregular poet, and exults common- 
ly without reſiſtance or reply. It is time, therefore, to tell 
him by the authority of Shak e that he aſſumes, as an 
ueſtionable principle, a poſition, which, while his breath 
1— it into words, his underſtanding pronounces to be 
falſe. It is falſe, that any repreſentation is miſtaken for reali- 
ty; that any dramatick Kode in its materiality was ever credi- 
ble, or, for a ſingle moment, was ever creditde. 
The objection ariſing from the impoſſibility of paſſing the 
firſt hour at Alexandria, and the next at Rame, ſuppoſes, that 
when the play opens, the ſpeQator really imagines himſelf at 
Alexandria, and believes that his walk to the theatre has been 
a voyage to. Egypt, and that he lives in the days of Antony and 
Cleopatra. Surely he that imagines this may imagine more. 
He that can take the at one time for the palace of the 
Ptolemies, may take it in half an hour for the promontory f 
Mium. Deluſion, if deluſion be admitted, has no certain li- 
mitation ; if the ſpectator can be once perſuaded, that his ald 
acquaintance are Alexander and Cæſar, that a room illuminated 
with candles is the plain of Phar/a{za, or the bank of Granicus, 
. eee above the reach of reaſon, — . 
and from the heights of empyrean poetry, may deſpiſe 
the circumſcriptions of — nature. There is — —— 
why a mind thus wandering in ecſtacy ſhould count the clock, 
or why an hour ſhould not he a century in that calenture of 
the brain that can make the ſtage a fielluu. 
The truth is, that the ſpectators are always in their ſenſes, . 
and know, from the firſt act to the laſt, that the ſage is only 
a ſtage, and that the players are only players. They came to 
deaf a certain number of lines recited with. juſt 4 and 
the ; FA 1 dlegant 


* , 
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elegant modulation. The lines relate to ſome action, and an 
action muſt be in ſome place; but the different actions that 
complete a ſtory may be in places very remote from each other; 
and where is the abſurdity of allowing that fpace to repreſent 
firſt Athens, and then Sicily, which was always known to be 
neither Sicily nor Athens, but a modern theatre? 
By ſuppoſition, as place is introduced, time may be ex. 
tended; the time required by the fable elapſes for the moſt 
part between the acts; for, of ſo much of the action as is re- 
preſented, the real and poetical duration is the fame, If, in 
the firſt act, preparations for war againſt Mithridates are re- 
preſented to be made in Rome, the event 'of the war may, 
without abſurdity, be repreſented, in the cataſtrophe, as hap- 
pening in Pontus; we know that there is neither war, nor 
preparation for war; we know that we are neither in Rome 
nor Pontus; that neither Mithridates nor Lucullus are before 
us. The drama exhibits ſucceſſive imitations of ſucceſſive ac. 
tions; and why may not the ſecond imitation repreſent an 
action that ee after the firſt, if it be ſo connected 
with it, that nothing but time can be ſuppoſed to intervene ? 
Time is, of all modes of exiſtence, moſt obſequious to- the 
imagination; a lapſe of years is as eaſily conceived as a paſlage 
of hours. In contemplation we eaſily contract the time of real 
actions, and therefore willingly permit it to be contracted when 
we only ſee their imitation. | | e UE; 
It will be aſked, how the drama moves, if it is not credited, 
Tt is credited with all the credit due to a drama, It is credited, 
whenever it moves, as a juſt picture of a real original; as re- 
—— to the auditor what he would himſelf feel, if he were 
to do or ſuffer what is there feigned to be ſuffered or to be done. 
The reflection that ſtrikes the heart is not, that the evils before 
us are real evils, but that they are evils to which we ourſelves 
may be expoſed. If there be any . it is not that we fan- 
. cy the players, but that we fancy ourſelves unhappy for a mo- 
ment; but we rather lament the poſſibility than ſuppoſe the 
preſence of miſery, as a mother weeps over her babe, when 
ſhe'remembers that death may take it from her, The delight 
of tragedy proceeds from our conſciouſneſs of fiction; if we 
thought murders and treaſons real, they would pleaſe no, 
more. | 9 5 


Imitations produce pain or pleaſure, not becauſe they are 
miſtaken for realities, but becauſe they bring realities to mind. 
When the imagination is recreated by a painted landſcape, the 


y 
trees are not 2 capable to give us ſhade, or the foun- 
tains coolneſs; but we — flow we ſhould be gy” 
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with ſuch fountains playing beſide us, and ſuch woods-way 
over us. — in reading the e Henry the 
Fifth, yet no man takes his bock for the field of Agincourt. 
A dramatick exhibition is a book - recited with concomitants 
that increaſe or diminiſh its effect. Familiar comedy is often 
more powerful on the theatre, than in the page; imperial tra- 
gedy is always leſs. The humour of Petruchio may be heigh- 
tened by grimace; but what voice or what geſture can hope 
to add dignity or force to the ſoliloquy of Cat? +: 
A play read affects the mind like a play acted. It is there- 
Pacer Aut: that the action is not ſuppoſed to be real; and it 
follows, that between the acts a longer or ſhorter time may 
be allowed to paſs, and that no more account of ſpace or dura- 
tion is to be taken by the auditor of a drama, than by the rea- 
der of a narrative, before whom may paſs in an hour the life 
of a hero, or the revolutions of an empire. e Hat; 
Whether Shakeſpeare knew the unities, and rejected them 
by deſign, or deviated from them by happy ignorance, it is, 1 
think, impoſſible to dẽcide, and uſeleſs to enquire. We may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that, when he roſe to notice, he did not 
want the counſels and admonitions of ſcholars and criticks, 
and that he at laſt deliberately perſiſted in a practice, which he 
ight have begun by chance. As nothing is eſſential to the 
fable but unity of wy «Joo and as the unities of time and place 
ariſe evidently from falſe aſſumptions, aud, by circumſeribing 
the extent of the drama, leſſen its variety, I cannot think it 
much to be lamented, that they were not known by him, or 
not obſerved : nor, if ſuch another poet could ariſe, ſhould I 
very vehemently reproach him, that his firſt act paſſed at Ve. 
nice, and his next in Cyprus. Such violations of rules merely 
poſitive become the comprehenſive genius of Shakeſpeare, and 
2 cenſures are ſuitable to the minute and {lender eriticiſm of 
oltaife. | | ; 4 A. i | wn Ek ug bh 


— pernifoadtlian cf 1 os 
Longus ſumma dies, ut non, fi voce Metelli 
Serventur leges, malint a Ceſare tolli. 


vet when I ſpeak thus lightly of dramatick rules, I cannot 
but recollect how much wit and learning may be produced 
_ me; before ſuch authorities I am afraid to ſtand, not 
at I think the preſent queſtion one of thoſe that are to be de- 
eided by mere authority, but becauſe it is to be ſuſpected, that 
theſe precepts have not been ſo eaſily received, but for better 
reaſons than TI have yet been able to find. The reſult of my 
enquiries, 
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enquiries, in which it-would be ludicrous to boaſt. of impattia- 
ty, is, that the unities of time and place are nat eſſential to 2 
juſt drama, that though they may ſometimes conduce to plea- 
fure, they are always to be ſacrificed to the nobler beauties of 
variety and inſtruction; and that a play written with nice ob. 
| ſervation of critical rules, is to be contemplated as an elabo. 
rate curioſity, as the product of ſuperfluous and oſtentatious 
art, by which is ſhewn, rather what is poſſible, than what is 
nece — n oe 2539 GY 204 TID i Tr} 
He a] without diminution 'of any other excellence, ſhall 
preſerve all the unities unbroken, deſerves the like applauſe 
with the architect, who ſhall diſplay all the orders of architec: 

ture in a citadel, without any de uGion from its ftrength; but 
the principal beauty of a citadel is to exclude the enemy; and 


”y greateſt graces of a play are to copy nature, and inſtru 
e. ; OTA 1 TCW 
Perhaps, what I have here not 2 but deliberately 
written, may recall the principles of the 


| drama to a new-exa- 
mination. - I am almoſt frighted at my own temerity; and 
when I eſtimate the — of thoſe that maintain 
the contrary opinion, am ready to down in reverential 
filence ; as Æneas withdrew from the defence of T7oy,' when 
he ſaw'Neptune ſhaking the wall, and Juno heading the be- 


rs. INN | ct 
hole whom my arguments cannot perſuade to give their 
approbation to the judgment of Shakeſpeare, will eaſily, if they 
conſider the condition of his life, make ſome allowance for his 
Ignorance. n x SORE BEE 7.26.07, 
Every man's performances, to be rightly. eſtimated, muſt be 
compared with the ſtate of the age in which he lived, and with 
his own particular opportunities; and though to a reader 2 
book be not worſe or better for the circumſtances of the author, 
yet as there is always a ſilent reference of human works to hu- 
man abilities, and as the enquiry, how far man may extend 
his deſigns, or how high he may rate his native force, is of 
far greater dignity than in what rank we ſhall place any parti- 
cular performance, curioſity is always buſy to diſcover the in- 
ſtruments, as well as to ſurvey the workmanſhip, to know 
how much is to be aſcribed to original powers, and how' much 
to caſual and adventitious help. The palaces of Peru or Mex- 
ico were certainly mean and incommodious habitations, if com- 
ed to the houſes of European monarchs; yet vrho could for- 
— to view them with aſtoniſhment, who remembered that 
they were built without the uſe of iron ? 


The 
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The Engliſh nation, in the time of r ee yet 
ſtruggling to emerge from barbarity. The philology of ia 
had been tranſplanted hither in the reign of Henry the Eighth; 
and the learned lar s had been ſucceſsfully cultivated by 
Lilly Linacre, and e; by Pole,  Cheke, and Gardiner 3 
and afterwards by Smith, Clerk, Haddon, and Aſcham.' Greek 
was now taught wg er the principal ſchools ; and thoſe who 
r with learning, read, with great diligence, the 
ſalian and Spaniſh! poets. But literature was yet confined to 
profeſſed ſcholars, or to men and women of high rank. The 
publick was groſs and dark; and to be able to read and write, 
was an accompliſhment ſtill valued for its rarity. 7. 
Nations, like individuals, have their * A people 
newly awakened to literary curioſity, being yet unacquainted 
with the true ſtate of things, knows not how to judge of that 
which is propoſed as its reſemblance. Whatever is remote from 
common appearances is always welcome to vulgar, as to chil- 
diſh credulity ; and of a ang,” yy, ape" by learning, 
the whole people is the vulgar. The ſtudy of thoſe who then 
aired to plebeian learning was laid out upon adventures, gi- 
ants, dragons, and enchantments. The death of Arthur was 
the favourite volume. CGI e Gre 

The mind, which has feaſted on the luxurious wonders of 
fiction, has no taſte of the inſipidity of truth. A play, which 
imitated only the common occurrences of the world, would, 
upon the ans of Palmerin and Guy of Warwick, have 
made little impreſſion ; he that wrote for ſuch an audience was 
under the neceſſity of looking round for ſtrange events and fa- 
bulous tranſactions; and that incredibility, by which maturer 

knowledge is offended,” was the chief recommendation of writ- 
ings, to unſkil ful curioſity. e, 0 WH IO 
Our author's plots are generally borrowed from novels; and 

it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he choſe the moſt popular, ſuch 
as were read by many, and related by more ; for his audience 
could not haye followed him through the intricacies of the 
b had they not held the thread of the ſtory in their 


His ſtories, which we now find only in remoter. authors, 
were in his time acceſſible and familiar. The fable of A. you 
like it, which is ſuppoſed to be copied from Chaucer s Gamelyn, 

was a little 2 of thoſe times; and old Mr. Cibber re- 
membered the tale of Hamlet in plain Engliſß proſe, which the 
criticks have now to ſeek in Saxo Grammaticus. 1 88982 
His Engliſh hiſtories he took from Eugliſb chronicles and 
Engliſh ballaas; and as the ancient writers were made kno | 
| | 5 
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to his countrymen by verſions, they ſupplied him with 
ſubjects ; he dilated ſome of Phutarch's 1.98 into plays, _ 
they had been tranſlated by North. | "My 
_ His plots, whether hiſtorical or fabulous, are always crowd. 
ed with incidents, by which the attention of a rude people was 
more eafily caught than by ſentiment or argumentation; and 
ſuch is the power of the marvellous, even over thoſe who deſ. 
piſe it, that every man finds his mind more ſtrongly ſeized by 
the tragedies of Shakeſpeare than of any other writer : other 
pleaſe us by particular ſpeeches ; but he always makes us anxi- 
ous for the event; and has perhaps excelled all but Homer in 
fecuring the firſt purpoſe of a writer, by exciting reſtleſs and 
unquenchable curio iy, and compelling him reads his 
work to read it throu 8 eee . 
Ide ſhows and buſtle with which his plays abound have the 
. Gme original As knowledge advances, pleaſure paſſes from 
the eye to the ear, but returns, as it declines, from the ear to 
tze eye. Thoſe to whom our author's labours were exhibited 
had more ſkill in pomps or proceſſions than in poetical lan- 
guage, and perhaps wanted ſome viſible and diſcriminated 
events, as comments on the dialogue. He knew how he ſhould 
moſt pleaſe; and whether his practice is more agreeable to 
nature, or whether his example has prejudiced the nation, we 
ſtill find that on our ſtage ſomething muſt be done as well as 
ſaid, and inactive declamation is very coldly heard, however 
muſical or. elegant, paſſionate or ſublime, | e 
Voltaire expreſſes his wonder, that our author's extrav 
cies are endured by a nation, which has. ſeen the tragedy of 
Cato, Let him be anſwered, that Addi/on ſpeaks the language 
of poets ; and Shakeſpeare, of men, We find in Gato innume- 
rable beauties which enamour us of its author, but we ſee-no- 
thing that acquaints us with human fentiments or human ac- 
tions; we place it with the faireſt and the nobleſt progeny 
which judgment. propagates by conjunction with learning 
dut Othello is the vigorous and vivacious offspring of obſer- 
vation impregnated by genius. Cato affords a ſplendid exhi- 
bition of artificial and fictitious manners, and delivers juſt and 
noble ſentiments, in dition eaſy, elevated, and harmonious, 
dut its hopes and fears communicate no vibration to the heart; 
the compoſition refers us only to the writer; we pronounce the 
name of Cato, but we think on Addiſon, | 
The work of a correct and regular writer is a garden accu- 
rately formed and diligently planted, varied with ſhades, and 
ſcented with flowers ; the compoſition of Shakeſpeare is a - 
|; 3 8 | 
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teſt, in which oaks extend their branches, and pines tower in 
the air, interſperſed ſometimes with weeds and brambles, and 
ſometimes giving ſhelter to myrtles and to roſes; filling the 
eye with awful pomp, and gratifying the mind with endleſs 


drerſity Other poets diſplay cabinets of precious rarities, 
minutely finiſhed, wrought into ſhape, and poliſhed into 


| brightneſs. Shakeſpeare opens a_mine which contains gold 
and diamonds in unexhauſtible plenty, though clouded by in- 
cruſtations, debaſed by impurities, and mingled with a maſs 
of meaner minerals, x 8 „ 
It has been much diſputed, whether -Shakeſprare owed his 
excellence to his n native force, or whether he had the 
common helps of ſcholaſtick education, the precepts of eriti- 
cal ſcience, and the examples of ancient authors. | 
There has always prevailed a tradition, that Shakeſpeare 
wanted learning, that he had n6 regular education, nor much 
ſkill in the dead languages, Jonſon, his friend, affirms, that - 
he had ſmall Latin and leſs Greet; who, beſides that he had no 
- imaginable temptation to falſehood, wrote at a time when the 
character and acquiſitions of Shakeſpeare were known to mul- 
titudes. His evidence .ought therefore to decide the con- 
| ig unleſs ſome teſtimony of equal force could be op- 
gt? have imagined, that they have diſcovered deep learn= 
ing in many imitations of old writers; but the examples which 
T have known I Or were drawn from books tranſlated in his 
time; or were ſuch eaſy coincidences of thought, as will hap= - 
to all who conſider the fame ſubjects; or uch, remarks on 
fie or axioms of morality as float in converſation, and are 
tranſmitted through the world in proverbial ſentences, 2 
I have found it remarked, that, in this 1 | 
Go before, PI! follnu, we read a tranſlation of, I pre, ſequar, 
I have been told, that when Caliban, after a pleaſing dream 
ſays, I cry'd tv ſleep again, the author imitates' Anacreon, who 
2 like every other man, the ſame wiſh on the ſame occa- 
cl Fl ELL TS TIES Who 
There are a few paſſages which may pals for imitations, but 
ſo few, that the exception only confirms the rule ;- he obtained 
them from accidental quotations, of by oral communication, 
and as he uſed what he had, would have uſed more if he had 
obtained it. 1 225 3 
The Comedy of Errors is confeſſedly taken from the Men- 
echmi of Plautus ; from the only play of Plautus which was 
2 in 2 What can be more probable, than ew | 
+ OL, 1. * . | 


\ 
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who copied that would have copied more ; but that thoſe which 
were not tranſlated were inacceflible ? a 
Whether he knew the modern languages is uncertain, 
That his plays have ſome French ſcenes proves but little; he 
might eaſi ! procure them to be written, and probably, even 
though he had known the language in the common degree, he 
could not have written it without aſſiſtance. In the ſtory of 
| Romeo and Juliet he is obſerved to have followed the EA 
tranſlation, where it deviates from the Italian; but this on the 
other part proves nothing againſt his knowledge of the origi- 
nal. He was to auh, not what he knew himſelf, be whe 
was known to his audiencſge. e as 
It is moſt likely that he had learned Latin ſufficiently 
make him acquainted with conſtruction, but that he never 
vanced to an eaſy peruſal of the Roman authors. Concernin 
his {kill in modern languages, I can find no ſufficient . 
of determination; but as no imitations of French or Itallan au- 
| thors have been diſcovered, though the Italian poetry was then 
high in eſteem, I am inclined to believe, that he read little 
more than Engliſh, and choſe for his fables only ſuch tales as he 
found tranſlated. _ * ant es 
That much knowledge is ſcattered over his works is very 
kg obſerved by Pope; but it is often ſuch knowledge as 
| did not ſupply. He that will underſtand Shakeſpeart, 
muſt not be content to ſtudy him in the cloſet, he muff look 
for his meaning ſometinies among the ſports. of the field, and 
ſometimes among the manufactures of the ſhop. _ A 
There is, however, proof enough that he was a very diligent 
reader, nor was our language then fo indigent of books, but 
that he rhight very liberally indulge his curioſity without ex- 
curſion into foreign literature, Man of the n authors 
were tranſlated, and ſome of the Greet; the Reformation had 
filled the kingdom with theological learning ; moſt of the to- 
picks of human diſquiſition had found Engliſß writers; and 
had been cultivated, not only with diligence, but ſuc- 
1 was a ſtock 2 dge ſufficient for a mind ſo 
ca appropriating and improving it. 8 „ 
But the greater art offi ad or, was the product of his 
own genius. He found the Engli/b in a ſtate of the ut- 
moſt rudeneſs; no eſſays either in tragedy or comedy had ap- 
peared, from which it could be diſcovered to what degree of 
delight either one or other might be carried. Neither t 
ter nor dialogue were = underſtood. Shakeſpeare may be 


” 
by 


* ; 
- 


truly ſaid to have them both amongſt us, i” 8 


* 


* 
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ſome of his happier ſcenes to have carried them both to dhe 
utmoſt hei ght. by OO] 
By hs gradations of improvement he proceeded, js not 
ealily ety: for the chronology of his works is yet unſettled. 
Rnwe is of opihibis, that perhaps we are not to look for his be- 
pinning, like thoſe of other writers, in his leaft 22 works; 
art had ſo little, and nature fa fo lar ge a ſhare i in what he did, that 
fir aught tl Hit, ſays he, the i i of his youth, as they 
wer the gt op, were fog But the power of nature 
is only the power of uſing to any Aren pur to the materials 
lich diligence procures, or opportunity ſupplies, Nature 
ives no man knowledge, and, when images 12 collected by 
fut atid experience, can only at in 8 or applying 
ve, Shakeſpeare, however e Wai þ by nature, could im- 
nly what, it he hat lar ; 508 he muſt increaſe his 
bea, 41. other mortals, by FO - acquiſition, he, like 
them, grew wiſer as he grew old could diſptay life better, 
5 he knew it more, and inſtruct wit! more efficacy, as he ws 
* mote Oe inſtructed,” _ 

There is a vigilance of obſervation and accuracy 5 — 
tion which bock and precepts cannot confer; from this almoſt 
all original and native excellence proceeds. haktſpears muſt. 
hy looked upon mankind with k perſicacity, in the ay ors 

oper FOO and attentive, er writers borrow 

from preceding writers, and diverſify them only * 
the accidental appetidages For preſerit manners ; the dreſs is 
little vatied, biit the body is the ſme. Our author had doch 


matter and wig; to provide; for, except the characters of Gan- 


er, to whom I 2 be is not much indebted, there were no 


writers in Engl. (erg not many in other modern lan- I 


bust which Dry k 2 in its native colours. 

e conteſt about the original beneyolence or mei of 
man had not yet commenc Speculation had not yet at- 
tempted to analyſe the mind, to the paſſions to their 
ſources, to unfold he ſeminal principle s bf vice and virtue, or 
ſound the depths of the heart for the motives. of action. All 
thoſe enquiries, which from that time that human nature be- 
came the faſhiotiable ſtudy, have been made ſometimes with 
hice diſcefginieht, but often with idle ſubfilty, were yet 
unattempted. The tales, with which the infancy of learning 


axfativfed exhibited only the ſuperficial appearances of ac- 


tion, related the eveiits, but omitted the catrfes;+and were 
formed fot ſuch as delighted in wonders rather than in truth. 
Mankind was not men to be ſtudied ! in the dloſet; he that 

* 55 would 


1 
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would know the world, was under the neceſſity of gleaning his 
on remarks, by mingling as he could in its A and 
D eee kad wpon bis eh birth, 1 
_ © Boyle congratulated himſelf u is high birth, becauſe ; 
| Len W by Ficilitatin his Ov Shatejpear 
had no ſuch advantage; he came to * a need adventurer, 
and lived for a time by very mean employments. Many works 
of genius and learning have been performed in ſtates of life that 
-appear very little favourable to ought or to enquiry; ſo ma- 
ny, that he who conſiders them is inclined to think Nur 
enterprize and perſeverance predominating over all external 
agency, and bidding help hindrance vaniſh before them, 
The genius of gt obs was not to be depreſſed by the 
weight of poverty, nor limited by the narrow converſation to 
which men in want are inevitably condemned; the incumbrarc. 
es of his fortune were ſhaken from his mind, as dew drops frm 
& lion's mane, 2 
Though he had fo many difficulties to encounter, and ſo lit. 
tle aſſiſtance to ſurmount them, he has been able to obtain an 
exact knowledge of many modes of life, and many caſts of na- 
tive diſpoſitions ; to vary them with great multiplicity; to 
mark them by nice diſtinctions: and to ſhew them in full view 
by proper combinations, In this part of his performances he 
had none to imitate, but has been himſelf imitated by all ſuc- 
ceeding writers; and it may be doubted, whether from all his 
ſucceſſois more maxims of theoretical knowledge, or more 
rules of practical prudence, can be collected, than he alone has 
given to his country. 5 
Nor was his attention confined to the actions of men; he 
was an exact ſurveyor of the inanimate world; his deſcriptions 
have always ſome peculiarities, ered by contemplati 
things as they really exiſt, It may be obſerved that the ol 
poets of many nations preſerve their reputation, and that the 
following generations of wit, after a ſhort celebrity, ſink into 
-dblivion. The firſt, whoever they be, muſt take their ſenti- 
ments and deſcriptions immediately from knowledge; the re- 
ſemblance is therefore juſt, their deſcriptions are 4 fr 
every eye, and their ſentiments acknowledged by every breaſt, 
Thoſe whom their fame invites to the fame ſtudies, copy part- 
ly them, and partly nature, till the books of one age gain ſuch 
authority, as to ſtand in the place of nature to' another, and 
imitation, always deviating a little, becomes at laft capricious 
and caſual. Shakeſpeare, whether life or nature be his ſubject, 
ſhews plainly that he has ſeen with his own eyes; he gives the 
image which he receives, not weakened or diſtorted by the in- 
| CS tervention 
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tervention of any other mind; the ignorant feel his re- 
preſentatioris to Juſt, and the learned ſee that oy on” 
complete. 

Perhaps, it would not be eaſy to find any author, * 
Humer, who invented ſo much as Shakeſpeare, who ſo much 
advanced the ſtudies which he cultivated, or effuſed ſo much 
novelty 5 his ay 0 or country. The form, the characters, 
the lan ſhows of the Engliſh drama are his. He 
ſeems, lays J)ennis, to have been the very original of out wy 
10 tragical harmony, that it, the harmony of blank ver, 12 4 
verfified often by dif Uable and trifhllable 5 r whe 
diverſity diflinguijh es it from heroick harmony, and by bringing 
it nearer io commoſy uſe makes it ag + 46 to gain attention, 
and mare fit for action and dialogue. Such verſe we make when 
we are writing proſe; we make ſuch verge in common conver- 
ation. 

I know not whether this praiſe is rigorouſly j juſt. The 
diſſyllable termination, which the . rightly appropriates 
to the drama, is to be found, though, I not in Gorbo- 
duc, which is confeſſedly before our author; yet in Hierony- 
mo#, of which the date is not certain, but which there is. rea- 
ſon to believe at leaſt as old as his earlieſt plays. This how- 
ever is certain, that he is the firſt who taught either tragedy 
or comedy to pleaſe, there being no theatrical piece of any 
older writer, of which the name is known, except to antiqua- 
riesand collectors of books, which are ſought becauſe they are 
ons, ny would not have been ſcarce, had they been much 

eem » 

To him we muſt derive the the praiſe, unleſs Spenſer may ak 
vide it with him, of having firſt diſcovered to how. much 
ſmoothneſs and LS the . li lang Fe Longs be ſoften= 
ed. He has ſpeeches, * ometimes ſcenes, which have 
all the delicacy of Robe, without his 5 He endea- 
vours indeed commonly to ftrike by the force and vigour of 
his dialogue, but he neyer executes his purpoſe better, than 
when he tries to ſooth by ſoftneſs. | th 

Yet it muſt be at laſt confeſſed, that as we owe ev thing 
to r be owes ſomething 2 us; Mg m_ 3 prai 
is pai ception 4 u nt, is lik ven 
by er Wa oc g Wo fn our eyes upon his. — 
and turn them from his deformities, and endure in him 
ſhe ſhould i in e loath or 1 If we een without 


Praiſing, 
It appears, from the indution of Ben 3 Bartholomew 
Fair, to baye been acted * the year 1590. ee EY, 
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praifng gy reſpect for the father of our drama might excuſe us; 
ut I have ſeen, in the book of ſome modern critick, a collec. 
tion of anomaliee, which ſhew that he has corrupted language 
by every mode of deprayation, but which his admirer has AC, 
cumulated as a monument of honour, _ 
se has ſcenes of undoubted and perpetual excellence; but 
perhaps not one play, which, if it were now exhibited as the 
work of a contemporary writer, would be heard to the don. 
eluſion. I am indeed far from thinking, that his works were 
wrought to his own ideas of perfection ; when they were ſuch 
as would fatisfy the audience, 751 ſatisſied the writer, It is 
ſeldom that authors, though more ſtudious of fame than Shale 
ſpeare, riſe much above the ſtandard of their own age; to add 
2 little to what is beſt will always be ſufficient or preſent 
praiſe, and 'thoſe who find themſelves exalted into fame, are 
willing to credit their encomiaſts, and to ſpare the labour of 
n with themſelyes. 

It does not appear, that Shakeſpeare thought his works Wor- 
thy of poſterity, that he levied * any ideal tribute upon future 
times, or had an ps proſpect, than of preſent 7 
and preſent pr When his plays had been acted, his 
was at an end; he ſolicited no anden of honour, from tt 
reader, He therefore made no ſcruple to repeat the ſame jeſts 
in man 3 or to entangle different plots by the 1 5 
knot Ter which may be at leaft fe him, by 
thoſe who N that of e four comedies, two are 
concluded by a marriage in a maſk, by a dece tion, which per. 
haps never happened, and which, ' whether ikely or not, | he 
| di not invent. 
Zo careleſs was this Hs poet of future e fame, that, though 
he retired to eaſe and plenty, while re was yet little 45 
into the vale of years, before * could be diff ied with fatigue, 
or diſabled by infirmity, he made no collection fe his 0 
nor deſired to reſcue thoſe that had been already publiſhed from 
the depravations that obſcured them, or fers to the reſt a 
fas. deſtiny, by giving them ta the world i in their F 


| the plays which bear the name of Shakeſpeare in the late 

ain e greater part were not publiſhed till about inen 
his death ; and the few which appeared i in his life 

Lv apparent thruſt into the world without the oe of the 

author, and therefore probably without his know! 

Of all the publiſhers, clandeſtine or profeſſed, . li 

gence and nee has 9 gs the "IM 822 been ſuffici- 


I e 
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ently ſhewn. The faults of all are indeed numerous and groſs, 
and ber not only corrupted many pal; perhaps beyond 
recovery, but have brought others into ſuſpicion, which are 

obſcured by obſolete phraſeology, or by the writer's un- 
kkilfulneſs and affectation. To alter is more eaſy than to ex- 
plain, and temerity is a more common quality than diligenee. 
Thoſe who ſaw that they muſt employ conjecture to a certain 
* were willing to indulge it a little further. Had the 

or publiſhed his on works, we ſhould have fat quietly 
down to diſentangle his intricacies, and clear his obſcurities ; 
but now we tear what we cannot loſe, ng * mm we Tag” 
pen not to underſtand, 

The faults are more than could have: -without the 
concurrence of many caufes. The ſtyle of $h are was in 
itſelf n perplexed, and obſcure; his works were 
tranſcribed for the players by _ who may be ſuppoſed to 
have ſeldom underſtood them; they were tranſmitted by copi- 
ers equally unſkilful, who fill multiplied errors z they were 

ſometimes mutilated by the actors, for the ſake of ſhor- 
the ſpeeches ; and were ene without correc- 
2 0 the preſs. | 

In this ate they remained, not as Dr. nn 
becauſe they were unregarded, but becauſe the editors art 
was not yet applied 1 ages, and our anceſtors 
r accuſtomed to ſo much negli Sane of Engl; printers, 

could very / patiently endure it. At laſt an edition 
2 by Rows; not becauſe _ was to be 3 
iſhed by a poet fre Roan ee 20 have ught very li 
correction or explanation; but that our author's works might . 

appear like thoſe of his fraternity, with the appendages of a life 

and recommendatory preface, Rowe has been clamoroufly 

blamed for not nforming what he did not undertake; ur 7 
is time that juſtice be done him, by confefling, that 'chough 
| he ſeems to have had no thought of corruption beyond the prim. 
ter's errors, yet he had made many emendations, if. they were 
not made before, which his ſuceeſſors have received without 
acknowledgment, and n fe i they had produced them, 
r. have filled pages with cenſures of the ſtupi- 
jr tt which the fa — wich diſplays of the 
ies which they involved, with oftentatious expoſition 

of the new. reading, nnen the happineſs 
of diſcovering. 

As of the other editors 1 have preſerved the prefyces, 1 
have likewiſe borrowed. the author's life from Rowe, though | 
not written with much elegance or ſpiritz it relates A 

what 


*. 
* 
* 
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Shakeſpeare's lite, with his name, had been omitted by his 
Arie and were neyer added to his works before the edition 


what is now to be known, and therefore deſerves to paſs 
through all ſucceeding publications. 

„The nation had been for many N content enough with 
Mr. Rowe's performance, when Mr. Pope made them ac. 
quainted with the true ſtate of Shakeſpeare's text, ſhewed that 
it was extremely corrupt, and gave reaſon to hope that there 
were means of reforming it, He collated the old copies, 
which none had thought to examine before, and reſtored many 
lines to their integrity; but, by a very compendious criticiſm, 
he rejected whatever he diſliked, and thought more of ampu- 
tation than of cure, N 
1 2 OT not why he is cap e by Dr. — for 

iſtinguiſhing the genuine from the ſpurious plays. In this 
choice he 3 2 of his own ; the plays which he 
received, were given by Hemings and Cundel the firſt editors; 
and thoſe which he rejected, though, according to the licenti- 
ouſneſs of the preſs in thoſe times, they were printed during 


of 1664, from which they were copied by the later printers.” 
This is a work which Pope ſeems to have thought unwor- 
thy of his abilities, being not able to ſuppreſs his contempt of 


. the dull duty of dn editor. He underſtood but half his under- 


taking. he duty of a collator is indeed dull, yet, like other 
tedious. tafks, is very neceſſary; but an emendatory critick 
would. ill diſcharge his duty, without qualities very different 
from dulneſs, In peruſing a corrupted piece, he muſt have 
before him all poſſibilities of meaning, with all poſſibilities of 
expreſſion, Such muſt be his comprehenſion of thought, and 
ſuch his copiouſneſs of la e. Out of many readings poſ⸗ 
2 he muſt A to fel that which beſt ſuits with the 
te, opini modes 0 e prevailing in every age, 
and ch 8 N call of th — and 9 of | 
expreſſion, Such mult be his knowledge, and ſuch his taſte, 
Conectural criticiſm demands more than humanity poſſeſſes, 
and he that exerciſes it with moſt praiſe, has very frequent - 
need of indulgence, Let us now be told no more of the dull 
EM poor ets Wot pd eB Sts 2 
Confidence is the common conſequence of ſucceſs. They 
whoſe excellence of any kind has been loudly celebrated, are 
ready to conc] that their powers are univerſal. - Pope's 
edition fell below his own expectations, and he was ſo much 
offended when he was found to have left any thing for others 
to do, that he paſſed the latter part of his life in a ſtate of hoſti - 
lity with verbal criticiſm, m. 


/ 
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| have retained all his notes, that no fragment of ſo great a 
writer may be loſt; his preface, valuable alike for elegance of 
compoſition and juſtneſs of remark,” and containing a general 
criticiſm on his author, ſo extenſive that little can he added, 
and ſo exact that little can be diſputed; every editor has an in- 
tereſt to ſuppreſs, but that eyery reader would demand its 

Pope was ſucceeded by Theobald, a man of narrow compre- 
henſion, and ſmall acquiſitions, with no native and intrinſie 
ſplendor of genius, with little of the artificial light of learning, 
but zealous for minute accuracy, and not negligent in purſu- 
ing it. He collated the ancient copies, and rectified many er- 
tors. A man ſo anxiouſly ſerupulous might have been ex- 
pected to do more, but what little he did was commonly 

2 ht, 4 ; 's, ; 


n * ry | N n gn A BONE. 3 
An his reports of copies and editions he is not to be truſted- 
without examination. He ſpeaks ſometimes indefinitely of 
copies, when he has only one. In his enumeration of editions, 
he mentions the two feſt folios as of high, and the third folio 
a of middle authority; but the truth is, that the firſt is equi= . 
valent to all others, and that the reſt only deviate from it by 
the printer's negligence.  W hdever- has any of, the folios has 
al, excepting thoſe diverſities which mere reiteration of editi- 
ons will og I collated them all at the beginning, but 
—— uſed only the firſt. OS n nfo is et. 
Of his notes I have generally retained thoſe which he retain- 
ed himſelf in his ſecond edition, except when they were con- 
futed by ſubſequent annotators, or were too minute to merit 
preſervation, I haye ſometimes adopted his reſtoration of a 
comma, without inſerting the rick in which he celebrat- 
ed himſelf for his atchievements. "The exuberant excreſcence . 
of his diction I have often lopped, his triumphant exultations-/ 
over Pope and Rowe I have ſometimes ſuppreſſed, and his con- 
temptible oſtentation I have frequently concealed ; but I have 
in ſome places ſhewn him, as he would have ſhewn himſelk, 
for the reader's diverſion, that the inflated emptineſs of ſome 
notes may juſtify or excuſe the contraction of the reſt. 
Theobald, thus weak and ignorant, thus mean and faithleſs, 
thus petulant and oftentatious, by the good luck of having 
Pope for his enemy, has eſcaped, Bread ce! alone, with re- 
putation, from this undertaking. So willingly does the world 
ſupport thoſe who ſolicit favour, againſt thoſe who command 
reverence ; and ſo eaſily is he praiſed, whom no man can 
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Our author fell then into the hands of Sir Thomas Hannur, 
the Oxford editor, a man, in my.opinion, eminent! qualified by 
nature for ſuch ſtudies. He had, what is the firſt; uiſite to 
emendatory criticiſm, that intuition by which the poet”s' inten- 
tion is immediately diſcovered, and that dexterity of intelle& 
which diſpatches its work by the eaſieſt means. He had un- 
doubteldy read much ; his acquaintance with cuſtoms, opinions 
ant teaditions,. eme ta have been large; and he is" often 
learned without ſkew. He ſeldom paſſes what he does not un- 
derſtand, without an attempt to find or to make a meani 
and ſometimes haſtily makes what a little more attention woul 
have found. He is ſolicitous to reduce to grammar what he 
could not be ſure that his author intended to be grammatical, 
- Shakeſpeare regarded more the feries of ideas, than of words; 
and his language, not being deſigned for the reader's deſk, was 
2 be, if it conveyed his meaning to the 
ience. 

| , Hanmer's care of the metre has been too violently cenſured, 

He found the meaſure reformed in fo many es by the ſilent 
labours of fome editors, with the ſilent acquieſcence of he 
reſt, that he thought himſelf allowed to extend a little further 
the licence, which had already been carried ſo far without re- 

prehenſion; and of his corrections in general, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that they are often juſt, and made commonly with the 
leaſt poſſible violation of the text, - 

- But, by inſerting his emendations, whether invented or 
borrowed, into the page, without any notice of varying eo- 
pies, he has appropriated the labour of his predeceffors, and 
made his own edition of little authority. His confidence in- 
deed, both in himſelf and others, was too great; he ſuppoſes 
all tobe right that was done by. Pope and brobald; he ſeems 
not to ſuſpect a critick of fallibility ; and it was but reaſonable 
that he ſhould claim what he ſo liberally granted. 

As he never writes without careful enquiry and diligent 
conſideration, I have received all his notes, and believe that 
every reader will wiſh for more. 

Olf the laſt editor it is more difficult to peak. Reſpect is 
due to high place, tenderneſs to living reputation, and vene- 
ration to genius and Jearning ; but he cannot be juſtly offend- 
ed at that liberty of when d. he has himſelf ſo frequently given 
an example, nor. very ſolieitous what is thought of notes, 
| _ he ought never to 17 - ar 10 = ſerious 
oyments, and which,” I ſuppoſe, r of compo- 
ſition 1s remitted, he no longer numbers among his happy 
effuſions, | The 


The original and predominant error of his commentary, is 
xquieſcence in his firſt thoughts; that precipitation -which is 
roduced by conſciouſneſs of quick diſcernment ; and that can- 
fdence which preſumes to do, by ſurveying the ſurface, what 
labour only can perform, by penetrating the bottom. His 
notes exhibit ſometimes perverſe; interpretations, and ſome- 
times improbable conjeQures; he at one time gives the authar 
more profundity of meaning than the ſentence admits, and at 
another diſcovers abſurdities, where the ſenſe is plain to every 
ather reader. But his emendations are likewiſe 'often happy 
punk ; and his interpretation of obſcure paſſages learned and 


Of his notes, 1 hae commonly rejected thoſe, againſt | 


1 
”/ * 


their own incongruity immediately condemns, and which, I 
ſuppoſe, the au b hionfelf would deſire to be forgotten, Of 
the reſt, to part I haye given the higheſt approbation, by in- 


which the general voice of the pablick has exclaimed, or which 


ſerting the offered reading in the text; part I have leſt to the 


judgment of the reader, as doubtful, though ſpecious; and part 
I have cenſured without reſerve, but I am ſure without bit- 
* of malice, and, I hope, without wantonneſs of in- 
It is no pleaſure. to me, in reviſing my valumes, 10 obſerve 
haw much paper is waited in confutation, Whoever conſiders 
the revolutions of learning, and the various queſtions of great- 
er or lefs importance, upon which wit and reaſon have exer- 
ciſed their powers, aſt lament the unſucceſsfulneſs. of en- 
quiry, and the flow' advances of truth, when he reflects that 
great ore of the labour of every writer is only the deſtruction 
of thoſe that went before him. Tbe firſt care of the builder of 


"BY 


i new ſyſtem, is to demoliſh the fabricks which are ſtanding, 
The chief defire of him that comments an author, is to ſhew- 
how much other commentators haye. corrupted and obſcured 
him. The orten prevalent in one age, as truths above the 
reach of controyerſy, are confuted and rejected in another, 
and riſe again to reception in remoter times. Thus the hu- 
man mind is kept in motion without progreſs. Thus ſometimes 
truth and error, and ſometimes contrarieties of error, take 
each other's place by reciprocal.invaſion. The tide of feemi 

knowledge, which is poured over one generation, retires. and 
leaves another naked and batren; the Fallen aneteory of in- 
teligence, which for a while appear t9 ſhoot theis beams-into 


the regions of obſcurity, on a. ſudden withdraz? their luſtre, 


and leaye mortals. gain $0 grope their w). 


Pal 
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Theſe elevations and depreflions of renown, and the con. 
traditions to which all improvers of ' knowledge muſt for 
ever be expoſed, ſince they are not — the higheſt and 
brighteſt of mankind, may ſurely be endured with patience 
criticks and annotators, who can rank themſelves but as the 
ſatellites of their authors. How canſt thou beg for life, ſays 
Homer's hero to his captive, when thou knoweſt that thou 
—_— to ſuffer only what muſt another day be ſuffered by 

lles | ION _ 

Dr. Warburton had a name ſufficient to confer celebrity on 
thoſe who could exalt themſelves into antagoniſts, and his 
notes have raiſed a clamour too loud to be diſtinct. His chief 
aſſailants are the authors of The canons of criticiſm, and of The 
reviſal of Shakeſpeare's text; of whom one ridicules his errors 
with airy petulance, ſuitable enough to the levity of the con- 
troverſy ; the other attacks them with gloomy malignity, as 
if he were dragging to juſtice an aſſaſſin or i iary, The 
one ſtings like a fly, ſycks a little blood, takes a gay flutter, 
and returns for more; the other bites like a viper, and would 

be glad to leave inflammations and gangrene behind him. 
When! think on one, with his confederates, I remember the 

r of Coriolanus, who was afraid that girls with ſpits, and 
boys tuith flones, ſhould flay him in puny battle; when the other 
Croſſes my imagination, I remember the prodigy in Macbeth 


A falcon tow? ring in his pride of place, 
— by a moufing nol hawk'd at and KilÞs. 


Let me however do them juſtice, One is a wif, and one 1 
ſcholar , They have both ſhewn acuteneſs ſufficient in the 
diſcovery of faults, and have both advanced ſome probable in- 
terpretations of obſcure paſſages ; but when they aſpire to con- 
jecture and emendation, it appears how falſely we all eſtimate 
our own abilities, and the little which they have been able to 
perform might have taught them more candour to the endea- 


vours of others, , 


-. 
. 


It is extraordinary that this gentleman ſhould attempt ſq 
voluminous a work, as the Revi/al of 2 text, when 
he tells us in his preface, he was not ſo fortunate as to be 
« furniſhed with either of the folio editions, much leſs any of 
the ancient quartos: and even Sir Thomas Hanmer”'s perfor» 
„ mance was known to him only by Dr. Warburten's repreſen - 
. tation. Fazuzs. | F 
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Before Dr. Warburton's edition, Critical Obſervations on 
Shakeſpeare had been publiſhed by Upten®, a man ſkilled in 
languages, and acquainted with books, but who ſeems to have 
had no great vigour of genius or nicety of taſte. - Many of 
his explanations are curious and uſeful, but he likewiſe, though 
he profeſſed to oppoſe the licentious confidence of editors, 
and adhere to the old copies, is unable to reſtrain the rage of 
emendation, though his ardour is ill ſeconded by his ſkill. 
Every cold empirick, when his heart is expanded by a ſucceſs- 
ful experiment, ſwells into a theoriſt, and the laborious col- 
lator at ſome unlucky moment frolicks in conjeQture. 
Critical, biftorical, and explanatory notes have been likewiſe 
publiſhed upon Shakeſpeare by Dr. Grey, whoſe diligent peru- 
fal of the old Engliſb writers has enabled him to make ſome 
uſeful obſervations. What he undertook he has well enough 
performed, but as he neither attempts judicial nor emendatory 
criticiſm, he employs rather his memory than his ſagacity. 
It were to be wiſhed that all would endeavour to imitate his 
- modeſty, who have not been able to ſurpaſs his knowledge. 
I can ſay with great ſincerity of all my predeceſſors, I 
hope will hereafter be ſaid of me, that not one has left Shake- 
are without improvement; nor is there one to whom I have 
not been indebted for aſſiſtance and information. Whatever I 
have taken from them, -it was my intention to refer to its ori- 
ginal author, and it is certain, that what I have not given to 
another, I believed when I wrote it tobe my own, In ſome 
perhaps I have been anticipated; but if I am ever found to en- 
croach upon the remarks of any other commentator, I am 
willing that the honour, be it more or leſs, ſhould be transfer 
red to the firſt claimant, for his right, and his alone, ſtands 
above diſpute; the ſecond can prove his pretenſions only to 
himſelf, nor can himſelf always diſtinguiſh invention, with 
ſufficient certainty, from recolleftion.- 1 
They have all been treated by. me with candour, which they 
have not been careful of obſerving to one another. It is not 
eaſy to diſcover from what eauſe the acrimony of a ſcholiaſt 
can „ e The ſubjects to be diſcuſſed by him 


are of very importance; they involve neither p y nor 
liberty; nor favour the intereſt of ſect or party. The various 
readings of copies, and different interpretations of a paſſage, 


ſeem to be queſtions that might exerciſe the wit, without en- 
Raging the paſſions. But whether it be, that ſmall things make 


* Republiſhed by him in 1748, after Dr. Warburien's edition, 
wich alterations, &. STZVIXS. 85 
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mean men proud, and. vanity catches ſmall occaſions; or that 
all contrariety of opinion, even in thoſe that ean defend it no 
longer, makes proud men angry; there is often found in com- 
mentators a ſpontaneous ſtrain of invective and conteinpt; 
more eager and venomous than is vented by the moſt furious 
controvertiſt in politicks againſt thoſe whom he is hired to 
Perhaps the lightneſs of the matter may cotiluce to the ye. 
_hemenice of the ageney ; when the 2 
ſo near to inexiſtence, as to eſcape attention, its bulk is to be 
enlarged by rage and exclamation : that to which all would be 
indiffetent in its original ſtate, may attract notice when the 
fate of a name is appended. to it. A commentator has indeed 
great temptations „ ref, r what lie wants bf 
dignity; to beat his little gold to a ſpacious ſurface, to work 
that to foam which no art or diligence can exalt to ſpiflt. | = 
The notes which I have bortowed or written are either illuſ- 
2 which difficulties are explained; or Judicial, 7 which 
faults and beauties are remarked ; or em ry, by wich de- 
pravations are corrected. N * 
The explanations tranſcribed from others, if I do not ſub- 
join any other interpretation, I ſuppoſe commoſily to be right, 
at leaſt I intend by acquieſcence to confeſs, that I have nothing 
After the labours of all the editors, I found many paſſages 
- which appeared to me likely to obſtruct the greater number of 
readers, and thought it my duty to facilitate their paſſage. It 
is impoſſible for an expoſitor not to write too little for ſome, 
and too much for others. Ie can only judge what is neteſſaty 
by his own experience ; and how long ſoever he may deliberate, 
will at laſt explain many lines which the learned will think im- 
poſſible to be miſtaken, and omit many for which the ignofant 
will want his help. Theſe are cenſures merely relative, and 
muſt bs quietly endured. I have endeavoured to be neither 
 fuperfluouſly copious, nor ſcrupulouſly reſerved, and hope that 
I have made my author's meaning acceſſible to many, who be- 
fore were frighted from peruſing him, and contributed ſome- 
thing to the publick, by diffuſing innocent and rational plea- 
1 ſure. OF. g | | | 1 2 er 1 74 


The complete explanation of an author not ſyſtematick and 
. conſequential, but deſultory and vagrant, abounding in caſual 
_ alluſions atid light hints, is not to be expected from any ſinigle 
ſcholiaſt. All perſonal refleftions, when names are ſupprelled, 
muſt be in a few years irrecoverably obliterated ; and cuſtoms, 


100 minute to attract the notice of law, ſuch as modes of * 
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formalities of -converſation, rules of viſits,” diſpoſition of fur- 
niture, and practices of ceremony, which naturally find 
in familiar dialogue, are ſo fugitive and. unſubſtantial that they 
are not eaſily retained or recovered. What can be known will 
by en by chance, from the receſſes of obſcure and obſv- 
papers, peruſed commonly with ſome other view. Of 
his . e every man has ſome; and none has much z but 
when an Kit: has engaged the publick attention, thoſe who 
can add an thing to his illuſtration, communicate their diſeoye- 
ries, and time produces whathad cluded Agence. +. tte 
To time I Yay been oblig go to, relign many .pallages, 
which, though I did not cs 1 will pod os here- 
after be explained; 2 1 hope illu Faced ſome, which 
others have neglected or miſtaken, ſometimes by ſhort remarks, 
or marginal directions, ſuch as every editor has added at his 
will, and often by comments more laborious than the matter will 
ſeem to drt 43 but that which is moſt diſſicult is not always 
moſt important, and to an editor nothing is a anne, 
his OE > is obſcured, 
poetical beauties or defects I kave not been very dil | 
to brag Some plays have more, and ſome fewer judicial 
obſervations, not in proportion to their difference: 1 merit 
but hoexule | gave this rt of my . to chance and to ca- 
price. "The reader, 1 believe, is. {el om pleaſed to find is 
opinion anticipated; it is natural to delight more in what we 
find or make, than in what we receive. Ju udgment, like other 
faculties, is improved by practice, and its advancement is hin» 
dered by ſubmiſſion to dictatorial deciſions, as the memory 
ab torpid by the uſe of a table-book./' Some initiation is 
owever neceffary ; of all {kill, part is infuſed by preggpt,'and 
part is obtained by habit ; I have therefore, ſhewn ſo ſo much as ; 
NN the — 73a of criticiſm. to diſcover the reſt, 
the end of moſt plays I have added ſhort ſtrictures, con- 
taining a general cenſure of faults, or praiſe of excellence; in 
which I know not how much I have concurred with the * 
opinion; but I have not, by any affectation of 2 le. 
viated from it. Nothing is minutely and parti . 
ed, and therefore it is to be ſuppoſed, Nos tn. in the plays which. 
are condemned there is much to be praiſed, and in thoſe which - 
are praiſed much to be condemned. 
I be part of criticiſm in which the whole ſuccefion of edi- 
tors has lahoured with the greateſt diligence, which has occa- 
ſioned the moſt arrogant oftentation, and excited the keeneſt 


ele is the emendation of corrupted paſſages, to which 
the pu 


ek attention having * firſt dran by the * 
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plays afe extant onl 
Of the readings which this emulation of amendment has 
hitherto produced, ſeme from the labours of every publiſher f 
| have advanced into the text; thoſe are to be conſidered as in 
my opinion ſufficiently ſupported ; ſome I have rejected with- 
out mention, as evidently erroneous ;' ſome I have left in the 
notes without cenſure or approbation, as reſting in equipoiſe 
between objection and defence; and ſome, which ſeemed ſpe- 
Jr > 0h not right, I have inſerted with a ſubſequent animad- 
verſion. | 8 
| —_—_ claſſed the obſervations of others, I was at laſt to 
try what I could ſubſtitute for their miſtakes, and how I could 
ſupply their omiflions. I collated ſuch copies as I could 
cure, and wiſhed for more, but have not found the coll 
of theſe rarities very communicative. Of the editions which 
chance or kindneſs put into my hands I have given an enume- 
ration, that I may not be blamed for neglecting what I had not 
the power to do. e | | | 
By examining the old copies, I ſoon found that the later 
publiſhers, with all their boaſts of diligence, ſuffered man 
paſſages to ſtand unauthorized, and contented themſelves wi 
Rowe's regulation of the text, even where they knew it to be 
arbitrary, and with a little conſideration might have found it 
to be wrong. Some of theſe alterations are only the ejection 
of a word for one that appeared to him more elegant or more 
intelligible. Theſe corruptions I have often ſilently rectiſied; 
- for the hiſtory cf our language, and the true force of our 
worde, can only be preſerved, by keeping the text of authors 
free from adulteration. Others, and thoſe” very frequent, 
ſmoothed the cadence, or regulated the meaſure: on theſe l 
have not exerciſed the ſame rigour ; if _ word was tranſs 
' poſed, ora particle inſerted or omitted, I have ſometimes ſuf- 
fſered the line to ſtand; for the inconſtancy of the copies 1s 
ſuch, as that ſome liberties may be eaſily permitted. But 
* 


this practice I have not ſuffered to proceed far, having _ 
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+4 the primitive diction wherever it could for any reaſon be 
preferred. | e 1 e 
Prbe emendations, which compariſon of copies ſupplied, I 
have inſerted in the text; ſometimes, where the improvement 
was ſlight, without notice, and ſometimes with an account of 
te reaſons of the change, py FO „5 


Conjectures, though it be ſometimes unavoidable, I hape not 


wantonly nor licentiouſſy indulged. It has been my ſettled 
principle, that the reading of the ancient books is probably 
true, and therefore is not to be diſturbed for the ſake of ele- 
gance, ken en or mere improvement of the ſenſe. For 
though much credit is not due to the fidelity, nor any to the 
judgment of the firſt publiſhers, yet they who had the copy - 
fore their r ſro more likely to read it right, than 9 
read it only by imagination. But it is evident that they have 
often made ſtrange miſtakes by ignorance or negligence, and 
that therefore ſomething may be properly attempted by eri- 
very has, the middle why between veen preſumption” and 
| Such criticiſm I have attempted to practice, and; where an 
paſſage appeared inextricably. perplexed, have ears Bren 
diſcover how it may be recalled to ſenſe, with leaſt violence. 
But my firſt labour is, always to turn the old text on every 
ſide, and try if there be any interſtice, through which light 
can find its way; nor would Huetius himſelf condemn me, 
as refuſing the trouble of reſearch, for the ambition of alte. 
ration. In this modeſt induſtry I have not been unſucceſsful. 
have reſcued many lines from the violations of temerity, and 
ſecured many ſcenes from the inroads of correction. I have 
adopted the Roman ſentiment, that it is more honourable to 
fave a citizen, than to kill an enemy, and have been more 
careful to protect than to attack, n. 
I have preſerved the common diſtribution of the plays into 
acts, though I believe it to be in almoſt all the plays void of 
authority. Some of thoſe Which are divided in the later edi- 
tions have no diviſion in the firſt folio, and ſome that are di- 
vided in the folio have no diviſion in the preceding copies. 
The ſettled mode of the theatre requires four intervals in 
the play; but few, if any, of our author's compoſitions can 
be properly diſtributed in that manner. An act is ſo much of 
the drama as paſſes without intervention of time, or change of 
* A pauſe makes a new act. In every real, and there- 
ore in every imitative action, the intervals may be more or 
fewer, the reſtriction of five acts being accidental and arbi- 
ys This Shakeſpeare knew, and this he practiſed; his 
| OL. I. | R | plays 
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plays were written, and at firſt printed in one unbroken cog. 
tinuity, and ought now to be exhibited with ſhort pauſes, in- 
ed -as often as the ſcene is 2 or any conſiderable 
time is required to paſs, This would at once quell 3 
FP 12-0 moths" 6dr Highs 
In reſtorin author's works to their integrity, I have 
conſidered > punctuation as wholly in my power 7 what 
eould be their care of colons and commas, who corrar 
words and ſentences? Whatever could be done by adjuſting 
points, is therefore ſilently performed, in ſome plays 11 
much dili 2, in others with leſs ; it is hard to keep a buſy 
.eye ſteadily fixed upon evaneſcent atoms, or a diſcurſive mind 
upon evaneſcent truth. 1 | | 
The fame liberty has been taken with a few particles, or 
other words of ſlight effect. I have ſometimes inſerted or 
omitted them without notice. I have done that ſometimes, 


which the other editors have done 7 and which indeed 


the ſtate of the text may ſufficiently j a i 
The greater e, of readers, inſtead of blaming us for paſ- 
ſing Giles, wi wonder that on mere trifles ſo much labour 
is expended, with ſuch importance of debate, and ſuch ſolem- 
nity of diction. To theſe I anſwer with confidence, that they 
are judging of an art which they do not underſtand ; yet can- 
not 'much reproach them with their ignorance, nor promiſe 
that they would become in general, by learning criticiſm, more 
uſeful, eee or wiſer. : | 
As I practiſed conjecture more, I learned to truſt it leſs; 
and after I had printed a few plays, reſolved to inſert none 
of my own readings in the text. Upon this caution I now 
congratulate myſelf,” for every day encreaſes my doubt of my 
Since I have confined my imagination to the margin, it muſt 
not be conſidered as very reprehenſible, if I have ſuffered it 
to play ſome freaks in its own dominion. There is 3 
in conjecture, if it be propoſed as conjecture; and while 
text remains uninjured, thoſe s may be ſafely offered, 
which are not conſidered even by him that offers them as ne- 
If my readings are of little value, they have not been often- 
tatiouſly diſplayed or N Hi. 1g I could have 
written longer notes, for the art of writing notes is not of 
difficult attainment. The work is performed, firſt by raili 
at the ſtupidity, negligence, ignorance, and aſinine taſteleſſn 
of -the former editors, and ſhewing, from all that goes before 
and all that follows, the inelegance and abſurdity of the old 
Ts 5 | | reading; 


/ 
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reading 3 then by propoſi „ which to ſuperficial 
readers would ſeem — 2 ae the e 3 with 
indignation; then by long 


paraphraſe, and concluding wi loud 3 on — 
covery, aaa ber id for che we and proſperity of 
genuine criticiſm. © 
All this may be done, and perhaps done ſometimes without 
impropriety. But I have —— ſuſpected that the reading is 
rin ks, which requires many words to prove it wrong; and the 
emendation wrong, that cannot without ſo much labour appear 


to be right. The juſtneſs of a happy reſtoration. — ns 


once, and the mon precept may be well applied enn T 


quod dubitas ne fecerss. | 
To dread the;ſhore which he ſees ſpread with wrecks, is 
natural to the ſailor. L had before my eye ſo many critical ad- 
venturers ended in miſcarriage, that caution was forced upon 
me. I encountered in every wit ſtruggling with its own - 
ſophiſtry, and learning confuſed by the multiplicity of its. 
views. I was forced to cenſure thoſe whom I : admired, and 
could not but reflect, while I was diſpoſſeſſing their emendati 
ons, how ſoon the ſame fate might happen to my own, and 
how many of the readings which I have corrected Gs * . 
ſome other editor defended and eſtabliſhed. f 


Criticks I ſaw, that * names efface, A Ira 
And fix their own, with labour, in the place 1 
Their own like others, ſoon their place e ; 
Or diſappear'd, and left the firſt behin Porn, 


That a conjectural critick ſhould often be miſtakin, cannot. 
be wonderful, either to others or himſelf, if it be confiderc 
that in his art there is no ſyſtem, no principal and axiomatical 
truth that regulates ſubordinate. poſitions. His chance of er- 
ror is renewed at every attempt; an oblique view of the paſ- . 
lage, a light ee of a phraſe, a caſual inattention 
to the parts connected, is ſufficient to make him not only fail, 
but fail ridiculouſly ; and when he ſucceeds beſt, he produces. 
perhaps but one reading of m any probable, and he that ES. 
mother will always be able to diſpute his claims. 
It is an Ks ſtate, in which danger is bid under 
ſure, The 3 of emendation are ſcarcely ale lc. 
Conjecture has all the joy and all the pride of invention, and 
he that has once CHE a happy * is too much delighted 
to conſider what objections my riſe again ic. 8 

Let 


* 
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Vet conjectural criticiſm has been of great uſe in the learned 
world; nor is it my intention to depreciate a ſtudy, that has 
exerciſed ſo many mighty minds, from the revival of learning 
do our own age, from the biſhop of Aleria to Engliſh Bently. 
The criticks on ancient authors have, in the exerciſe of their 
ſagacity, many aſſiſtances, which the editor of Shakeſpeare is 
condemned to want. They are employed upon grammatical 
and ſettled languages, whoſe band Na wht. contributes o much 
to perſpicuity that Homer has fewer paſſages unintelligible than 
Chaucer. The words have not only a known regimen, but in- 
variable quantities, which direct and confine the choice. There 
are commonly more manuſcripts than one; and they do not often 
conſpire in the ſame miſtakes. Yet Scaliger could confeſs to 
Salmaſius how little ſatisfaction his emendations gave him. II 
tudunt nobis conjecturæ noftir a, quarum nos pudet, poſteaguam in 
meliores codices intidimus. - And Lipfius could complain, that 
_ eriticks were making faults, by trying to remove them, Ut 
'  olim vitiis, ita nunc remediis laboratur. And indeed, wh 
mere conjecture is to be uſed, the emendations of Scaliger 
and Lipfius, notwithſtanding their wonderful ſagacity and 
erudition, are often vague and diſputable, like mine or Theo- 
Bala's. N q Wi 7 ; F | * 
Perhaps I may not be more cenſured for doing wrong, than 
for doing little ; for _ in the publick, expectations which 
at laſt 12 not anſwered. The ęxpectation of ignorance is 
indefinite, and that of knowledge is often ical.” It is 
| hard to ſatisfy thoſe who know not what to demand, or thoſe 
who demand by deſign what they think impoſſible to be done. 
T have indeed diſappointed no opinion more than my own; yet 
I have endeayoured to perform my taſk with no {light ſolici- 
tude, Not a fingle wo bs in the whole work has appeared to 
me corrupt, which I have not attempted to reſtore ; or obſcure, 
which I have not endeavoured to illuſtrate. In many I have 
failed, like others; and from many, after all my efforts, I have 
retreated, and confeſſed the repulſe. I have not paſſed over, 
with affected ſuperiority, what is equally difficult to the reader 
and to myſelf, but, where I could not inffruct him, have owned 
my ignorance, I might eaſily have accumulated a maſs of ſeem- 
ing learning upon eaſy ſcenes ; but it ought not to be imputed 
to negligence, that, where nothing was neceſſary, nothing 
has been done, or that, where others have faid enough, I have 
1 5 ee ee Fe 3 1 
Notes are often neceſſary, but they are n evils 
Let him, that is yet unacquainted with the powers of = 
N. ary © 22 150 
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are, and who deſires to feel the higheſt pleaſure that the 
om can give, read every play, from the firſt ſcene to the 
laſt, with utter negligence of all his commentators. When 


his fancy is once on the wing, let it not ſtoop at correction or 


explanation. When his attention is ſtrongly engaged, let it 


diſdain alike to turn aſide to the name of Theobald and of Pope. 


Let him read on through wn and obſcurity, through in- 
ority and corruption 3 let him preſerve his comprehenſion of 
the dialogue and his intereſt in the fable. And when the plea- 
ſures of novelty have ceaſed, let him attempt exactneſs, and 
read the commentators. Ed oe” Hh. 
Particular paſſages are cleared 
fect of the work is weakened. mind is refrigerated by 
interruption; the thoughts are diverted from the principal 
ſubject; the reader is weary, he ſuſpects not why; and at laſt 
throws away the book which he has too diligently ſtudied. 
Parts are not to be examined till the whole has been ſurvey- 
ed; there is a kind of intellectual remoteneſs neceſſary for no: 


comprehenſion of oy gone work in its full deſign and in its 


true proportions 3 a cloſe approach ſhews the ſmaller niceties, 
but the beauty of the whole is diſcerned no longer, 

It is not very grateful to conſider how little the ſucceſſion of 
editors has added to this author's power of pleaſing. He was 


read, admired, ſtudied, and imitated, while he was yet deform- 
ed with all the improprieties which ignorance and neglect 
could accumulate upon him; while the reading was yet not 


rectfied, nor his alluſions underſtood ; yet then did Dryden pro- 
nounce, that Shakeſpeare was the * man, who, of all modern 


« and perhaps ancient had the largeſt and moſt com- 
« prehenſive ſoul. All the images of nature were ſtill pre- 
« ſent to him, and he drew them not laboriouſly, but luckily; | 


« when he deſcribes any thing, you more than ſee it, you feel 
« it too. Thoſe, who accuſe him to have wanted learning, 


« give him the greater commendation ; he was naturally 


« learned : he needed not the ſpectacles of books to read na- 


ture; he looked inwards, and found her there, I cannot 


“ ſay he is every where alike; were he ſo I ſhould do him 
“ injury to compare him with the greateſt of mankind. He 
is many times flat and inſipid; his comick wit degenerating 
© into clenches, his ſerious ſwelling into bombaſt, But he is 
always great, when ſome great occaſion is preſented to 


„him; no man can ſay, he ever had a fit ſubje& for his 


vit, and did not then raiſe himſelf as high above the reſt of 


& poets, 
5 Aantun 


83 
* 
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It is to be lamented, that ſuch a writer ſhould want a com- 
mentary; that his language ſhould become obſolete, or his 
ſentiments obſcure. But it is vain to carry wiſhes beyond the 
condition of human things; that which muſt happen to all, 
has happened to Shakeſpeare, by accident and time; and more 
than has been ſuffered by any other writer ſince the uſe of 
£1 has been ſuffered by him through his on negligence of 
; or perhaps by that ſuperiority of mind, which deſpiſed 
its own performances, when it compared them with its pow. 
ers, and judged thoſe works unworthy to be preſerved, which 
the criticks of following ages were to contend for the fame of 
reſtoring and explaining. £ 1 2 fb 
Among theſe candidates of inferior fame, I am now to ſtand 
the judgment of the publick ; and wiſh that I could confident- 
ly produce my commentary as equal to the encouragement 
which I have had the honour of receiving. Every work of 
this kind is by. its nature deficient, and I ſhould feel little 
ſolicitude about the ſentence, were it to be pronounced only 
by the {kilful and the learned, "ot 
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©» TEMPEST. 


Ir is obſerved of The Tempeſt, that its plan is regular; this 
the author of The Reviſals Aab what I think too, an ac- 
cidental effect of the ſtory, not intended or regarded by our 
author. But whatever might be Shakeſpeare's intention in for- 
ming or adopting the plot, he has made it inſtrumental to the 
production of many characters, diverſified with boundleſs in- 


vention, and preſerved with profound ſkill in nature, exten- 


five knowledge of opinions, and accurate obſervation of life, 
In a ſingle drama are here exhibited princes, courtiers, and 
ſailors, all ſpeaking in their real characters. There is the 
agency of airy ſpirits, and of an earthly goblin ; the operations 
of magick, the tumults of a ſtorm, the adventures of a deſart 


Iſland, the native effuſion of e 3 puniſh. | 
neſs of the pair for whom ne. 


ment of guilt, and the final happi 
paſſions and reaſon are equally intereſted, 


8 en $2. 


* 
. : — 
. * d 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, 


In this play there is 2 ſtrange mixture of knowledge and ig« 


norance, of care and negligence, I. e verſification is often 


* Mr. Heath, who wrote a reviſal of Shakeſpeare's text, pub⸗ 


liſhed in 8vo. circa 1760. 


bt bo 


* 
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excellent, the alluſions are learned and juſt; but the author 
the ſame country; he places the emperor at Milan, and ſends 
his young men to attend him, but never mentions him more; 
he makes Protheus, after an interview with Silvia, ſay he has 
only ſeen her picture; and, if we may credit the old copies, 
he has, by miſtaking places, left his ſcenery inextricable, Th. 
reaſon of all this confuſion ſeems to be, that he took his 
ſtory from a novel, which he. ſometimes followed, and ſome. 
times forſook, ſometimes remembered, and ſometimes. forgot. 
That this play is rightly attributed to Shakeſpeare, I have 
little doubt. If it be taken from him, to whom ſhall. it be 
given? This queſtion w_ be aſked of all the diſputed plays, 
except Titus Andronicus ; and it will be found more credible, 
that Shakeſpeare might ſometimes ſink below his higheſt flights, 
than that any other ſhould riſe up to his loweſt. 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, 


Of this play there is a tradition preſerved by Mr. Rowe, that 
it was written at the command of queen. #l;zabeth,' who was 
. ſo delighted with the character of Falſiaſ, that ſhe wiſhed it 

to be diffuſed through more plays; but ſuſpecting that it 
might pall by continued uniformity, directed the to di- 
verſify his manner, by ſhewi im in love, No taſk is 
harder than that of writing to he ideas of another. Shale. 
ſfpeare knew what the queen, if the ſtory be true, ſeems not 
to have known, that by any real paſſion of tenderneſs, the 
ſelfiſn craft, the careleſs jollity, and the lazy luxury of Faſa 
muſt have ſuffered ſo much abatement, that little of his for- 
mer caſt would have remained. Faifaff could not love, but 
by ceaſing'to be Falfaff, He could only counterfeit love, 
and his profeſſions could be prompted, not by the hope of 
pleaſure, but of money, Thus the poet approached as near 
zs he could to the work enjoined him; yet having perhaps in 
the former plays completed his own idea, ſeems not to have 
been able to give Fa//aff all his former power of entertain- 


ment. 


This comedy is remarkable for the variety and number of 
the perſonages, who exhibit more characters appropriated and 
diſcriminated, than perhaps can be found in any other play. 

Whether Shakeſpeare was the firſt that uced upon the 
Engtiſh * . effect of language 2 * and 3 
rovincial or foreign pronunciation, I cannotztghtainly de- 
e ee eee e 


at [ 
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eide. This mode of forming ridiculous characters can con- 


fer praiſg only on him, who originally diſcovered it, for it 


uires not much of either wit or judgment: its ſucceſs 


\ 


muſt be derived almoſt wholly from the player, but its pow- 


er in a ſkilful mouth, even he that deſpiſes it, is unable to 
reſiſt. e 3 5 £ 2 n * 2% 3 


The conduct of this drama is bent the action begins | 


and ends often before the concluſion, and the different parts 
might change places without inconvenience ; but its generat 
power, that power by which all works of genius ſhall finally 
be tried, is ſuch, that perhaps it never yet had reader gr ſpec- 
tator, RIGS po think it too ſoon at an end, 

- TI; F 5 I 4 24S T4 Db: 75 OP 35 te AS 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE, © 


There is perhaps not one of Shakeſpeare's plays more dark. 
ened than this, by the peculiarities of its author, and the un- 


ſcilfulneſs of its editors, by diſtortions of phraſe, or negligence | 


of tranſcriptiang. n end oe 

The novel of Giraldi Cynthio, from which. Shakeſpeare is 
ſuppoſed to have borrowed this fable, may be read in Shale. 
ſpeare illuftrated, elegantly tranſlzted, with remarks, which 


will aſſiſt the enquirer to diſcover how much abſurdity Shake+. | 


ſpeare has admitted or avoided, Ne | 10 
Is cannot but ſuſpect that ſome other had new-modelled the 
novel of Qynthio, or written a ſtory which in ſome particulars 
reſembled it, and that Cynthio was not the author whom Shake- 
7 immediately followed. The emperor in Int hio is named 
Hax imine; the duke in 14 s$: enumeration of the per- 
ſons of the drama, is called V incentio. This appears a very 


flight remark ; but ſince the duke has no name in the play, nor 
is ever menticned but by. his title, why ſhould he be-called: - 


Vincentio among the perſons, but becauſe the name was copied 


=— - 1 


from the Rory, placed ſuperfluouſly at the head of the li 


by the mere habit cf tranſcription? It is therefore likely that 
there was then a ſtory of Vincentis duke of Vienna, different 
from that of Maximine emperor of the Romans. 


Of this play the light or comic part is very natural and cleaf. | 
ing, but the grave ſcenes, if a few paſſages be excepted, have 


more labour than elegance, The plot is rather intricate” than 


* 


artful. The time of the action is indefinite; ſeme time, we 


know not how much, muſt have elapſed between the receſs of 


the duke and the impriſonment of Claudio; for he muſt have 


learned the ſtory of Mariana in his diſguiſe, or d 1 
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his power to a man already known to be corru 
unities of action and place are ſufficiently preſerved, # 


«. 


LOVE's LABOUR' LOST. 


In this play, which all the editors have concurred to cen. 
ſure, and ſome have rejected as unworthy of our poet, it muſt 
be confeſſed that there are many paſſages mean, childiſh, and 
vulgar ; and ſome which ought not to have been exhibited, as 

we are told they were, to a maiden queen. But there are 
ſcattered through the whole many ſparks of genius; nor is 
there any play that has more evident marks of the hand of 
Shakeſpeare. 7 ES 15 * 


'. MIDSUMMER NIGHT. DREAM. 


Wild and fantaftical as this play is, all the parts in their 
various modes are well written, and give the kind of pleaſure 
which the author deſigned. Fairies in his time were much in 
faſhion; common tradition had made them familiar, and 
Spenſer's poem had made them great, N 


1 1.4 
#3 ; 


" MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


It has been lately diſcovered, that this fable is taken from a 
ſtory in the Pecorone of Giovanni Fiorentino, a noveliſt, who 
wrote in 1378. The ſtory has been » mrs in Engliſb, and 
I have epitomized the tranſlation. The tranſlator is of opi- 
nion, that the choice of the caſkets is borrowed from a tale 
of Boccace, which I have likewiſe abridged, though I believe 
that Shakeſpeare muſt have had ſome other novel in view. 
Of the MzxcnanT or VENICE the ſtyle is even and eaſy, 
with few peculiarities of diction, or anomalies of conſtructi- 
on. The comick part raiſes laughter, and the ſerious fixes 
expectation. The probability of either one or the other ſtory 
cannot be maintained. The union of two actions in one event 
is in this drama eminently happy, Dryden was much po | 
with his own addreſs in connecting the two plots of his 2 15 
Friar, which yet, I believe, the critick will find excelled by 
this play, 5 8 An 
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AS Nad. LIKE EIN 
Of this play the fable” is wild and pleaſing. I know not 
how the ladies will approve the facility with which both Rg. 
lind and Celia give away their hearts. Lo Culia much may be 
forgiven for the heroiſm of her frien The character of - 
Faques is natural and well preſerved. | he comick dialogue 
is very {prightly, wich _ —_— of. by buffoonery than in 
ſome other p er part is elegant and harmo- 
nious. ee to — — of his work, Shakeſpeare ſup- 
reſſed the 12 cen the uſurper and the hermit, and 
Joſt an opportunity: of exhibiting a moral leſſon in which he 
might have. Terand matter TY of his hi gheſt Ee | 


AN or THE SHREW. 


ot this play the two plots are fo well united, that they can 
hardly be called two without injury to the art with which = 
are interwoven. | The attention is entertained , with all the 
variety of a double plot, yet is not diſtracted by unconnect- 
ed incidents. 40 
Fe part between Katharine and Petruckis i is eminently 
and diverting. At the marriage of Bianca the ar- 
ou + the real father, perhaps, produces more perplexity 


tan en "The ww ek) is TOE popular and OI 


 ALUs WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 


This plex he unde een thangh not fucks 
probable, and ſome foes characters, though not new, nor 
produced by any deep — ur e of human nature. Paroles 


is a boaſter A a coward, ſuch 2 has always. been the ſport f 


the ſtage, but perhaps never raiſed more lau hter « or Contempt 
than in the hands of Shakeſpeare. . - ” 

I cannot reconcile my heart to Bertram; a man noble with= 
out generoſity, and young without truth; who marries Halm 
as a coward, and leaves her as a profligate: when ſhe is _ 
by his unkindneſs, ſneaks home to a ſecond marriage, is | 
cuſed by a woman whom he bas wronged, defends himſelf by by 
falſeivod, and is diſmiſſed to happineſs. ©. 

The ſtory of Bertram and Diana had heen told before of 
Marians and Angelo, and, to confeſs the truth, ſcarcely merited 
ta be heard 1 3 nee i 

TWELFTH- 
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TWELFTH-NIGHT. _ 


- This play is in the graver part elegant and eaſy, and in ſome 
of the lighter ſcenes exquiſitely humorous. Ague-cheek is 
drawn with great propriety, but his character is, in a great 
meaſure, that of natural fatuity, and is therefote not the pro- 
per prey of a ſatiriſt. The ſoliloquy of Malvuolio is tr 
comick; he is betrayed to ridicule merely by his pride. The 
marriage of Olivia, and the fucceeding perplexity, though well 
enough contrived to divert on the ſtage, wants credibility, and 
fails to produce the proper inſtruction required in the Gigs, 
as ionbibies aux daft oi iues of Is e e 


— 


WINTER“ TALE. 


I ᷑ be ſtory of this play is taken from the pleaſant Hi 
8 _ Fowidia, <P by Robert Greene. 2 id 
_ This play, as Dr. Warburton juſtly obſerves, is, with all 
its abſurdities, very entertaining. The character of Autolycus 
is very naturally conceived, and ſtrongly repreſented. ' 


MACBETH. 


This is deſervedly celehrated for the propriety of its 
fictions, — ſolemnity, in" a and e ag action, 
but it has no nice diſeriminations of character; the events are 
too great to admit the influence of particular diſpoſitions, and 
— courſe of the action neceſſarily determines the conduct of 
| agents, | \ . Ts | | | 0 
The danger of ambition is well deſcribed ; and I know not 
whether it may not be ſaid, in defence of ſome parts which 
now ſeem im probable, that, in Shakeſpeare's time, it was ne- 
to warn credulity againſt vain and illuſive predictions. 
The paſſions are directed to their true end. Lady Macbeth 
is merely deteſted ; and though the courage of Macbeth pre- 
ferves ſome eſteem, yet every reader rejoices at his fall. 


 -+KING JOHN, 


The tragedy of King Jobn,"though- not written with the 
utmoſt power of Shakeſpoare, 18 m_ a very pleaſing 
6 ; 2 * inter- 

1 
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interchange of incidents and characters. The lady's. grief is 
very affecting; and the character of the baſtard contains that 
mixture of greatneſs and levity which this author delighted to 


ef 


KING RICHARD IL. 


This play is extracted from the Chronicle of Holing/hed;” in 
which many paſſages may be found which Shakeſpeare has, 
with very little alteration, tranſplanted into his ſcenes; parti- 
cularly a ſpeech of the biſhop of Curliſi in defence of ting | 
Richard's unalienable right, and immunity from human jutiſ- 
diction. 5 IEEE elements ah SER LM; gy 
Fonſen who, in his Gatiline and Sefanus, has inſerted many 
ſpeeches from the Roman hiſtorians, was perhaps induced to 
that practice by the example of Shakeſpeare, who had con- 
deſcended ſometimes to copy more ignoble writers. But 
Shakeſpeare had more of his own than Fonſon, and if he ſome- 
times was willing to ſpare his labour, ſhewed by what he 
performed at other times, that his extracts were made by 
choice or idleneſs rather than 3 1 e 
This play is one of thoſe which Shakeſpeare has apparently 
reviſed; but as ſucceſs in works of invention is not always 
proportionate to labour, it is not ſiniſhed at laſt with the hap- 
py force of ſome other of his tragedies, nor can be ſaid much 


” 


to affect the paſſions, or enlarge the underſtanding. is 
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I fancy every reader, when he ends this play, cries out 
with Deſdemona, O moſt e and impotent concluſion! 
As this play was not, to our knowledge, divided into acts by 
the author, I could be content to conclude it with the death of 
Henry the Fourth. © ,, ado ooh 


| Tn that Jeruſalem ſhall Harry die 


Theſe ſcenes, which 'how make the fifth act of Henry tb. 
Fourth, might then be the firſt of Henry the Fifth; but he 
truth 1s, that they do unite very commodiouſly to either' play.” 
When theſe plays were repreſented, I believe they ended as 
they are now ended in the books; but Shakeſpeare ſeems to 
have deſigned that the whole ſeries of action from the begin- 


4 
— 
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ning of Richard the Second, to the end of Henry the Fifth, 
thould be conſidered by the reader as one work, upon one 
only broken into parts by the neceſſity of exhibition. 
None of Shakeſpeare's plays are more read than the Fir 
and Second parts of Henry the Fourth. — no author has 
ever in two plays afforded fo much delight. e great events 
are intereſting, for the fate of kingdoms deperids upon them; 
the lighter occurrences are diverting, and, except one or two, 
ſufficiently probable ; the incidents are multiplied with won- 
derful fertility of invention, and the characters diverſified with 
the utmoſt nicety of diſcernment, and the profoundeſt ſkill-in 
the nature of man. 6 1 wy Ay IP ITY 
The prince, who is the hero both of the comick and tragick 
part, is a young man of great abilities and violent paſhons, 
whoſe ſentiments are right, though his actions are wrong; 
whoſe virtues are obſcured by negligence, and whoſe un- 
derſtanding is diflipated by 2 n his idle hours he is 
rather looſe than wicked; and n the occaſion forces out 
his latent qualities, he is great without effort, and brave with- 
out tumult. The trifler is rouſed into a hero, and the hero 
again — in the trifler. This character is great, original, 
juit. 8 | 4-53 1 1 ; 
. Percy is a ru ſoldier, cholerick, and quarrelſome, and 
has only the ſoldier's virtues, generoſity and courage. 
But Falftaff, unimitated, unimitable Falſfaſ how ſhall I 
deſcribe thee? Thou compound of ſenſe and vice; of ſenſe 
which may be admired, but not eſteemed ; of vice which may 
be deſpiſed, but hardly deteſted. Falftaff is a character loaded 
with faults, and with thoſe faults which naturally produce con- 
He is a thief and a glutton, a coward and a boaſter, 
always ready to cheat the weak, and prey upon the poor; to 


terrify the timorous, and inſult the defenceleſs. At once ob- 


ſequious and malignant, he ſatirizes in their abſence thoſe. 
whom he lives by flattering. He is familiar with the prince 
only as an agent of vice, but of this familiarity he is ſo proud, 
as not only to be ſupereilious and haughty with common men, 
but to think his intereſt of importance to the duke of * 
Yet the man thus corrupt, thus deſpicable, makes himſelf ne- 
ceſſary to the prince that deſpiſes him, by the moſt pleaſing of 
all: qualities, perpetual gaiety, by an umailing power of ex- 
citing laughter, which is the more freely indulged, as his wit 
is not of the ſplendid or ambitious kind, but conſiſts in eaſy 
and fallies of levity, which make ſport, but raiſe no 
envy. It muſt be obſerved, that he is ſtained with no enor- 
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mous or ſanguinary crimes, ſo that his licentiouneſs is not ſo 


offenſive but that it may be borne for his mirth. 3 

The moral to be drawn from this repreſentation is, that no 
man is more dangerous than he that, with a will to corrupt, 
hath the power to pleaſe ; and that neither wit nor honeſty 
ought to think themſelves ſafe with ſuch a companion, when 


they ſee Henry ſeduced by Fafaffs 
KING HENRY V. 


This has many, ſcenes of high dignity, and many of 
ealy EET The character of the king 8 8 
| in his courtſhip, where he has neither the vivacity of 
Hal, nor the grandeur of Henry. The humour of P;/al is 
very happily continued : his charaQter has perhaps been the 
model of all the bullies that have yet appeared on the Engh/b 


yy, lines given to the Chorus have many admirers; but 
the truth is, that in them a little may be praiſed, and much 
muſt be forgiven 3 nor can jt be eaſily diſcovered why the in- 
telligence given by the Chorus is more neceſſary in this play 
than in many others where it is omitted. The great defect of 
1 is the emptineſs and narrow yneſs of the laſt act, which 


oy 


a very little diligence might have eaſily avoided. 


KING HENRY VI PART L 


Of this play there is no copy earlier than that of the folio 
in 1623, though the two ſucceeding parts are extant in two 
editions in quarto. That the ſecond and third parts were pub- 
liſhed without the firſt, may be admitted as no weak proof that 
the copies were ſurreptitiouſſy obtained, and that the printers 
of that time gave the publick thoſe plays not ſuch as the author 
deſigned, but ſuch as they could get them. That this play was 
written before the two others is indubitably collected from the 
ſeries of events; that it was written and played before Henry 
the Fifth is apparent, becaule in the epilogue there is mention 
made of this play, and not of the other parts: i 


Henry the fixth in ſwaddling bands crown'd king, 

Whoſe ſtate ſo many had the managin | 
That they loſt France, and made his England bleed 
Which oft our ſtage hath ſhewn. | 


2 
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France is loſt in this play. The two following contain, 25 
che old title imports, the contention of the houſes of Yorkand 

Lancaſter. #8 5 Shes WE 3-3 Fl 
© The ſecond and third parts of Henry VI. were printed in 
1600. When Henry V. was written, we know not, but it 
was printed likewiſe in 1600, and therefore before the publi- 
cation of the firſt part: the firſt part of Henry VI. had been 
often ſhewn on the ſtage, and would certainly have appeared 
in its plac2 had the author been the publiſher, | | 


de unn u. PART u. 


I be three parts of Henry VI. are ſuſpected, by Mr. The- 
ball, of being ſuppoſititious, and are declared b Br. Marbur- 
tan, to be certainly not Shakeſpeare's. Mr. Theobald's ſuſpi- 
cion ariſes from ſome obſolete words; but the phraſcology is 
' like the reſt of our author's ſtyle, and ſingle words, of which 
however I do not obſerve more than two, can conclude little, 
Dr. Warburton gives no reaſon, but I ſuppoſe him to judge 
upon deeper principles and more comprehenſive views, and 
to draw his opinion from the general effect and ſpirit of the 
compoſition, which he thinks inferior to the other hiſtorical 


lays. | 
F 3 mere inferiority nothing can be inferred; in the pro- 
ductions of wit there will be inequality. Sometimes judgment 
will err, and ſometimes the matter itſelf will defeat the artiſt. 
Of every author's works one will be the beſt, and one will be 
the worſt. ' The colours are not equally pleaſing, nor the 
attitudes equally graceful, in all the pictures of Titian or 


Reynolas. * 5 
Bickmiltude of ſtyle, and heterogeneouſneſs of ſentiment, 
may ſufficiently ſhow that a work does not really belong to 
the reputed author. But in theſe plays no ſuch marks of ſpu- 
riouſneſs axe found. The diction, the vexſification, and the 
figures, 15 Shakeſpeare's. Theſe plays, conſidered, without 
regard to characters and incidents, merely as narratives in verſe, 
are more happily conceived, and more accurately finiſhed than 
thoſe of King Goh, Richard II. or the tragick ſcenes of 
Henry IV. and V. If we take theſe plays from Shakeſpeare, 
to whom ſhall they be given? What author of that age had 
the ſame eaſineſs of expreſſion and fluency of numbers 
Having conſidered the evidence given by the plays them- 
ſelves, and found it in their favour, let us now enquire what 
corroboration can be gained from other teſtimony. To of 


— 
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af:ribed to Shakeſpeare by the firſt editors, whoſe atteſtation 
may be received in queſtions of fact, however unfkilfully they 
ſuperintend their edition. They ſeem to be declared genuine 
the voice x Shakeſpeare wars bs 5p to the era | 
ay in his epilogue to Henry V. and apparently connects the 
; act of Ric III. with the laſt of the third ar * 
Henry VI. If it be objected, that the plays were _— d. 
that therefore he alluded to them as well known; it may be 
anſwered, with equal probability, that the natural. paſſions of 
a poet would have diſpoſed him to ſeparate his own works from 
thoſe of an inferior hand. And, indeed, if an author's own 
teſtimony is to be overthrown by ſpeculative criticiſm, no man 
tan be any longer ſecure of literary reputation. . 
Of theſe three plays I think the ſecond the beſt, The 
truth is, that they have not ſufficient variety of action, for the 
incidents are too often of the ſame kind; yet many of the cha- 
raters are well diſcriminated, King Henry, his queen, 
king Edward, the duke of Gloucefter, and the earl of War- 
wich are very ſtrongly and 2 eee, 
The old copies of the two latter parts of Henry VI. and of 
Henry V. are ſo apparently imperfe& ind mutilated, that 
there is no feaſon for ſup ling them the firſt draughts of 
| Shakeſpeare, I am inclined to believe them copies taken by 
ſome auditor who wrote down, during the repreſentation, what 
the time would permit, then perhaps filled up ſome of his 
omiſſions at a ſecond or third hearing, and when. he had by 
tis method formed ſomething like a play, ſent it to the 
printer, ; . 2 


KING RICHARD . 


This is one of the moſt celebrated of our author's per- 
formances ; yet I know not Whether it has not happened to 
him as to others, to be praiſed moſt, when praiſe is not moſt 
deſerved. That this play has ſcenes noble in themſelves, and 
yery well contrived to firike in the exhibition, cannot be de- 
nied. But ſome parts ate trifling, others ſhocking, and ſome 
improbable. : „ e is 

have nothing to add to the obſervations of the learned cri- 
ticks, but that ſome traces of this àntiquated exhibition are 


ſtill retained in the ruſtick puppet-plays, in which I have ſeen 
the Devil very luſtily belaboured by Pünch, whom I hold to 
be the legitimate ſucceſſor of the old Vic. 

Vor. J. „ - KING 
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" "KING HENRY Vm. 


Te p 5 of Henry the Eighth is one of thoſe whith' «0 


keeps pollcfion of the ſtage by the 8 of its e 


coronation about fo o drew the people 
er in multitudes for a Ko the winter. Fel 


not the only merit of this play. The meek ſorrows 45. is ; 
ous qi of Katharine have furniſhed ſome ſcenes, which 
may be' juſtly numbered among the greateſt efforts of tragedy, 
But the genius of Shakeſpeare comes in and goes out with 
Katharine. Every other part may be caſily concejved, and 


the ſecond claſs. Thoſe whe e Curi 


hiſtorical dramas are now concluded, of which the two 
ribs of Henry the Fourth, and Henry the Fifth, are among 
the happieſt of our authors compoſitions; and King Fohn, 
Richard the Third, and Henry the Eighth, deſervedly ſtand in 
10 ity would refer the hiſto- 
rical ſcenes to their original, may conſult Holingſbed, and 
ſometimes Hall. from ing bed, Shakeſpears has often in- 
ſerted whole ſpeeches with no more alteration than was nereſ- 
ſary to the numbers of his verſe. To tranſcribe, them into the 
margin was unneceſſary, becauſe the original is eaſily examined, 
and they are ſeldom leis perſpicuous in the poet than in the 
hiſtorian. 
To play hiſtories, or to exhibit a ſucceſſion. of events by 
a ion and dialogue, was a common entertainment among our 
rude anceſtors upon great feſtivities. The pariſh clerks once 
petformed at Clerkemoell a Bad which laſted * days, con- 


* 


ay rb 108% 


The raged of Nr unn: is one of the moſt amuſing er 
pern ee The old man's merriment in MA, 
7771 he loft r s dignity in Vilumnia ; the bridal modeſty 
ilia; the patrician and military haughtineſs in Corio 
3 ebeian malignity, and tribunitian inſolence in xs F 
wt Sim make a very pleaſing and intereſtin 
and the varlows revolutions ofthe hero's fortune in 
with anxious curioſity. There is, * too much buſtle | 
id 6 * 2 and too little in the laſt 


Sp e dds 
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50 16 
Of this tragedy many 5 particular paſlives [deſerve re 


and the contention and reconcilement of Brutus and s * ; 


univerſally celebrated; but I have never been- ſtrongly-ag 
ed in peruſing it, and think it ſornewhat cold and unaff 


we 
compared with ſome other of  Shakgfpeare's plays: his adhe+ 
rence to the real ſtory, e e 


e eee _ 


ANTONY AND. CLEOPATRA,. 


This y keeps curioſity al buſ es. 7 
ways 9 5 Lt. n action, the: va» 
of incidents, quick ſupceflion of one perſonage to 
pe With 2. mind forwar en eee frown for f 
firſt act to the laſt. Bhs, wer of delighting is derived 


principally from the frequent changes of the * for e 
4 Ru he arts, ſome of which are ey ny Og which diſtin 
Clypatra, no character is very ſtrongly diſcriminated, -, 


pron, 
who did not eaſily miſs what he deſired to find, has diſcqvered 


that the language of Antony is, with great {kill and learning, 


made pompous and ſuperb, according to.hie realgiraticeg Mine 


I think his diction not ditinguiſhable from that of otherg the 


moſt timid ſpeech in the play is that which. Cſar ia 


Ofavid. . 
The events, of which the principal are decepbal becording 


to hiſtory, are produced without W. e wed | 


ce of — 12% 79 2663 8 3M 


5 
* 


TIMON or. ATHENS. 


"The play of Filed ie u e tragndny, Zadd LORE 
j 6 faſtens on the attention of the reader. In the 
plan there is not much art, but the incidents are natural, and 


the characters various and exact. The -affords a 
very powerful warning againſt that oſtentatious liberality, 
which ſcatters boun * 


| * hut not frie 


_ 


probably corrupt, which I * endearoured to rectify, or ex- 
3 


Ping 


nnn 3 
this tragedy, are _ paſſages f perplexed, obſcure, and 5 


n i lo afert 


ence of con 
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plain, with due diligence ; but having only one copy, = "IM 
promiſe myſelf that my endeavours ſhall be much app | 


* 
0 


> TITUS: ANDRONICUS. 


—— All the editors and criticks _ with Mr: Theobald is ſup- 
ee 


ofing this play ſpurious. © I ſee no reaſon for differing from 
— for r of the ſtyle is wholly different fog. that 
of the other plays, and there is an attempt at regular verſifica- 
tion, and 1 cloſes, not always inelegant, yet feldom 
pleaſing. The barbarity of the ſpectacles, and the general 
maſſacre, which are here exhibited, can Farcely be conceived 
tolerable to any audience; yet we are told by Jonſon, that 
they were not only borne, but praiſed. That Shakeſpeare 
wrote any part, though Theobald declares it inconteſtable, [ 
r the baginning of i ply 
8 3 imon uced at the beginning of this play, b 
les Shakeſpeare, is by no — ang. Ky th 
argument _ its authenticity, ariſing from the total differ- 
uct, lan and ſentiments, by which it ſtands 
nth» Mews had probably no other evidence 


2 from all the 
than that of a title- page, which, though in our time it be ſuffi- 


1 


cient, was then of no great authority ; for all the plays which 
were rejected by the firſt collectors of wy 7 works, and 
admitted in later editions, and again rejected by the critical 
editors, had Shakeſpeare's name on the title, as we muſt ſup- 
poſe, by the fraudulence of the printers, who, while there 
were were yet no ettes, nor advertiſements, -nor any 
means of circulating literary intelligence, could uſurp at plea- 
ſure any celebrated name. Nor had Shakeſpeare any intereſt in 
detecting the impoſture, as none of its fame or profit was pro- 
duced by the preſs. 

The chronology of this play does not prove it not to be 
Shakeſpeare's. If it had been written 1 years in 
1614, it might have been written when Shakeſpeare was 


* er e years old. When he left Warwickſhire I know 


not; but at the age of twenty-five it was rather too late to fly 
for deer-ſtealing. ele, | | | 
Ravenſcroft, who in the reign of Charles II. reviſed this play, 
and reſtored it to the ſtage, tells us, in his preface, from a 
theatrical tradition, I ſuppoſe, which in his time might be of 


| ſufficient authority, that this play was touched in different 


parts 
* 91 * 
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parts by Shakeſpeare, but written by ſome other poet, I do 
not find Shakeſpeare's touches very diſcernible, 

TROILUS and CRESSIDA. 


This play is more correctly written than moſt of Shate- 


are's compoſitions, but it is not one of thoſe in which ei- 


ther the extent of his views or elevation of his fancy is fully diſ- 
__ As the ſtory abounded with materials, he has exerted 
| e invention; but he has diverſified his characters with 
great variety, and preſerved them with great exactneſs. His 
vicious characters ſometimes diſguſt, but cannot corrupt, for 
both Creſſida' and Pandarus are deteſted and contemned. 
The comick characters ſeem to have been the favourites of 
the writer; they are of the ſuperficial kind, and exhibit more 
of manners than nature; but they are copiouſſy filled, and 
powerfully impreſſed. 5 . 
Shateſpeare has in his ſtory followed for the greater pot the 
old book of Caxton, which was then very popular; but the 
character cf Therſites, of which it makes no mention, is a proof 
that this play was written after Chapman had publiſhed his ver- 
ſion of Homer. e | | PN IEF 


CYMBELINE. 


This play has many juſt ſentiments, ſome natural dialogues, 
and ſome 1 ſcenes, but they are obtained at the expence 
of much — To remark the folly of the fiction, the 
abſurdity of the conduct, the confuſion of the names, and man 
ners of different times, and the impoſfibility of the events in 
any ſyſtem of life, were to waſte criticiſm upon unrefiſti 
imbecility, upon faults too evident for detection, and too gr 

for aggravation, | | hs 


- 
1 


The trag of Lear is deſerved celebrated among the 
which keeps 


dramas of Sha 4 ot . There is perhaps no pla 
the attention ſo ſtrongly fixed: which ſo much e our paſ- 


ſions, and intereſts our curioſity. The artful involutions of. 
diſtin& intereſts, the ſtriking oppoſition of contrary charac. 


/ 


' 
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ters, the ſudden changes of fortune, and the quick ſucceſſion 
of events, fill the mind with a ual tumult of indignation, 
pity, and hope. There is no ſcene which does not contribute 
to the 22 of the diſtreſs or conduct of the action, and 
ſcarce a line which does not conduce to the progreſs of the 
ſcene. So powerful is the current of the poet's imagination, 
_ that the. ion, which once ventures within it, is hurried irre- 
On the ſeeming improbability of Lear's conduct, it may be 
. obſerved, that wag is 883 according to hiſtories at 5 
time vulgarly received as true. And perhaps, if we turn our 
thoughts upon the barbarity and ignorance of the age to which 
this 1 it will appear not ſo unlikely as while we 
eſtimate Lear s manners by our own. Such preference of one 
daughter to another, or Kar. CEA of dominion on ſuch con- 
ditions, would be yet credible, if told of a prince of 
| Guinea or Madagaſcar. Shakeſpeare, indeed, by the mention 
of his earls and dukes, has given us the idea of times more ci- 
4 - vilized, and of life regulated by ſofter manners; and the truth 
is, that n diſcriminates, and ſo minutely de- 
ſeribes the rs of men, he commonly neglects and con- 
founds the characters of ages, by mingling cuſtoms ancient and 
modern, Englih and Fee, „ 
My learned friend Mr. Marton, who has in the Adventurer 
very minutely criticifed this play, remarks, that the inſtances 
of cruelty are too ſavage and thocking, and that the interven- 
tion of Edmund deſtroys the ſimplicity of the ſtory, Theſe 
objections may, I think, be anſwered, by repeating, that the 
eruelty of the daughters is an hiſtorical fact, to which the poet 
-<. has added ded little, having only drawn it into a ſeries by dialogue 
” of = But I am not able to apologize with equal plauſi- 
ity. 


. for the extruſion of Glaſter's eyes, which ſeems an act 
too hornid to be endured in dramatic exhibition, and ſuch as 
muſt always compel the mind to relieve its diſtreſs by incre- 

dulity. Yet let it be remembered that our author well knew 

what would pleaſe the audience for which he wrote. 

| The injury done by Edmund to the ſimplicity of the action 
is abundantly recompenſed by the addition of variety, by the 
art with which he is made to co-operate with the chief deſign, 

'  .and. the opportunity which he gives the poet of combining per- 

a: hog perfidy, and connecting the wicked. fon with the 


Fed eee this mportant moral, that ir 
- Jainy is never at a top, chat crimes lead to crimes, and at la 
e< 1-4 a , 
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But deren moral be incidentally enforced, 1 


has ſuffered the virtue of Ordiia to ow in a juſt cauſe, con- 
trary to the natural ideas of juſtice, to the of the e 
and, what is yet more ſt to the faith of chronicles. Yet 
this conduct is juſtified by The Spectator, who blames Tate for 
giving Cordelia ſucceſs and happineſs d in his alteration, and de- 
clares, in his opinion, the tragedy has loft half its beauty. 
Dennis has avs mp whether juſtly or not, that, to ſecure 
the favourable reception of Cato, the totum was poiſoned with 
much falſe and abominable criticiſm, and that had - 
been uſed to diſcredit and ban porn poetical juſtice.” A play in 
which 8 wicked proſper, the virtuous miſcarry, max 
—_— $ 


of human life: but fince all reaſonable bein 
— love juſtice, I cannot eaſily be perſuaded, that the 
obſervation of juſtice makes a play worſe ; or, that if other 
excellencies are equal, the audience will not np 
pleaſed from the final triumph of perſecuted WT” 
In the preſent caſe the — has decided. © | 
' the time of Tate, has always retired with sex id felic 
And, if my ſenſations could add any thing to the | 


„I might relate, I was man 

— death, that I 2 12 endured 2 
read in the" laſt ſcenes of the aye . 
them as an editor. 1 
I bere is anther eee WI gs 

this play. It is diſputed whether the predominant: image in 
Lala diſordered mind be the loſs of his Kingdom or the cru 
elty of his daughters. Mr. Murphy, a very judicious eritiek, 
has evinced by induction of particular paſſages, that the cruelty 


becauſe it is a juſt repreſentation of the N 


of his daughters is the primary ſource of his diſtreſs, and the 


the On waar affeRs him only as a ſecondary and ſubordi- 
obſerves with great juſtneſs, that Lear would 
od compaſſion but little, did we'not rather Conſider the 
injured father than the degraded king. 
I' be ſtory of this play, exce pt the epiſode of Edmund, „ick 5 
is derived, F think, Kom 814 Sid 2 is taken oe ally fre 5 
Geoffry of Monmouth, whom H, ain ed generally pied but 5 
= immediately from un old bil ballad. Myreafon for 
ieving that the Rar was poſterior to the ballad, rather ham 
the ballad to ce pla, is, that the ballad has nothing of Shake- 


omitted, and chat it follows the chronicle; it has the rudiments 
of the play, but none of its amplifications : it firſt hinted Zear”s - 
9 95 e in circumſtances, The writer 


tempeſt, which is too ſtriking to have been 55 | ; 
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of the ballad added ſomething to the hiſtory, which is a proof 
that he would have added more, if more had occurred to his 
mind, and more muſt have occurred if he had ſeen Shakeſpeare, 


— 


ROMEO any JULIET, 


This play is one of the moſt pleaſing of our author's perfor. 
mances. The ſcenes are buſy and various, the incidents nu. 
merous and important, the cataſtrophe irreſiſtibly affecting, 
and the proceſs of the action carried on with ſuch. probability, 


at leaſt with ſuch congruity to popular opinions, as. tragedy 


requires. | xt] 
os is one of the few attempts of Sbokeſpeart to exhibit the 
converſation of gentlemen, to repreſent the airy ſprightlineſs 
of juvenile elegance. 'Mr. Drydeu mentions a tradition, which 
Might eaſily reach his time, of a declaration made by Shale. 
| Jpeare, that he 1was obliged to kill Mercutio in the third aft, 1 
he ſhould have been killed by him. Yet he thinks him no ſuch 
formidable perſon, but that he might have lived through the play, 
* and died in his bed, without danger to 'a poet, Dryden well 
knew, had he been in queſt of truth, that, in a pointed ſen- 
tence, more regard is commonly had to the words than the 
thought, and that it is very ſeldom to he rigorouſly underſtood, 
Aercutio's wit, gaiety, and courage, will always procure him 
friends that wiſh him a longer life ; but his death in not precipi- 
tated, he has lived out the time allotted him in the conſtruction 
of the play ; nor do I doubt the ability of Shakeſpeare to have 
- continued his exiſtence, though ſome of his ſallies are perhaps 
out of the reach of Dryden; whoſe genius was not very fertile 
of merriment, nor ductile to humour, but acute, argumenta- 
tive, comprehenſive, and ſublime, er e 
The Nurſe is one of the characters in which the author de- 
lighted: he has, with great ſubtilty of diſtinction, drawn her 
at once loquacious and ſecret, obſequious and inſolent, truſty 
* diſhoneſt. 2 i wr; 675 . 
is comick ſcenes are happily wrought, but his pathetic 
ſtrains are always polluted with {me — depravations, 
His perſons, however diſtreſſed, have à conceit left them in 
their miſery, a miſerable conceit, A 


* 


HAMLET, 
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I the dramas of Shakeſpeare were to be eharacteriſed, each 
þy the particular excellence which diſtinguiſhes it from the 
reſt, we muſt allow to the tragedy of Hamlet the praiſe of va» 
riety. The incidents are ſo numerous, that the argument of 
the play would make a long tale, The ſcenes are interchange 
ably diverſified with merriment and ſolemnity; with merri- 
ment, that includes judicious and inſtructive obſervations z - 
and ſolemnity, not ſtrained by poetical violence above the na- 
tural ſentiments} of man, New characters appear from time 
to time in continual ſucceſſion, exhibiting various forms of 
life and particular modes of converſation, The pretended 
madneſs of Hamlet cauſes much mirth, the mournful diſtrac- 
tion of Ophelia fills the heart with tenderneſs, and every per- 
ſonage produces the effect intended, from the apparition that 
in the firſt act chills the blood with horror, to the fop in the 
laſt, that expoſes affectation to juſt contempt, - _ | 
The conduct is perhaps not wholly ſecure againſt objeQi- 
ons. The action is indeed for the moſt part in continual pro- 
greſſion, but there are ſome ſcenes which neither forward nor 
retard it. Of the feigned madneſs of Hamlet there appears no 
adequate cauſe, for he does nothing which he might not have 
done with the reputation of ſanity, He plays the madman moſt, 
when he treats Ophelia with ſo much rudeneſs, which ſeems 
be uſeleſs and wanton cruelty... i 
Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather an inſtrument 
than an agent. After he has, by the ſtratagem of the play, 
convicted the king, he makes no attempt to puniſh him; 
his death is at laſt effected by an incident which Hamlet had 
no part in producing, L, 3 ON Ol, 
he cataſtrophe 1s not very happily produced ; the exchange 
of weapons is rather an oy nay c of neceſſity, than a ſtroke of 
art. A ſcheme might eaſily have been formed to kill Hamlet 
with the dagger, and Zaertes with the bowl. Ye TI 
The poet is accuſed of having ſhewn little regard to poeti- 
al juſtin and may be charged with equal neglect of poetical 
robability, The apparition left the regions of the dead to 
ittle purpoſe ; the revenge which he demands is not obtained, 
but by the death of him that was required to take it ; and the 
gratification, which would ariſe from the deſtruction of an 
uſurper and a murderer, is abated by the untimely death of 
Dphelia, the young, the beautiful, the harmleſs, and the 


* 


» 


OTHELLO, 
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O. T HELL o. 


Ihe beauties of this play imprefs themſelves fo ſtrongly up. 
on the attention of the reader, that they can draw no aid from 
critical illuſtration. The fiery openneſs of Othello, magnani. 
mous, artlefs, and credulous, Loundleb in his confidence, ar. 
dent in his affection, inflexible in his refolution, and obdurate 
in his revenge; the cool malignity of Jago, ſilent in his reſent. 
ment, ſubtle in his deſigns, and ſtudious at once of his intereſt 
and his wengeance ; the ſoſt ſimplicity of Deſdenuna, confi. 
dent of merit, and conſcious of innocence, her artleſs perſeve- 
rance in her ſuit, and her ſlowneſs to fuſpect that the can be 
ſuſpected, are ſuch proofs of yrs ag ſkill in human na- 
ture, as, I ſuppoſe, it is vain to ſeek in any modern writer, 
The gradual progreſs which Jago makes in the Moor's 'convic- 
tion, and the circumſtances which he employs to inflame hin 
are ſo artfully natural, that, though it will perhaps not be fi 
of him as he ſays of himſelf, that he is 3 man not eaſily jealtus, 
yet we cannot but pity him, when at laſt we find him perplexed 
in the extreme. © | WR ein pups 
There is al danger, left wickedneſs, conjoined with 
abilities, ſhould ſteal upon eſteem, though it miſſes of appro- 
bation ; but the character of Jago is fo conducted, that he is 
from the firſt ſcene to the laſt hated and deſpiſde. 
Even the inferior characters of this play would be © hrs 
ſpicuous in any other piece, not only for their juſtneſs, but 
4 their ſtrength. Caffo is brave, benevolent, and honeſt, ruin- 
ed only by his want of ſtubbornneſs to refiſt an inſidious in- 
vitation: Roderigo's ſuſpicious credulity, and impatient ſub- 
miſſion to the cheats which he ſees practiſed upon him, and 
which by perſuaſion he ſuffers to be repeated, exhibit a 1 55 


friend; and the virtue of Emilia is ſuch as we often find 


picture of a weak mind betrayed by e to a falſe 
worn looſely, but not caſt off, eaſy to comait fmall crimes, 
burn and alarmed at atrocious villanits, © _ 
* ſeenes from the e - the end are nah fate! 
happy interchanges, and regularly promoting the progrel- 
fon —4 ſtory; and the an . the end, £ Hough tel 
but what is known already, yet is neceſſary to produce th 
death of Othells, © * ** „%%% wo ne. 
Had the ſcene opened in Cyprus, and the preceding incidents 
been occaſionally related, there had been little wanting to 4 
drama of the moſt exact and ſcrupulous regularity.” * 


1 
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P;; ſolicit a ſubſcription for a: 8 of 1 * 85 
to ſale, is an attempt for which ſome apology cannot but be 
neceſſary; for few would willingly contribute to the expence ' | 
of volumes, by which neither inſtruction nor entertainment 
could be aforded, from which only the bookſeller could ex- 
pect advan and of which the only uſe muſt ceaſe, at dn | 
diſperſion the library. 

Nor could the teaſonableneſs of an univerſal rejection of our 
propoſal be denied, if this catalogue were to be compiled with 
no other view, than that of promoting the ſale of the books 
which it enumerates, and drawn up with that inaccuracy and 
1 which may be found in _ that are daily pubs | 
But our deſign, ke en is uncommon, and to be 
proſecuted at a very uncommon expence; it being intended, - 
that the books ſhall he diſt ributed into their Alling claſſes, and 

every claſs ranged with ſome regard to the age of the writers 
that every book ſhall be accurately deſcribed; that the peculia- 
—— editions ſhall be dees and — from the 
au of lite onally in that, by 
this — — — — of the excellence — . 
value of this great collection, and promote the knowledge of 


ſearce books, and elegant editions. For this purpoſe men of 4 

letters are engaged, who cannot even be ſupplied with amanu- 

2 but at an expence above tht of a common catalogue, » 
+, 
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_ To ſhew that this collection deſerves a particular degree of 
regard from the learned and the ſtudious, that it excels any l- 
brary that was ever yet offered to public ſale in the value 33 
well as number of the volumes which it contains ; and that 
therefore this catalogue will not be of leſs uſe to men of! 
than thoſe of the Thuanian, Heinſian, or Barberinian libraries, 
it may not be improper to exhibit a general account of the 
different claſles, as they are naturally divided by the ſeveral 
ſciences, | ph 1 | 
| By this method we can indeed exhibit only a general idea, 
at once magnificent and confuſed ; an idea of the writings of 
many nations, collected from diſtant parts of the world, The. 
yered ſometimes by chance, and ſometimes by curioſity, amidſt 
the rubbiſh of forſaken monaſteries, and the cis of 
ancient families, and brought hither from every part, as to the 
univerſal receptacle of learning. 1 a4 - 
It will be no unpleaſing effect of this account, if thoſe, 
that ſhall happen to peruſe it, ſhould be inclined by it to refle& 
on the character of the late proprietors, and to pay ſome tri- 
bute of yeneration to their ardour for literature, to that gene- 
rous and exalted curioſity which they gratified with inceſſant 
ſearches and immenſe expence, and to which they dedicated 
that time, and that ſuperfluity of fortune, which many others 
of their rank employ in the purſuit of contemptible amuſe- 
ments, or the gratification of guilty paſſions, And, ſurely, 
every man, who conſiders learning as ornamental and advan- 
tageous to the community, muſt allow them the honour of 
public benefactors, who have introduced amongſt us authors 
not hitherto well known, and added to the literary treaſures of 
their native country, | k 9 
That our catalogue will excite any other man to emulate the 
collectors of this library, to prefer books and manuſcripts to 
equipage and ab and to forſake noiſe and diverſion for 
the converſation of the learned, and the ſatisfaction of extenſive 
knowledge, we are very far from preſuming to hope; but ſhall 
make no ſcruple to aſſert, that if any man ſhould hap to be 
ſeized with ſuch laudable ambition, he may find in this cata- 
hints and informations which are not eafily to be met with; 
he will diſcover, that the boaſted Bodleian library is very far from 
a perfect model, and that even the learned Fabricius cannot 
completely inſtruc him in the early editions of the claflic writers, 
But the collectors of libraries cannot be numerous; rud, 
therefore, catalogues cannot very properly be recommended to 
the publick, if they had not a more general and frequent uſe, 
an uſe which every ſtudent has experienced, or neglected bo 
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his loſs. By the means of catalogues only can it be-known, 
what has been written on every part of learning, and the ha- 
zard avoided of encountering difficulties which have already 
deen cleared, diſcuſſing queſtions which have already been de- 
cided, and Aigging in mines of literature which former ages 
haye exhauſted. | i ate nk 
How often this has been the fate of ſtudents, every man of 
letters can declare; and, perhaps, there are very fer who 
have not ſometimes valued as new diſcoveries, made by them- 
ſelves, thoſe obſervations, which have long ſince been publiſh- 
ed, and of which the world therefore. will refuſe; them the 
praiſe ; nor can the refuſal be cenſured as any enormous viola- 
tion of juſtice z for, why ſhould they not forfeit by their igno- 
rance, what they might claim by their ſagacity. A ror 
To illuſt rate this remark, by the mention of obſcure names, 
would not much confirm it; and to vilify for this purpoſe the 
memory of men truly great, would be to deny them the reve- 
rence which they — juſtly claim from thoſe whom their writ- 
ings have inſtructed- May the-ſhade at leaſt, of one great 
Engliſh critick reſt without diſturbance; and may no man 
preſume to inſult his .memory, who wants his learning, his 
reaſon, or his wit. | | * 
From the vexatious diſappointment of ee ee 
where praiſe is expected, every man will certainly deſire to be 
ſecured; and therefore that book will have ſome claim to his 
regard, from which he may receive informations of the labours 
of his pre- deceſſors, ſuch as a catalogue of the Harleian libra- 
ry will copiouſly afford him. | 45 a 
Nor is the uſe of catalogues of leſs importance to thoſe 
whom curioſity has engaged in the ſtudy of literary hiſtory, 
and who think the — ual revolutions of the world more 
worthy of their attention, than the ravages of tyrants, the 
deſolation of kingdoms, the rout of armies, and the fall of em- 
pires. Thoſe who. are pleaſed with obſerving the firſt birth 
of new opinions, their ſtruggles againſt oppoſition, their ſilent 
progreſs under perſecution, their general reception, and their 
gr ual decline, or ſudden extinction; thoſe that amuſe them- 
elves with remarking; the different periods of human know- 
ledge, and obſerve how darkneſs and light ſucceed each other; 
by what accident the moſt gloomy nights of ignorance have 
given way in the dawn of ſcience, and how learning has lan- 
iſhed and decayed, for want of 323 and regard, or 
n oyerborne by the prevalence of faſhionable ignorance, or 
loſt amidſt the tumults of invaſion, and the ſtorms of violence. 
All thoſe who deſire any knowledge of the literary 8 | 
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bt re prog Sear Pere like this at lea ſuch 
an account as is n aeg 
How 5 ſacred writings has been diffuſed, 
S of the various editions of 
the bible, from the firſt impreſſion by Fuſt, in 1462, to the 
—.— time; in which will be contained the polyglot editions 
in, France, and England, thoſe of the original Hebreu, 

Cree Septuagint, and the Latin Vulgate ; with the verſions 
which are now uſed in the remoteſt parts of Europe, in the 
—_— of the Gn ions, in Lithuania, — Finland and 


ith regard to the attempts of the ſame kind made in our 
own — there are few whoſe expectations will not beex- 
ceeded number of Engliſb bibles, of which not one is 
— whether valuable for the pomp and beauty of the 
-impreflion, or for the notes with which the text is accompa- 
-nied, or for any controverſy or perſecution that it produced, 
or for the peculiarity of any 0 . paſſage. Wich the ſame 
care have the various editions of the book of common-p 
been ſelected, from which all the alterations which have been 
made in it may be eaſily remarked. 

Amongſt a' great number of Roman miſfals and brevis 
ries, remarkable for the beauty of their cuts and illuminations, 
will be found the Aoforabic miſſal and breviary, that raiſed 
fuch commotions in the kingdom of Spin. 

Te controverſial treatiſes written in England; about the 
time of the Reformation, have been dlgenty y collected, with 
'2 multitude of remarkable tracts, fingle ſermons, and ſmall 
treatiſes ; which, however worthy to be preſerved, are = 
haps, to be found in no other place. - 
Ide regard which was always paid, by the colledtors of 
this library, to that remarkable period of ; in which the 
- art of printing was invented, determined them to accumulate 
the ancient impreſſions of the fathers of the church; to which 
the later editions are added, leſt nine: have ſeemed 
more worthy of eſteem than accuracy. 
- Hiſtory has been conſidered with the due to that 
: ſtudy by which the manners are moſt eaſily formed, and from 
which the moſt efficacious inſtruction is received; nor will 
the moſt extenſive curioſity fail of gratification in this libra- 
ry; from which no writers have been excluded, that relate 
either to the religious or civil affairs of any nation. 
Not only authors of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory have 9 


— R 


/ 
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er aceounts of ſects or nations, but thoſe likewiſe who hae 
confined themſelves to particular orders of men in every. 
church; who have related the original, and the rules of every 

ſociety, or recounted the lives of its founder and its members; 
thoſe. who have deduced in every country the ſueceſſion of 
wap 0 and thoſe who have employed their abilities in celebrat- 


The civil hiſtory of all nations has been amaſſed together; 
nor is 785 to determine which has been thought moſt worthy: | 
of curi ty. * 2 | £61: (9251043 REY ; 805 
Of . not only the general hiſtories and ancient chro- 
nicles, the accounts of celebrated reigns, and narratives of 
3 but N the api —.— families, 
the lives of private. men, the antiquities. . cular cities, 
churches, and e the — o provinces, and 
ee GIFTS cuſtoms, and preſcriptione, are here to 
The ſeveral ſtates of Italy have, in this treaſury, their par- 
ticular hiſtorians, whoſe accounts are, per enerally more 
exact, by being leſs extenſive; and more intereſting, by being 
more particular. | „ ts ARR 404 wh 
Nor has leſs regard been paid to the different nations of the 
Germanic empire, of which neither the Bohemians, nor Hun- 
garians, nor Auſtrians, nor Bavarians, have been neglected ;; 
nor have their antiquities, - however generally diſregarded, 
been leſs ſtudiouſly ſearched, than their preſent ſtate. -  - 
The northern nations have ſupplied this collection, not 
only with hiſtory, but poetry, with Gothic antiquities, and 
Runic inſcriptions; which at leaſt have this claim to veneration, 
above the remains of the Roman magnificence, that they are 
the works of thoſe heroes by whom the Reman empire was de- 
ſtroyed ; and which may plead, at leaſt in this nation, that 
they ought not to be neglected by thoſe that owe to the men 
whoſe memories they preſerve, their conſtitution, their pro- 
perties, and their hberties. e Ree Res | 7 95 
The curioſity of theſe collectors extends equally to all parts 
of the world; nor did they forget to add to the northern the 
ſouthern writers, or to adorn their collection with chronicles of 
hein, and the conqueſt of Marie. 
Even of thoſe nations with which we have leſs intercourſe; 


whoſe cuſtoms are leſs accurately known, a | 25 


leſs diſtioctly recounted, there are in this library repoſited ſuch - 
accounts as the Europeans have been hitherto able to obtain; 


1 
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nor are the Mogul, the Tartar, the Turk; and the Saratii, 
without t1eir hiſtorians: - Ws „ 

That perſons ſo inquiſitive with re to the tranſactions 
of other nations, ſhould enquire yet more ardently after the 
hiſtory of their own, may be natturally expected] and, indeed, 
this part of the library is no common inſtance of diligence and 
accuracy; Here are to be found, with the ancient : + bn 
and larger hiſtories of Britain, the narratives of ſingle reigns, 
and the accounts of remarkable revolutions, the topographical 
hiſtories of counties, the pedigrees of families; the antiquities 
of churches and cities, the proceedings of parliaments, the 
records of monaſteries; and his lives of particular men; whe- 
ther eminent in the church or the ſtate, or remarkable in pri- 
. vate life; whether exemplary for their virtues, or deteſtable 
for their crimes ; whether perſecuted for religion, of executed 
for rebellion. | . f 

That memorable period of the Enghft hiſtory, which be- 
gins with the reign of king Charles the Fir/t, and ends with 
the Reſtoration, will almoſt furniſh a library alone, ſuch is 
the number of volumes, pamphlets, and papers, which were 
publiſhed by either party; and ſuch is the care with which 
they have been preſerved. 5 

| Nor is hiſtory without the neceſſary preparatives and attend- 
ants, geography and chronology : of geography, the beſt 
writers and delineators have been procured, thc pomp and ac- 
curacy have both been regarded: the ſtudent of 8 
may here find like wiſe thoſe authors who ſearched the 

of time, and fixed the periods of hiſtory. - 

With the] hiſtorians - and page may be ranked the 
writers of voyages and travels, which may be read here in th 
Latin, Engliſh, Dutch, German, French, Italian, and Spa- 
niſh languages. 2 | | 

The laws of different countries, as they are in themſelves 
equally worthy of curioſity with their hiſtory, have, in this 
colle&ion, been juſtly regarded; and the rules by which the 
various communities of the world are governed, may be here 
examined and compared; Here are the ancient editions of the 
papal decretals, and the commentators on the civil law, the 
edicts of Spain, and the ſtatutes of Venict. | 
But with particular induſtry have the various writers on the 
laws of our own country been collected, from the moſt ancient 
to the preſent time, from the bodies of the ſtatutes to the mi- 
nuteſt treatiſe ; not only the reports, precedents, and readings 
of our own courts, but even the laws of our //:/t-Indian co- 
lonies, will be exhibited in our catalogue. | But 
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But neither hiſtory nor law have been fo far able to ne 
this library, as to exclude phyſic, philoſophy, or criticiſm, | 
Thoſe have been thought, with juſtice, wor of a place, 
who have examined the different ſpecies of a deline- 
ated their forms, or . deſcribed their properties and inſtincts 3 
or who have penetrated the bowels of” the earth, treated on its 
different ſtrata, and analyſed its metals; or who have amuſed 
themſelves with leſs laborious ſpeculations, and Planted trees, 
or cultivated flowers. | 

Thoſe that have exalted their thoughts above the minuter 

of the creation, who have obſerved the motions of the 
— bodies, and attempted ſyſtems of the univerſe, haye 
not been denied the honour which they deſerved by fo great 
an attempt, whatever has been their ſucters. Nor have 495] 
3 been rejected, who have applied their ſcience 
to the comm Fol prog of life; or thoſe « at have deviated 
2 arts, of tactics, architecture, and fortifica- 


"Event arts & er lefs importance have found their authors, 
hor have theſe authors been deſpiſed by the boundleſs curiofity | 
of the proprietors of — Harleian library. The writers on 
horſemanſhip and fenCi —_— more numerous, and more bulk 
than could be ex wee by thoſe who reflect how ſeldom tho 
_— in either, their education bas qualified to —_ 

ks, | 
The admifer * Gl and W literature will meet, in 
this collection, with editions little known to the moſt inqui- 
ſtive criticks, and which have eſcaped the obſervation of 
thoſe whoſe great employment has been the collation of copies; 
nor will he find only the —— editions of Fauſtus, 
Fenſon, Fpira, Sw heim, Pannartz, but the moſt ac- 
curate likewiſe and iful of Colinzus, the Juntæ, Plantin, 
Aldus, the ＋ l and Elzevir, with the commentaries and 
obſervations of the moſt learned editors. 

Nor are they ied only with the iNuftrations. of | 
thoſe who Merc — emfigh their attempts to particular writers, 
but of thoſe likewiſe who have treated on any part of the 
Gritk or Nomun antiquities, their laws, their cuſtoms, their 
dreſs, their buildings, their wars, their revenues, or the rites 
and ceremonies of their worſhip, and thoſe that have endea- , 
voured to explain gr of their authors from their ſtatues or 
their coins. . e 

Next to che witicntyy thoſę e robe mentioned, 
who, at the reſtoration. of literature, imitated their language 
| _ their 1 with ſo e or who laboured wk "Ig 


Ld 
| 


, AFEODRE OF THE, Se. 


to make ther underſtood: tbh were Phe 
litian, Scaliger and Buchanan, and the 

my A hs 
thi . R Tal 8 IHE colle&tions of all 


Painting is ſo nearly allied to poetry, that it cannotbe won- 
dered that thoſe who have ſo much eſteemed the one, have 
paid an equal Ps wy to the other; and therefore it may be 

' eaſily imagined, x 1 . eee 
uncommon ut the expectation of every man 
2 * 4 informed that 2 are mor 

vom Dove, itian, Gu 

the eee and 4 kpugand Nanteuil, Kale 
Gullet, Edilinci, and Derigny, und oe — 2 engravers of equal 
N 
| ere is 4 on 
r ir mention; the firſt ex- 
hibits a repreſentation of * dali < St. Peter's church at 
Rem ; the ſecond, of | that of St. Jahn Lateran; and the third, 
of Ge igh altar of Be. nat all painted with the utmoſt 

ACCUracy, in (be props oper colours. | | 

As the value of this great collection may be conceived from 
this account, however ITY as the —— of ſubjects 
muſt engage the curioſity of men of different ſtudies, — 
tions, and employments, it may be thought of very little uſe 
to mention any {lighter advantages, or to derell e dewns- 
tions and embelliſhments which the 3 of the p 
tors has beſtoyed it; yet, D ler of the 
Thuanian catalogue thought not even that — 

| below his 5 it may not. be i 
that the Harliian 24 22 859 excels 2 

in the number and n Ly 

volumes. k 

We may now ſurely be allowed to that our catalogue 

 villorhe tought unworthy of the p le curioſity; that it 
will be purchaſed as a record of this great collection, and pre- 
ſerved as one of the memor 

The patrons of literature will forgive che purchaſer of this 
library, if he preſumes to aflert ſome claim to r 
and encouragement, as he may have been inſtrumental is 
continuing to this nation the advantage of it. The ſale « 
Vaoſfius's collection into a foreign 3 is, to this a- 

gretted by men of letters; and if this e eren 
of another loſs of the ſame kind ſhould be diſadvantageous to 

him, no man . 

n | 


Me. | 
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| obvious, that the title alone is ſufficient to explain it; and 
though = Sod collections have been formerly attempted upon 
plans, as to the method, v n due as © th ens _ | 
execution, very om ours; Ang bein 1 BY 
of the greateſt yariety for ſuch a work, hope for a more 
general reception ries Mie — ſchemes had the for- 
tune to meet with; and, therefore, think it not wholl un- 
. A our intentions, to 1210 the treaſure of 

of which this miſcellany is to e compiled, and 
to exhibit a general idea of the pieces which we intend to in- 


ſert in it. 
2 para no nation in which it is ſo neceſſary, as 
te; from time to time, the ſmall tracts 
and fu da * bert which are occaſionally 1 ubliſhed ; for, be- 
ral ſubjects of enquiry, which are cultivated by 
2 Nen with every other learned nation, our conſtitu- 
tion in church and fate naturally gives birth to a multitude of 
performances, which would either not have been written, r 


could not ot have 8 * wee 
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X | | 
The form of our government, which gives every man, that 
has leiſure, or eutat or vanity, the right of une into 
the propriety of publick meaſures, and, by conſequence, obli- 
ges thoſe who are intruſted with the: adminiſtration of national 
affairs, to give an account of their conduct to almoſt every 
man who demands it, may be reaſonabl . to have oc- 
caſioned innumerable pamphlets, which would never have 
peared under arbitrary governments, where every man lull 
himſelf in indolence under calamities, of which he cannot pro- 
mote the redreſs,-or thinks it prudent to conceal the uneaſineſs, 
of which he cannot complain without danger. | 
The multiplicity of religious ſects tolerated among us, of 
which every one has found opponents and vindicators, is ano- 
ther ſource of unexhauſtible publication, almoſt peculiar to 
| ourſelves; for controverſies cannot be long continued, nor fre- 
12 revived, where an inquiſitor has a right to ſhut up the 
3 in dungeons ; or where ſilence can be impoſed on 
either party, by the refuſal of a licence. | 
Not that it ſhould be inferred from hence, that political or 
religions controverſies are the only products of the liberty of 
the Britiſh preſs; the mind once let looſe to enquiry, and ſuf- 
fered fo operate without reſtraint, neceſſarily deviates into pe- 
culiar opinions, and wanders in new tracks, where ſhe is in- 
deed ſometimes loſt in a labyrinth, from which though ſhe 
cannot return, and ſcarce knows how to proceed; yet, ſome- 
times, makes uſeful diſcoveries, or finds out nearer paths to. 
knowledge. 1 7 7 38 i & : 
The boundleſs liberty with which every man may write his 
own thoughts, and the opportunity of conveying new ſenti- 
ments to the publick, without danger of ſuffering either ridicule 
or cenſure, which every man may enjoy, whoſe vanity does 
not incite him too haſtily to own his performances, naturally 
invites.thoſe who employ themſelves in ſpeculation, to try how 
their notions will be received by a nation, which exempts cau- 
tion from fear, and modeſty from ſhame ; and it is no wonder, 
that where reputation may be gained, but needs not be loſt, 
multitudes are willing to try their fortune, and thruſt their 
opinions into the light; ſometimes with unſucceſsful haſte, 
and ſometimes with bappy rig. May ate: T; 
It is obſerved, that, among the natives of England, is 
to be found a greater variety of humour, than in any other 
country; and, doubtleſs, where every man has a full li- 
_— to propagate his conceptions, variety of humour 
muſt produce variety of writers; and, where the * 
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of authors is ſo great, there cannot but be ſome worthy of 


diſtinction. | 
All theſe, and many other cauſes, too tedious to he enume- 
rated, have contributed to make pamphlets and ſmall tracts a 


very important part of an Engli/b library; nor are there any 
pieces, upon which thoſe, who aſpire to the reputation of ju- 
dicious collectors of books, beſtow more attention, or great- 
er expence ; becauſe many advantages may be expected from 
the peruſal of theſe — 4 — which are Ray" to 
be found in that of larger works. 

If we regard hiſtory, it is well known, that moſt political | 
treatiſes have for a long time appeared in this form, and that - 
the firſt relations of tranſactions, while they are yet the ſub- 
jet of converſation, divide the opinions, and employ the con 
jectures of mankind, are delivered by theſe petty writers, who 
have opportunities of collecting "the different ſentiments of 
diſputants, of enquiring the uch from living witneſſes, and 
of copying their repreſentations from the life ; and, therefore, 
they preſerve” a multitude of particular incidents, which are 
forgotten in a ſhort time, or omitted 'in formal relations, and 
which are yet to be conſidered as fparks of truth, which, when 
united, may afford light in ſome of the darkeſt ſcenes of ſtate, 
as we doubt not, will be ſufficiently proved in the courſe of 
this miſcellany; and which it is, therefore, the intereſt of the 
publick to preſerve unextinguiſhed, 

The ſame obſervation may be extended to bee of yet 
more importance, In controverſies that relate to the truths of 
religion, the firſt eſſays of reformation are generally timorous ; 
and thoſe, who Sac nions to offer, which they expect to 
be oppoſed, produce t %a eir ſentiments, by degrees; and, for 
the moſt. part, in ſmall tracts: by degrees, that they may not 
 ſhoek their readers with too many novelties at once; and in 
ſmall tracts, that they may be eaſily diſperſed, or privately 
printed ; ano every controverſy, therefore, has been, for a 
time, carried on in pamphlets, nor has ſwelled into larger 
volumes, till the firſt ardor of the diſputants has ſubſided, and 

have recollected their notions with coolneſs enough to di- 
em into. order, conſolidate them | into- ſyſtems, _— fore” 
tify them with authorities. 4 e er 
rom pam ets, conſequen y are to be lea | 
of a ry debate the various ſtate to which the queſtions have 
- the artifices and fallacies which N been uſed, 
by which reaſon has been eluded: in ſuch” 


> anged 
Witings may nay be Een how Sas 3 
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how one truth has led to another, how.error has been difentan, 

gled, and hints improved to demonſtration, which pleaſure, and 
many others, are loſt by him that only reads the Argos reigns 
by whom theſe — ſentiments are collected, who will 
| — ons of 8 of fortune which . 
ve no opportunity of remarki 
OO advantages which hang Nr may ſometimes 8 the 
artifices of its ucceſsful rallies by which 
truth Patios the y, after 3 but will be to him, who 
traces the diſpute through into particular gradations, * he tha 
hears of a victory, es ſees the battle, 

Since the advantages of preſerving theſe ſmall ach are ſo 
numerous, our attempt to unite them in volumes cannot be 
thought either uſeleſs or unſeaſonable ; for. there is no other 
1 Gearing them from accidents z and they have al. 
ready been ſo long neglectedꝭ that this deſign cannot be delay. 
ed, without hazarding the loſs of many pieces, which deſerve 
to be tranſmitted to another age. 

The practice of publiſhing pamphlets on the moſt i important 
ſubjects, has now prevailed more than two. centuries among 
us; and therefore it cannot be 3 but tha a 0 rg 
collections have been yet made, many curious 
periſhed; but it is too late to lament that loſs; nor ought we to 
refle upon it, with any other view, than that of. quickening 
our endeavours for the preſervation of thoſe that yet remain; 
of which we have now, a greater manber, than was, perhaps, 


R op yr as ea 
appearance among us, is enerally 
thought to be Ne — 5 raiſed 1 


and corruptions of the church of Rome, Thoſe who were firſt 
convinced of the reaſonableneſs of the new learning, as it was 
then called, propagated their opinions in ſmall pieces, which 
were cheaply printed z and, what was then of great impor- 
tance, eaſily concealed, Theſe treatiſes. veep generally printed 


in foreign countries, and are not, therefore, always very correct. 


There was not then that opportunity of Rat 6b 4 Nau: 
ſor the number of printers 9 and te pay cal 
were eaſily over] by the cler 
or vigilance for the "196.04 of eee re is, how- 
ever, oo to ſuſpect, that ſome attempts were made to 

propagation of truth by a ſecret preſs; for one 

firſt treatiſes in favour of the Reformation, is ſaid, at 
* to be printed at Greemuicb, * the 2 25 f the 
Lord my Hoſts, wa 4 
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11 the time of king Edward ths Heeg che elke eie tn 
ployed in favour of the reformed religion, and fnall 
were diſperſed —— 25 3 to — 7 new 
s of In this reign, likewiſe, pam- 
— ets may be ſaid to haye begun, by the addreſs of the rebels 
u Deu y all which means of propagating the ſentiments 
of the people fo diſturbed the courts that no ſooner was queen 
= reſolved to reduce her ſubjects to the Romiſh ſuperſtiti- 
t ſhe artfully, by a charter ® E 
of London, in whiols ity, no. doubt, ſhe confided, intirely 
prohibited all preſſes, but what ould be licenſed by them; 
which charter is that by which the corporatior bots emo 
London is at this time incorporated. 
jan to Route the prac Dated, ht 
| to wrt wy 
1 E Parts diſ. 
perſed; andy I „it may properly be ſaid, that the trade 
gs no. time, and that it has ever ſinee gra- 
in the if agg SAL Funn not in "the 
ſtyle of thoſe that — 8 
In this reign was erected r 
church as now + eſtabliſhed, of wi which I have found any en 
account, It was employed by the Puritares, and 
one part of the nation to another, by — 61 rf 
themſelves in danger of diſcovery, F x th this preſs iſſued moſt 
of the pamphlets againſt V bitgiſt and his afſbciates, in the ec- 3% 
| cleſiaſtical government; and, when it was at laſt ſeized at 
— 2 ers, it was employed upon a pamphlet called More 
ork 
In the pere te of ki en thoſe miinils whith 
might, perhaps, is reign of king Fonts the world, have been 
engraſſed by war, were employed in controverſy ; and writings 
of all kinds were ied "bn pet The preſs, however, 
was not one ge 


Which debe, hes, * Kot; ahi We, confiderin inet | 
* manifeſtly perceiving, that ſeveral ſeditious and heretical book 
. we inſt 3 3 be 
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liſhed about that time, are ſo numerous, that he 
be imagined by whom they were written, or to whom 
were ſold, | 

The next reign, is $00 well known to have. been a ties. of 
confuſion, and diſturbance, and A of every kind; and 
the writings, which were produced, bear 2 natural proportion 
to the number of queſtions that were diſcufſed at that time; 
each party had its authors and its preſſes, and no endeayours 
were omitted to gain proſelytes to every opinion. I know not 
whether this may not properly be called, The Age of ere 
for, though they, perhaps, may not ariſe to ſuch multitudes 
Mr. Rawlinſon imagin they were, undoubtedly, more "ag | 
merous than can be any av by any who have not had na- 
portunity of examining 

After the 2 the lame differences, in religious 
opinions, are well known to have ſubſiſted, and the ſame poli- 
tical ſtruggles to have been frequently renewed ;, and, there- 
fore, a great number of pens were employed, on different OC- 
caſions, till at length, all other diſputes were abſorbed in the 
rn controverſy. 

rom the pamphlets - which theſe different periods of time 
produced, it is 7 that this miſcellany ſhall be compiled; 
for which it cannot be ſuppoſed that materials will be wanting; 
and, therefore, the my difficulty wil be in what manner 
to diſpoſe them. 

Thoſe who have 'before us, in undertakings of this 
kind, have -ranged e pamphlets, which chance threw into 
their hands, without any regard either to the ſubject on which 
they treated, or the time in which they were written; a practice 
in no wiſe to be imitated by us, who want for no materials; of 
which we ſhall chooſe thoſe we think heſt for the particular cir- 
cumſtances of times and things, and moſt inſtructing and en- 
tertaining to the reader. 

. Of the diffexent methods which pretent themſelves, u upon 
the viewtof the great heaps of pamphlets which the Har. 
2 library exhibits, the two which merit moſt attention are, 
ibute the treatiſes according to their ſubjects, or their 
Ap neither of theſe ways can be conveniently follow- 
ing our collection in order of time, we muſt ne- 
Df thoſe pieces firſt, which leaſt engage the cu- 
riokity fly ut the bulic of mankind ; and our deſign muſt fall to 


the ground, for want of e ement, / before it can be ſo 
far advanced as to obtain genend regard: by * 
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ſelyes for any long time to any ſingle ſu ſu ject, we ſhall reduce 
our readers to one claſs; and, as ve 
yariety, ſhall diſguſt wy thoſe who read chiefly to be diverted. 
There is likewiſe one objection of equal force, againſt both 


theſe methods, that we ſnhall preclude ourſelves from the ad- 


loſe all the Ff 


vantage of any future diſcoyeries; and we cannot hope to aſ- 


ſemble at once all the pamphlets which have been written in 
any age, or on any ſubject. * 


It may be added, in x io of our intended 3 ; 
that it is the ſame with that of Photius, whoſe collections are 


no leſs miſcellaneoug than ours; and who declares, that be 


leaves it to his reader, to reduce his extracts under their pro- 
"Moſt of the pieces s which ſhall be offered In this collection 


to the publick, Fill d be introduced by ſhort prefaces, in which 
will be given ſome account of the — r which they are 
inſerted; notes will be ſometimes adjoined, for the — 
tion of obſcure paſſages, or obſolete expreſſions ; and care 


will be taken to mingle uſe and pleaſure through the whole 


collection. Notwithſtanding every ſubje& may not be reliſh. 
ed by every reader ; yet the buyer may be lured: that Fark 
aner will . his er ſubſcription 
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1 THE LIFE 0 r_ 1 
BENVENUTO CEELINI 


Tur original of this celebrated e lay in manu- 
ſcript above a century and a half. Though it was read with 
the greateſt pleaſure y the learned of Italy, no man was hardy 
enough, during ſo long a period, to introduce to the world a 
book, in which the ſucceſſors of St. Peter were handled ſo 
roughly; a narrative, where artiſts and ſovereign princes, 
cardinals and courtezans, miniſters of ſtate and mechanics, 
are grande 7 4 impartiality. . 

At le in 1 an enterprizing Neapolitan 
enco = by Dr. Antonio Abi, ene of the Coliteſt ſcho- 
lars in Europe, publiſhed this ſo-much deſired work in one 
volume Quarto. The Doctor gave the editor an excellent 
preface, which, with very flight alteration, is judiciouſly pre- 
ſerved by the tranſlator, Dr. Nugent : the book is, notwith- 
ſtanding, very ſcarce in Italy: the clergy of Naples are very 
powerful; and though the editor very prudently put Gloma 
inſtead of Neapoli in the title-page, the fale of CeHini wad 
prohibited; the court of Rome has actually made it an article 
in their Index Expurgatorius, and prevented the importation 
of the book into any country where the power of the Holy 
See prevails, | | 
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The life of Benvenuto Cellini is certainly a tn 
biography, whether we conſider it with ref; to the artiſt 


himſelf, or the great variety of hiſtorical facts which relate to 
others: it is indeed ed a very good ſup nt to the hiſtory of 
Europe, during the 14 part of the ſixteenth century, 
more eſpecially in what- relates to painting, ſculpture, and 
architecture and the moſt eminent maſters in thoſe elegant 
arts, whoſe works Cullini praiſes or cenſures with peculiar 
freedom 2 Dy hots” be! l 

As to the man himſelf, there is not perhaps a more ſingular 
character among the race of Adam: the admired Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury ſcarce equals Cellini in the number of pecu- 


liar qualities which ſeparate him from the reſt of the human 


ſpecies, | Ub} Sven e e 8 0 | 
"He is at once a man of pleaſure, and a ſlave to ſuperſtition; 
a deſpiſer of yulgar notions, and a believer in magical incanta- 
tions; a fighter of duels, and a com of divine ſonnets; 
an ardent lover of truth, and a. retailer of viſionary fancies; 
an admirer of papal power, and a hater of popes; an offender 


yu the laws, with a ſtrong reliance on divine providence. 
I 


may be allowed the expreſſion, Cellini is one ſtrikin 
feature added to the human forma prodigy to be wonde — 
at, not an example to be imitated. 
Though Cellini was ſo blind to his own imperfections as to 
commit the moſt unjuſtifiable actions, with a full perſuaſion of 


the goodneſs of his cauſe and the rectitude of his intention, 


aber man was a keener and more accurate obſerver of the 
lemiſhes of others; hence his book abounds with ſarcaſtick 
wit and fatirical expreſſion. Yet though his portraits are ſome- 


times groteſque and over-charged, from miſinformation, from 
ol 


melanc 


1 from infirmity, and from peculiarity of humour: | 


in general it muſt be allowed that they are drawn from the 


life, and conformable to the idea given by cotemporary writers. 


His characters of pope Clement tlie ſeventh, Paul the third, 
f 


and his baſtard ſon Pier Luigi; Francis the firſt, and his 
favourite miſtreſs madam 4 Eflampes, Coſmo duke ef Florence, 
| and his ducheſs, with many others, are touched by the hand 
of a maſter, | = 
General hiſtory cannot deſcend to minute details of the 
domeſtick life and private tranſactions, the paſſions and foi- 
| bles of great perſonages; but theſe give truer repreſentations 


of their characters than all the elegant and laboured compo- 


ſſtions of poets and hiſtorians. 
| Ta 


. 
2 
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To ſome a regiſter of the actions of a ſtatuary may & 
a heap of Aim 1g occurrences; but the — wil 
not diſdain the efforts of a powerful mind, becauſe the writer 

is not-ennobled by birth, or dignified by ſtation. _ 
The man who raiſes himſelf by conſummate merit in his 
on to the notice of princes, who converſes with them 
in a language dictated by honeſt freedom, who ſcruples not 
to tell them thoſe truths which they muft deſpair to hear from 
courtiers and favourites, from minions and paraſites, is a hold 
leveller of diſtinctions in the courts of powerful monarchs. 
Genius is the parent of truth and courage; and theſe, united, 
9 pe admired fir in dee 

can is I its e 

and the — inhabitants of Sram ſpeak a dialect which 


the reſt of Italy are proud to imitate, The ſtyle of Cllini, 
; — 2 and familiar, is vigorous and energetick. He 
poſſeſſes, to an uncommon degree, ſtrength of expreſſion, and 
_— of fancy. Dr. Nugent ſeems to have carefully ſtudied 
his author, and to have tranſlated him with eaſe and freedom, 
as well as truth and fidelity. of aka 
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VIEW or rus CONTROVERSY 


BETWEEN. 


Monſ. CROUSAZ and Mr. WARBURTON, 


oN THE SUBJECT or 
Mr. POP Es ESSAY.on MAN. 
1 m A LETTER TO THE. | wile” 


EpiToR of theGzNTLEMAN's MAGAZINE, vol. xii. 


PR 8 


Mr. URBAN, : * 


Tr would not be found uſclef in the learned world, if in 
written controverſies as in oral diſputations, a moderator 


could be ſelected, who 3 in ſome degree ſuperintend the 
s excurſions, repreſs all perſonal re- 
flections, and at laſt recapitulate the arguments on each fide; _ 


debate, reſtrain all needle 
and who, though he ſhould not aſſume the province of de- 


ciding the queſtion, might at leaſt exhibit it in its true ſtate. 
This refle&ion aroſe in my mind upon the conſideration of 


Mr. Crouſaz's Commentary on the Eſſay on Man, and Mr. 


Warburton's Anſwer to it. The importance of the ſubject, | 
PS 


the reputation and abilities of the controvertiſts, and per 


the ardour with which each has endeavoured to ſupport his. | 
cauſe, haye made an attempt of this kind neceſſary for the 


information of the greateſt number of Mr. Pope's readers. 


Among the duties of a moderator, I have mentioned that 
of recalling the diſputants to the ſubject, and cutting off the 


excreſcences of a debate, which Mr, Crouſaz will not ſuffer 


to be long unemployed, and the repreſſion of perſonal invec- 
tives which have not been very carefully avoided on either 
part; and are leſs excuſable, becauſe it has not been proved, 


that either the poet, or his commentator,” wrote with any 


other deſign than that of promoting happineſs by cultivating . | 
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teaſon and piety, © 
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Mr. Warburton has indeed ſo much depreſſed the character 
of his adverſary, that before I conſider the controverſy he. 
tween them, I think it neceſſary to exhibit ſome ſpecimens 
of Mr. Crouſaz's ſentiments, by which it will probably he 
ſhewn, that he is far from deſerving either indignation or 
contempt ; that his notions are juſt, though they are ſometimes 
introduced without neceflity z and efended when they are op- 

ſed ; and that his abilities and parts are fuch as may entitle 
E reverence from thoſe who think his criticiſms ſuper- 


fluous. / : 5 
In page 35 of the Englißb tranſlation, he exhibits an obſer- 
vation which every writer ought to impreſs upon his mind, 
and which-may afford a fufficient apology for his commentary. 
On the notion of a ruling paſſion he offers this remark : 
Nothing ſo much hinders men from obtaining a complete 
© victory over their ruling paſſion, as that all the advantages 
gained in their days of retreat, by juſt and ſober refleQions, 
© whether ſtruck out by their own minds, or borrowed from 
good books, or from the converſation of men of merit, are 
8 — in a few moments by a free intercourſe and acquaint- 
© ance with libertines; and thus the work is always to be 
© begun anew . A gameſter reſolves to leave off play, by 
© which be finds his health impaired, his family ruined, and 
© his paſſions inflamed; in this reſolution he perſiſts a few 
© days, but ſoon yields to an invitation, which will give his 
_ © prevailing inclination. an opportunity of f Fra all its 
4 2 caſe is the ſame with other men; but is rea- 
© ſon to be charged with theſe calamities and follies, or ra- 
© ther Bs CR to liſten to its voice in oppoſition 


" © to impertinent ſolicitations ?? - : 


On the means recommended for the attainment of happineſs, 
he obſerves, * that the abilities which our Maker has given 
© us, and the internal and external advantages with which he 
© has inveſted us, are of two very different kinds ; thoſe of 
one kind are beſtowed in common upon us and the brute 
« creation, but the other exalt us far above other animals. To 
© diſregard any of theſe gifts would be ingratitude ; but to ne- 
< ple thoſe of greater excellence, to go no farther than the 
« oroſs ſatisfactions of ſenſe, and the functions of mere animal 
„ lie, would be a far greater crime. We are formed by our 
Creator capable of acquiring knowledge, and re our 

* cul- 
We need 


conduct by reaſonable rules; it is therefore our 

< tivate our underſtandings, and exalt our virtues, 1 
* but make the * 85 to find, that the greateſt pleaſures, 
vill ariſe from ſuch endeavours. 1 7h 
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It is trifling to alledge, in oppoſition to this truth, that 
© knowledge cannot be acquired, nor virtue purſued, without 
« toil and efforts, and chat all efforts produce fatigue. God 
requires nothing diſproportioned to the powers he given, 
4 4 in the exerciſe of thoſe powers conſiſts the higheſt ſatis- 
faction. . e e 

© Toil and wearineſs are the effects of vanity ; when a man 
has formed 2 of * K merit, he is 5 
« eted by their advances, and leaves nothing unattempted, that 
c EY ſtep before them: this occaſions a thouſand unrea 
© ſonable emotions, which juſtly bring their puniſhment along 
© with them. My | | 

« But let a man ſtudy and labour to cultivate and improve 
c his abilities in the eye of his Maker, and with the proſpect of 
© his approbation ; let him attentively reflect on the infinite 
© value of that approbation, and the higheſt encomiums that 
© men can beſtow will vaniſh into nothing at the compariſon. 
© When we live in this manner, we find that we live for a 

© When this is our frame of mind, we find it no longer dif- 
« ficult to reſtrain ourſelves in the gratifications of eating and 
© drinking, the moſt groſs enjoyments of ſenſe. We take 
© what is neceſſary to preſerve health and vigour, but are not 
© to give ourſelves up to pleaſures that weaken the attention, 
« and dull the | ng. eee HIND eo 

And the true ſenſe of Mr. Pepe's affertion, that M hateuer 
is, it right, and I believe the ſenſe in which it was written, is 
thus explained: A ſacred and adorable order is eſtabliſhed 


© in the government of mankind. Theſe are certain and un- 


varied truths : he that ſeeks God, and makes it is happineſs ' 
© tolive in obedience to him, ſhall obtain what he endeay IF 
* after, ina degree far above his preſent comprehenſion. He 
* that turns his back upon his Creator, * to obey 
bim, and perſeveres in his diſobedience, | obtain no 
other happineſs than he can receive from enjo s of his 
* own procuring ; void of ſatisfaction, weary of life, 2 | 
© empty cares, and remorſes equally haraſſing and juſt, he will 
© experience the certain conſequences of his own choice. 
© Thus will juſtice and eſs reſume their empire, and that 
order be reſtored which men have broken. 
Iam afraid of wearying you or your readers with more quo- 
tations, but if you ſhall inform me that a continuation of my 
correſpondence will be well received, I ſhall deſcend to parti- 
cular paſſages, ſhew how Mr. Pope gave ſometimes occaſion” 
to miſtakes, and how Mr. Croy/az. was miſled by his ſuſpicion - 


| of the ſyſtem of fatality, | 
. I am, SIR, your's, &c. 
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: Ir has always been lamented, that of the little time allotted 
to man, much muſt be ſpent upon ſuperfluities. Every proſ- 
pect has its obſtructions, which we muſt break to enlarge our 
view: every ſtep of our progreſs finds impediments, which, 
however eager to go forward, we muſt ſtop to: remove. Even 
thaſe who profeſs to teach the way to happineſs, have multi- 
plied our incumbrances, and the author of almoſt every book 
retards his inſtructions by a preface. . 

The writers. of the Chronicle hope to be eaſily forgiven, 
though they ſhould not be free from an infection that has ſeiz- 
ed the whole fraternity, and inſtead of falling immediately to 
their ſubjects, ſhould detain the Reader for a time with an ac- 

count of the importance of their deſign, the extent of their 
plan, and the accuracy of the method-which they intend to pro- 
ſecute. Such premonitions, though not always when 
the Reader has the book complete in his hand, and may find 
by his own eyes whatever can be found in it, yet may be more 
eaſily allowed to works publiſhed gradually in ſucceſſive parts, 
of which the ſcheme can only be ſo far known as the author 
hall think fit to diſcover it. By . 

The Paper which we now invite the Publick to add to the 
Papers with which it is already rather wearied than ſatisfied, 
conſiſts of many parts; ſome of which it has in common with 
other periodical ſheets, and ſome peculiar to itſell. 

The firſt demand made by the reader of a journal is, that 
be. ſhould find an accurate account of foreign tranſactions and 
domeſtic. incidents. This is always expected, but this "7 | 
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performed. Of thoſe writers who have n aan 


rare] 
nedy per the tafk of intelligence, ſome have given and others 


have ſald their abilities, whether ſmall or great, to one or 
other of the parties that divide us; and t a wiſh fot 
truth or thought of decency, without care of any other reputa- 
tion chan that of a ſtubborn adherence to their abettors, carry 
on the ſame tenor of repreſentation through all the vieiſſitudes 


of right and wrong, neither depreſſed by 5 nor abaſh- 


edby confutation, proud of the hourly increaſe of infamy, and 


ready to boaſt of all the cantumelies that falſchood and lan- 


der may bring Mrs . e 46 e 
"ib theſs Mladen ew base to be 


we leave to the confeſſors of faction the t of Ge fulfer= 5 


ings, and are defirous to ſhelter ourſelves under the protecti- 


on of truth. That all our facts will be authentick, or all our 


remarks juſt, we dare not venture to promiſe: we can relate 
but what we hear, we can point out but what we ſee. Of 
remote tranſactions,” the firſt accounts are always-confuſed, 


and commonly exaggetated : and in domeſtick affairs, if he 


power to conceal. is leſs, the intereſt to miſrepreſent- is often. 
2 r; and what is ſufficientiy vexatious, truth ſeems to fly. 
om 


curioſity, and as many enquirers produce many narratives, 
whatever en the publick attention is immediately diſguiſe». 


ed by the embelliſhments-of fiction. We pretend to ho pecu- 


liar power of diſentangling contradiction or denuding forgeryy,. - : 
are no ſettled correſpondence with n nor. . - 
maintain any ſpies in the cabinets of prinoes. But as we h 
always be conſcious that our miſtakes are involuntary, e 
ual diſcoyeries of time, and-retra what- + « 


hall watch the grad 
ever we kelp and erroneouſly advanced. Ker bes 
In the narratives — the daily —— every reader perceives: 

ſamewhat of neatneſs and purity wanting Which at. ys rt 

view it ſeems eaſy to ſupply; but it muſt; be conſideted, thar: 


thoſe — he-weitten | in haſte, and ght there-jaolten, - 
no other choice, but that they muſt wanbeither naeh e ate. 

curacy, and that as life is very uniform Ihe affe of nee 
ale 8 8 8 : 


week are ſo likg-thoſe. df, another, chat by any then 
riety of expreſſhon, invention would ſoon be wearied 
guage exhauſted. dome improvements however We Vene 


make; and for the teſt we think that when wo commit vg * | 


common faults, we ſhall not be excluded. * 

du] ence. „ 

2 accounts of prices of corn and ſtocks are to moſt . 

* eaders Fas more * 2 2 Wann e 
or, 11 


5 
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and as exifneſs-ſs here within the M r our ts 
ders mayJuftly require it from us. 
Memorials of a private and Wia; whith eis 
ä deaths and preferments, muſt always be imper- 
by omi on, and often erroneous by miſinformation; 
Dae. in ſtirs en be entig care to avoid miſ- 
_ or to rectify them whenever they ſhall-be found. 
That part-of our work, by which it is diſtinguiſhed Frm al 
others, is the literary journal, or account of the labours and 
Aden, of it Lane - This was for u Nag time 
deficiencies -of - Expli/h — bat as che caprice 0 
man is always ſtarting from too little to too much, we habe 
now anon other wiſtubbers Wer re i mg 
2 TT —.— . dation of 
art is i em com tors; 
cue who _—_ — towards excellence, A el 
inſt faults. —— Ä—ü—ͤ 
re treats with contempt whatever has hitherto 
N We ſhall repreſt that cation of ma- 
Fw which wantons in the cruelties of criticiſm, and not only 
murders reputation, but murders it by torture. Whenever ws 
feel ourſelves ignorant we ſhall at leaſt be:modeft. Our inten- 
tion is not to pre-occupy. judgment by" praiſe or cenſure, but 
to gratify carjotity by early ene der aus tell rater 
vlt our authors have attempted, what they have per- 
formed. The titles of books are neceſſarily ffiort, and there- 
fore diſcloſe but imperfectly the contents; ate ' ſometimes 
fraudulent und intended to'raiſe falſe expectations. In our ac- 
count this brevity will be extended, and theſe frauds when- 
ever they are detected will be expoſed ; for though we write 
without intention to injure, ve ſhall "Nall nee ſuffer ourſelves tobe 
_ parties to deceit. 
7. ho tranſmit a ſummary of his works, we 


ingly-receive it; if any literary anecdote, or curious 
e he willed rar o us, we will carefully 
inſert it. Many facts are known and for 


many obſer- 
vations are —— and fi . — ing in- 
ſtructi on are frequent r want” emen 
78 75 be ee preſerved. - | 
o man can modeftly:promiſe what ha bünndt ildertain; — 
Free e 
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8 Name like her aith, "hh wk bene by 
degrees. It is not eaſy to conceive, that any age or nation was. 
without ſome veſſel, in which rivers might be paſſed by tra- 
yellers,. or * 7 by fiſhermen ; but we have no 


| knowled that could endure the violence of | 
born, Vo 27 Maß. | * 


As the tradition of the deluge has been tranſmitted to almoſt 
all the nations of the earth; "muſt be ſuppoſed that the me- 
mory of the means by which Noah and his + famlly were pre- 
1 05 would be ee long among their deſcendants, 
251 the poſſibllity o paſſing the ſeas could never be 
udte 
What men know to be prafticable, a thouſan niotyves will 
incite them to try; and there is reaſon to believe, that from the 
time that the generations of the poſt-diluvian race ſpread to the 
ſea ſhores, there were always navigators that yentured upon 


at kate *. perbaps, not willingly beyond the fight of | 


Gee ain little certain is known, and it is not 

to.lay before the Reader fuch conjectures as learned 

men have offered to ts The Romans by 19 

Carthage put a it to great part of the ate Ft | 
tions v8 of A | 90 er, HU OY 2 


1 4 Scheele; of * and Travels, ſalotted from: 'the 
writers of all nations, in four ſmall pocket volumes, and publiſh- 
ed by Ry to = whom, it is conjectured that 8 
dee up this curious and learned . 
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and conqueſt, as their empire increaſed, commerce was dif. 
couraged; till under the latter emperors, ſhips ſeem to be cf 
little other uſe than to tranſport ſoldiers, ... 
Navigation could not be carried to any great degree of cer- 
tainty without the compaſs, which was unknown to the anci. 
ents. The wonderful quality by which a needle or ſmall bar 
of ſteel, touched with a loadſtone or magnet, and turning 
freely by equilibration on a point, always preſerves the meri- 
dian, and directs its two ns north and ſouth, was diſcovered 
according to the common opinion in 1299, by John Gola of 


Amalfi, à town in Italy. 


© From! this time it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that navigation 
made continual, though flow improvements, which the confu- 
ſion and barbarity of the times, and the want of communice- 
tion between orders of men ſo diſtant as ſailors and monks, 


hindered from being diſtinctly and ſucceſſively recorded. 
It ſeems, however, that the ſailors ſtill wanted either know- 
ledge. ar courage, for they continued for two centuries to 
creep along the coaſt, and conſidered every headland as unpaſ- 
fable, which ran far into the ſea, and againſt which the waves 
broke with uncommon agitation. ' © © 
Ihe firſt who is known to have formed the deſign of new 
diſcoyeries, or the firſt who had power to execute his purpo- 
ſes, was Don Henry the fifth, ſon of John, the firſt king of 
Portugal, and Philippina, ſiſter of Henry the fourth of E- 
land. Don Henry having attended his father to the conqueſt 
of uta, obtained, by converſation with the inhabitants of the 
continent, ſome accounts of the interior kingdoms and ſouth- 
ern coaſt of Africa ; which, though rude and indiſtinct, were 
ſufficient to raiſe his curioſity, and convince him, that there 
were countries yet unknown and worthy of diſcovery. 8_ 
_ He therefore equipped ſome ſmall veſſels, and commanded 
that they ſhould ale as far as they. could along that coaſt of 
2 which looked upon the great Atlantic ocean, the immen- 
ſity of which ſtruck the greſs and unſkilful navigators of theſe 
times with terror and amazement... He was not able to com- 
municate his own ardour to his ſeamen, who. proceeded ay 
lowly in the new attempt; each was afraid to venture m 
farther than he that went before him, and ten years were ſpent 
before they had advanced beyond cape Bajador, ſo called fron 
its progre into the ocean, and the circuit by which it muſt 
be doubled. The oppoſition of this promontory to the courſe 
of the ſea, produced a violent current and high waves, into 
which they durſt not venture, and which they had not yet know- 
ledge enough to avoid by ſtanding off from the land into the 
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The prince was deſirous to know ſomething of the countries 
that lay beyond this formidable cape, and ſent two comman- 
ders, named Fohn Gonzales Zarco, and Triftan Yaz, in 2 5 To 
to paſs beyond Bajador, and ſurvey the coaſt behind it. They 
were caught by a tempeſt, which drove them out into the un- 
known ocean, where they expected to. periſh by the violence 
of the wind, or perhaps to wander for ever, in the boundleſs 

At laſt, in the midſt of their deſpair, they found a 
ſmall iſland, where they ſheltered themſelves, and which the 
ſenſe of their deliverance diſpoſed them to call Puerto Sante, of 
WJ! Ne: 

When they returned with an account of this new iſland 
Henry performed a publick act of thankſgiving, and ſent them 
ain with ſeeds and cattle, and we are told by the 'Spanyþ bil. 
torian, that they ſet two rabbits on ſhore, which increaſed ſo 
much in a few years, that they drove away the inhabitants, by 
deſtroying their corn and plants, and were ſuffered to enjoy the 
iland without oppoſition. FM et ar OY 

In the ſecond or third voyage to Puerto Santo (for authors do 
not agree which), a third captain called Perelli, was joined to 
the two former. As they looked round the iſland upon the 
ocean, they ſaw at a diſtance ſomething which they took for a 
cloud, till they perceived that it did not change its place. They 
directed their courſe towards it, and, in 1419, diſcovered anos | 
ther iſland covered with trees, which they therefore called. 
Madera, or f Fo... Go OE 

Madera was given to Faz or Zarco, who ſet fire to the 
woods, which are reported by Souza to have burnt for ſeven 
years together, and to have been waſted, till want of wood 
was the greateſt inconveniency of the place, But green wood 
is not very apt to burn, and the heavy rains which fall in theſe 
countries muſt ſurely have extinguiſhed the conflagration,. 

ere was yet little progreſs mad the ſouthern coaſt, 

and Henry's projedt _ treated as . by many of his 
countrymen. At laſt Gilianes, in 1433, paſſed the dreadful 
cape, to which he gave the name of Bajador, and came back 
* wonder of the _ 1 1 „ 

In two voyages more, in the two following years, they 
paſſed ty leagues farther, and in the 3 5 two: rot 
with horſes being ſet on ſhore, wandered over the country, 
and found nineteen men, whom, according to the ſavage man- 
ners of that age, they attacked; the natives having jayelins, 
wounded one of ty: Portugueſe, and received, ſome wounds 
from them. At the mouth of a river they found ſea-wolves in 


great 
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great numbers, and brought home many of their ring, which 


were much eſteemed. 
FT. rang 8 who had been 1 of the the aſſocia of 
ilianes, was ſent again, in 1440, to bri © of 
the ſkins of ſza-wolves, He was lowed | 3 another hy ip by 
Nunno Triflam, They were now of ſtrength latent to 
venture upon violence, they therefore landed, and without 
either right or provocation, made all whom they ſeiged their 
| Priſoners, and brought them to Portugah with great commen. 
dations both from the prince and the nation. 

Henry now began to leaſe himſelf with the faves of his 
projects, and as one of his purpoſes was the converſion cf 

fidels, he thought it neceſſary to impart his undertaking to 
the pope, and to obtain the ſanction of eccleſiaſtical authori- 
ty Jo this end Fernando Lopez d Azevedo was diſpatched 
oo Hogs who rela 8 and Praga s the ink, 
ſigns of Henry, and magnified his zeal for the propagation of 
religion. The pope was pleaſed with the narrative, and by a 
formal bull, conferred upon the crown of Portugal all the 
countries which ſhould Ap diſcovered as far as India, togeth 
with India itſelf, and granted ſeveral privileges and — — 
to the churches whic Henry had built in his oy regions, 
and to the men engaged in the yavigaion for dſo edi 1 
this bull all other ne were forbidden to encroach 
e aper of the Portugueſe, on pain of the cenſures 3 
by e crime of uſurpation, 

' The approbation of the Pope the tight of men whoſe man- 
ners and Appearance were ſo rent from thoſe of Eurapeons, 
and the hope of gain from golden regions, which has been 
gud the great incentive to hazard and diſcovery, now began 

to operate with full force, The deſire of ribs and of do- 
minion, which is yet more pleaſing to the fancy, filled the 
courts of the Portugueſe = nce with innumerable e de 

from very diftant parts of Europe, Some wanted to be em. 
ed in the ſearch after new countries, and ſome to be kale 
in thoſe which had been already found. 

Communities now began to animated by che ſpirit of en. 
8 terpriſe, and many affociations were formed for the equipment 
of ſhips, and the acquiſition of the riches of diſtant regions, 

which pertiaps were always ſuppoſed. to be more wealthy, as 
more remote. Theſe undertakers agreed to pay the prince a 
fifth part of the profit, ſometimes a greater ſhare, and ſent out 
the armament at their own, expence 

The city of L was th rſt chat eng on, hi e. 
by contribution, | W fix * 
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ſoon after fourteen more were 
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who. took them into their 2 
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Hi in exchar for ſome diftrids in the Madera,” 
ee mn 
| on when he durchache Wa ine se ass 
in 1424 ro deal five: hundred fobt, and a hundred and 
: horſe ; but'the army was too numerous to be main, 
by the country, The king of file afterwards claimed 
them -: conq L — bo bi 0 ne tan home and held 
_ under the crown his claim 
ord and he Geri wr ro e, 
t was the conſtant ice enry's navi 
they ſtopped at a deſart iſland, to land cattle upon it, ny we 
them to breed, where, neither wanting room nor food, they 
multiplied very faſt, and furniſhed a very commogious ſupply 
to thoſe who. came "afterwards to the ſame place.” This was 


e degree by An, at the iſle of Fuar Fertan. 


The iſlands of Madera, he not only filled with inhobjtants, 
aſſiſted by artificers of every kind, but procured ſuch plants 
as ſ likely to flouriſn in that climate, and introduced ſugar 
canes and vines, which enn produced: bh very large 11 
venue. 

The trade of Africa now began to be profitable, hut a 
part of the 2225 from the fale of ſlaves, Wo were gen 
ally brought into Portugal, * hundreds, as Lafitau relates, 
and without any appearance of indignation or compaſſion; they 
likewiſe imported gold duſt 2 fch uantities, that Alphonſus | 
V. coined it into a new {| I, money called Uralte 
which is ſtill continued in ES. 

In time they wad taller wt - ok the ſouth yy of Spi, 
eaſtward to the country of hs ne whom they found liv- 
ing in tents, without any politi inſtitutions, fupporting life 
_ with very little labour by the milk of their" Kine, and millet, 

to which thoſe who inhabited the coaſt added fiſh dried in the 
fun. Having never ſeen the natives or heard of the arts of 
Europe, they gaz ed with aſtoniſhment on the ſhips when they 
approached their coaſts, ſometimes thinking them birds, and 
fometimes fiſhes, according as their ſails were ſpread or lower- 
ed; and ſometimes conceiving them to be only phantoms, 
which played to and fro in the ocean. Such is the account 
given by the hiſtorian, perhaps with too much prejudice againſt 
a negroe's underſtanding; who though he might well wonder 
at the bulk and — of the firſt ſhip, ould ſcarcely con 
ceiye it to be either a bird or a fiſh ; but having ſeen many 
bodies floating i in the water, would think it what it really i ” 


® 6 large dot "and if he had no knowledge e nic 


* dats at els nod. I as 


which ſeparate pieces of timber may be joined together, would 
form very wild notions concerning its conſtruction,” — b 
haps ſuppoſe it to be a hollow) trunk of a” tree, from ſome 
country where trees grow to a much greater height and thick 
neſs than iir hie wü Nee nnen 
When the Portugueſe came to land, they increaſed the aſto- 
niſhment of the poor inhabitants, who ſaw men clad in iron, 
with thunder and lightning in their hands. They did not un- 
derſtand each other,” and ſigns are a very imperfect mode of - 
communication even to men of more knowledge than the ne- 
oes, ſo that they could not eaſily negociate or traſſick: at 
fa the Portugueſe laid hands on ſome of them to carry tem 
home for a ſample; * 4 dread and — N 
s Lafitau, to the higheſt pitch, when the Europeans fired 
ri — hy we among them, and they ſaw their 
companions fall dead at their feet, without any enemy at hand, 
or any viſible cauſe of their deſtruct ion. 
On what occaſion, or for what purpoſe; cannons and muſſtets 
were diſcharged among a people harmleſs and ſeeure, by 
ſtrangers who without any right viſited their coaſt; it is not 
thought neceſſary to inform us. The Portugueſe could fear 
nothing from them, and had therefore no adequate provecati- , 
on; nor is there any reaſon to believe but that they murdered 
the negroes in wanton 'merriment, perhaps only to try how 


many a volley would deſtroy, or what would be the conſter. _ 


nation of thoſe that ſhould eſcape, We are openly told, that 
they had the lets ſcruple concerning their treatment of the 
0 dedauſe they ſcarcely conſidered them as diſtinct 


25 
— 


vage 
from beaſts 3" : practice 
tions, and among others of the Engliſb barbarians that cul 
tivate the ſouthern iſlands of. America, proves, that this opini- 
on, however abſurd and fo owe er wicked and injuri- 
ous, ſtill continues to pre Aintereſt and pride harden the 
heart, and it is in vain to diſpute againſt avarice and power. 
Buy theſe practices the firſt diſcoverers alienated the natives 
from them; and whenever a ſhip appeared, every one that 
could fly betook himſelf to the mountains and the woods, ſo 
that e, was to be got more than they could ſteal: they ; 
ſometimes ſurpriſed a few fiſhers, and madè them flaves, and 
did what they could to offend the negroes, and entich them- + 
ſelves. This practice of robbery continued till ſome of the 
negroes who had been enſlaved learned the language of Portugal, 
ſo as to be able to interpret for their countrymen, and one m 
Fernandez applied bimſelf to the negroe tongue. 4 $3 
EA + > FEC 72 e rom 
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From this time began ſomething like 2 regular. trafic, 
ſuch as can ſubſiſt between netiane where all the-power is on 
one ſide; and a factory was ſettled in the iſle of Arguin, under 
the protection of a fort. The profit pf this new trade was 
2 for a certain term to Ferdinando Gomez 5 which ſeems 

. re gin ae To is 
wo Goal engage the care of 2 nation, — 
— attention which is beſtowed 3 — 

— advantage. Gomes continued the diſcoverics to ( 
he, tyoo e eee Ft rbk 

In the latter part of the reign of V. the ardour of 
diſcovery was ſomewhat intermitted, and commercial en- 
terpriſes were. interrupted. by the wars in which he was en- 
gaged with various ſucceſs. | But Fobn II. ho ſucceeded, be. 
— both of the honour and advantage of ex- 
Tending bis dominions in countries hitherto unknown, proſe. 
euted the deſigns of Henry with the utmoſt vigour 
and in a ſhort. time added t0 his cher tides, hat of king of 
Ges. and of the coaſt of rica. 

prince Hrs ar in the third year of the reign-of John Il, died 

the firſt encourager of remote 23 
hoſe. incitement, patronage and example, diſtant nations 
— made aequainted with each other, unknown.coun» | 
tries haye been brought into view, and the power of 
Europe has been extended to the remoteſt parts of the world, 
What mankind has loſt and gained by the genius and deſigns of 
this prince, it would be long to compare, and very dierte 
eſtimate. Much knowledge has been acquired, 9 much 
—_——_— the. beliaf of — nar 
' ated, and its laws have been outrageouſly and 
y violated. The Eur 
coaſt, but to gratify avarice, and extend corruption; to arro- 
gate dominion without right, and practiſe cr without in- 
centive.. Happy had it then been for the oppreſſed, if the 
ns of wry had in his boſom, and ſarely more hap 
py for the oppreſſors. But there is reaſon to hape that out 
S good may ſometimes be p a; and that 

7 2 8 e luminate he Lands of 
ria, America, gh its progreſs cannot 

but be flow, when1t-6.6 wok ahloned-Dy thc hoes o 


Tn the. progreſs of king 
1 who was very ſtrict in his inj — not only to make 
diſcoveri n 2 
—— firſt navigators was only m__ 
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peroſs the coaſt, and to carve. upon trees the device 
of Don Henry, the name which they thought it proper to give 
— — any other information, for thoſe that 
might happen to follow them; but now: they began to, ere . 
hes of ſtone with a croſs on the top, and engraved. an the 
ſtone the arms of Portugal, the name of the and of che 
commander of the ſhip, with the day and year of the diſcovery. 
This was accounted ſufficient to prove their claim to the new 
lands; which might be pleaded with juſtice enough againſt any 
other £urapeans, n — inhabitants were 
never taken into notice. Of theſe ſtone records, nine more 
were erected in the reign of king John, aloug the. conſt of 
Africa, as far as the Cape of Good Hope. 

The fortreſs in the iſle of Arguin was Gaithed, be." it was 
found neceſſary to build another at S. Georgio de la Mina, 
; a few degrees north of the line, to ſecure the trade of gold 
duſt, which was chiefly carried on at that place. For this 

purpoſe a fleet was fitted out of ten large, and three ſmaller 
— freighted with materials for building the fort, and wick 
2 and ammunition for ſix hundred men, of whom one 

undred were workmen and labourers. Father Lafitau relates 
in very particular of that theſe ſhips carried hewn ſtones, 
bricks, ns yrar er e forts ſo that nothing remained but 
barely to erect it. He does not ſeem to conſider how. n | 
fort could be made out of the lading of ten ſhips, 

The command of this fleet was. given. to. Don Hi 
& drzambue, who ſet fail December 12, —— and r 14 
Aline, January 19, 1482, gave immediate notice. of his ar- 
rival to Garamanſa, a petty prince of that part of r 
whom he very earneſtly invited to an immediate conference, 
Having received a meſſage of civility from che negroe chi 
he landed, and choſe a riſing ground, proper for his 0 intended 


Fortreſs, on which he a banner with the arms of Ver- 


tugal, and took in the name of his maſter. He then 
— — e qo cr 
t out 

into tears of devotion at the proſpect of 2 theſe barba- 

| ous nations to the pr can gon ee 9 
of the goodneſs of {the end, they had no ſoruple about the 
means, — hey were ifferently from the primi itive 
martyrs — were attempting to make —— 
The firſt chriſtianity — at doc- - 
trines by their 2 they entered no defence 
leſs territories with ſwords in their hands ; they built —_ 


PFF 
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purity of religion” with the araries or trade; or inſolenes of 


wer. 

What may ſtill raiſe bigher- the indignation of a chriſtin 
4 this purpoſe of propagatin truth appears never to have 
deen ſeriouſly purſued b e * an nation; no means, 
vhether lawful or unlawful, have Var practiſed with diligence 
and perſeverance for the converſion of ſavages. When x 
fort is built, and a my eſtabliſhed, there remains no other 

care than to grow ri It is ſoon found that ignorance is 

moſt eaſily kept in fabjeRion, and that by eg the 
mind with truth, fraud and uſurpation would be Mage leſs ese 
ticable and leſs ſecure. 

In a few days an interview was appointed detereen Cara- 
manſa and Azambur. The Portugueſe uttered by his interpre- 
ter a pompous ſpeech, in which he made the negroe prince 
large offers of his maſter's friendſhip, exhorting him to em- 

brace the religion of his new all * told him, that as they 
came to ons league of friendſhip with him, it was neceſſary 
that they Would bül build a fort, which might ſerve as à retreat 
from their common enemies, and in the Portugug + might 
be always at hand to lend him aſſiſtance. 

The negroe, who ſeemed very well to underſtand what the 
admiral intended, after a ſhort pauſe, returned an anſwer full 
of reſpect to the king of Portugal, but appeared a little doubt- 
ful what to determine with relation to the fort. The com- 
mander faw his diffidence, and uſed all his art of perſuaſion to 
overcome it. Caramanſa, either induced by hope, or con- 
ſtrained by fear, either deſirous to make them friends, or not 
daring to make them enemies, conſented, with a ſhew of j joy, 
to that which it was not in his power to refuſe; and the new 
Cater. the n to break the gfound for a foundation 

a 

Within _ of le intake fortification 0 fome 
N ts appropriated to ſuperſtitious practices; which the negroes 
| ko . — in danger of violation by the ſpade and 

piek-ax, t ran to arms, and began to 33 the 
work. The auen perſiſted in their purpoſe, and there 
had ſoon been tumult and bloodſhed, had not the admiral, who 
was at a diſtance to ſuperintend the unlading the materials for 
the edifice, been informed of the danger. e was told at the 
ſame time, that the 2 ſuperſtition e fo 
pretence, and that all might be appeaſed by the 


— .. 


e 
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The Portugueſe admiral immediately. ran to his men, pro- 
hibited all violence, and ſtopped the commotion; he then 
brought out the preſents, ad . them with great pomp 
before the prince; if they were of no great value, they were 
rare, for the 5 had never ſeen, fuch wonders before ; 
they were theretore received with extaſy, and 2 ps the 


Portugueſe derided them py their Fndnels of tri without 
conſidering how many things derive their value "ity from 
their ſcarcity; and 25 gold and rubies would be trifles, if na- 
ture had N them wich leſs frugalit . 

The work was now peaceably continued, and ſuch was the 
diligence with Which the ſtrangers haſtened to ſecure the pof- 
ſeflion; of the country, that in twen days they had ſufficient- 

ly fortified themſelves againſt the hoſtility of the ne 2 
They then proceeded to complete their deſign. A chur 
bulls in the place where the firſt altar had been raiſed, on on 
which a maſs was eſtabliſhed to be celebrated for ever, once 
a day, for the repoſe of the ſoul of Henry, | the firſt moyer of - 
theſe diſcoveries, - 

In this fort the admiral wok with $2 ixty ſoldiers, and ſent + 
back the reſt in the ſhips, with gold, flaves, and other come 
modities. It may be obſerved thet ſlaves were never forgotten, 
and that wherever they went, they gratified their pride, if not 
their avarice, and brought ſome 4 the natives, when it hap, 
pened that they brought nothing elſe. 

The 4 endeavoured to extend their dominions an 
farther. They had gained ſome knowledge of the Falffr, a | 
nation. x ders. thy coat of Guinea, between the Gambia 
and Senegal. The king of the Falaff5 being vicious and lux. 


urious, committed hes care of 2 government to Bemoin, his 


brother by the mother's ſide, in preference to two other bro- 
thers by To father. Bemoin, who wanted neither bravery nor 
prudence, knew that his ſtation was invidious and dangerous, 
and therefore made an alliance with the Portugueſe, and re- 
tained them in his defence by liberality and kindneſs. At lat 
the king was killed by the as nes ds of his brothers, and 
Bemoin was to loſe his power, or maintain it by war. Fa 
He had recourſe in this exigence to his great ally the king of Ss 
Portugal, who promiſed to ſupport him, on condition that he 
ſhould become a chriſtian, and Ho an ambaſſador,  accompa- 
4 with W 18 in promiſed all that was requir- 


ed, objecting only, that the time of a civil war was not à pro- 
per ſeaſon for a 4 85 of religion, which would alienate; his 


adherents ; but ſaid, * when he was once e y eftab-.. * 
„% a liſhed, 
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liſhed, he would not only embrace the true religion himſelf, 
but would endeavour the converſion of the Ela, hc 
This excuſe was admitted, and Benin delayed his conyer. 
fron for a year, renewing hs promiſe from time to time. But 
the war was unſucceſsful, trade was at a ſtand, and Benyin 
was not able to pay the money which he had borrowed of the 
Portugueſe merchants, who fent intelligence to Liſbon of his 
delays, and received an order from king, commanding 
them, under ſevere penalties, to return home, 
Benin here ſaw his ruin approaching, and hoping that 
money would pacify all reſentment, borrowed of his Hen 
a ſum ſufficient todiſcharge his debts; and finding that even this 
enticement would not delay the depa of the Portugueſ, 
de embarked his nephew in their ſhips, with an hundred . 
whom he preſented to the king of Ferne to ſolicit his aſſiſt- 
ance. The effect of this embaſſy he could not ſtay to know; 
; for being ſoon after depoſed, he ſought ſhelter in the fortreſs 
of Arguin, whence he took ſhipping tor Portugal, with twenty- 
| freat his principal followers, 3 
Ihe king of Portugal pleaſed his own vanity and that of 
his ſubjects, by r wh," with great ſtate and magnif- 
cence, as a mighty monarch who had fled to an ally for ſuc- 
cour in misfortune. All the lords and ladies of the court 
were aſſembled, and Bemoin was conducted with a ſplendid at- 
tendance into the hall of audience, where the king aroſe from 
his throne to welcome him. Bemoin then made a ſpeech with 
great eaſe and dignity, repreſenting his unhappy ſtate, and im- 
ploring the favour of his powerful ally. The king was touch- 
ed with his affliction, and ſtruck by his wiſdom. 
The converſion of Bemoin was much defired by the king; 
and it was therefore immediately propoſed to him that he {fiou 
become a chriſtian. Ecclefialficks were ſent to inſtruc him; 
and having now no more obſtacles from intereſt, he was eafily 
perſuaded to declare himſelf whatever would pleaſe thoſe on 
whom he now depended. He was baptized on the third day of 
December 1489, in the palace of the queen, with great mag- 
nificence, and named John after the king. . 
Some time was ſpent in feaſts and ſports on this great occaſion, 
and the negroes ſignaliſed themſelves by many feats of agility, 
far ſur ng the power of Europeans, who having more helps 
of art, are leſs diligent to cultivate the 9 of nature. 
In the mean time twenty large ſhips were fitted out, well man- 
ned, ſtored with ammunition, and laden with materials neceſ- 
ſary for the erection of a fort. With this powerful armament 
were ſent a great number of miſſionaries under the 3 
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of {lvarez the king's confeſſor, The command of this force, 
which filled the coaſt of Africa with''tertor, was given to 


Pitro Vas a Acugna, farnamed Bijagu ; who ſoon after they 


had landed, not ning well pleaſed with his expedition, put an 
end to its inconveniencies by ſtabbing Bemoin ſuddenly to the 
heart. The king heard of this outrage with great ſorrow, but 


did not attempt to puniſh the murderer, 


the mere of kindneſd, he hoped by his help to facilitate 
greater — 3s He now to form hopes of finding a 
aft Indies, and of enriching his country by that 


to the 
OE commerce: this he was to believe practiea- 
& 


by a map which the Moors had given to prince Henry, 
and which 7 we diſcoveries have ſhewn to be ſufficient-= 
ly near to 'exaQineſs, a yr ee her 
> 2 a was Wig wane deſcribed.  - 

had another ſcheme yet more likely 

curiolity, Fa not irreconcileable 
had for ſame time been filled with the report of a powerful 
chriſtian prince called Preſter John, — Why Was * 
known, and whom 3 after 2 Venetus, 
reign in the midſt of fa, and others in the "hw of Hate 
between the ocean and Red-ſea. The account of the 


chriſtians was confirmed by ſome Abyſimians who had Atl 


into Spain, and by ſome Aua that had viſited the holy land ; 
and the king vas extremely deſitous of their correſpondence 
and alliance. Ne 

Some obſcure n bad wok obtained, which made it 

{em probable that a way might be found from the countries 
lately diſcovered, to thoſe oft is far famed monarch. In /\ 6 
an anibafſador-eanmie from the kin —_ Bemin, to defire that 
preachers might be ſent to inſtru him and his ſubjocts in the 
true religion. He related that in the inland — three 
hundred and fifty leagues eaſtward from Bemin, was à mighty 
monarch colled Ogane, who had juriſdiction both ſpiritual and 
temporal over other ings; dan te te of Bemin und his 
2 at their acceſſion, ſent am to him witk 

2 and received from him the dreſs: of their 

dominions, and the marks of ſovereignty, which were a * 
of ſceptre, a helmet, and a latten oroſs, without which they 
could not be conſidered as lawful kings ; that this great inoe 
was never ſeen but on the day of audience, and then prin 
one of his feet to the ambaſſador, who kiſſed it with re- 
verence, and who at his departure had a croſs of latten a 


The king's concern for CEE 0d thn ern: 


his intereſt. - t9 engage 4 
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his neck, which ennobled him theneeforward, and exemiptey 
him from all ſervile offices. . 1 eee 267; £ 1 
Biemoin had likewiſe told the king, that to the eaſt of tho 
kingdom of Tambut, there was among other princes, one that 
was neither Mahometan nor idolater, 1 who ſeemed to pro- 
feſs a religion nearly reſembling the chriſtian. Theſe infor- 
mations compared with each other, and with the current ac- 
counts of Preſter Fohn, induced the king to an opinion, which, 
though formed ſomewhat at hazard, is ſtill believed to be right, 
that by paſſing up the river Senegal his dominions would be 
found. It was therefore ordered that when the fortreſs was 
finiſhed, an attempt ſhould be made to paſs upward to the 
ſource of the river. The deſign failed then, and has never yet 
1er ways likewiſe were tried of penetrating. to ing⸗ 
dom of Frs Jobn, for the kin refined — * 2 
fea nor land unſearched till he ſhould be found. The two meſ- 
ſengers who were ſent firſt on this deſign, went to Feruſalm, 
then returned, being perſuaded that, for want of under- 
ſtanding the language of the country, it would be vain or im- 
poſſible to travel farther. Two more were then diſpatched, 
one of whom was Pedro de Cvuillan, the other Apbonſo d: 
Pauia; they paſſed from Naples to Alexandria, and then travell- 
ed to Cairo, from whence they went to Aden, a town of Arabia, 
on the Red-ſea, near its mouth. From Aden, Pavia ſet fail for 
| Ethiopia, and Covillan for the Indies. Cuuillan viſited Gana- 
var, Calicut, and Goa in the Indies, and Soſula in the eaſtern 
Africa, thence he returned to Aden, and then to Gairo, where 
he had agreed to meet Pavia. At Cairo he was informed 
that Pavia was dead, but he met with two Portugueſe Jews, 
one of whom had given the king an account. of the ſituation 
and trade of Ormus : they brought orders to Quillan, that he 
ſhould ſend one. of them home with the journal of his travels, 
and go to Ormus with the other. 

\ Gavillan obeyed. the orders, ſending,an exact account of his . 
adventures to Li/bon, and proceeding with the other 70 
to Ormus ; where having made ſufficient enquiry, he ſent his 
companion home wards with the caravans that were going to 
Aleppo, and embarking once more on the Red-ſea, arrived in 

time at Aiſſinia, and found the prince whom he had ſought ſo 
long, and with ſuch danger. 

Iwo ſhips were ſent out upon the ſame ſearch, of which 

Bartholomew Diaz had the chief command; they were attend- 
ed by a ſmaller veſſel laden with proviſions, that they might 


not return upon pretence of want either felt or feared. | 
Navigation 


7 
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Navigation.” was now bro t nearer to perfection. The 
ortugueſe claim the honour o many inventions by which the 
failor is aſſiſted, Which enable him to leave ſight of land, 
and cormnut 9 12 the boundlets . Dia had orders 
to proceed the river Zaire, where Diego Can; had 
{mpped,.to ee monuments, of. his _ ES and to leave 
upon the coaſts negro men and women well inſtructed, who 
tight inquire after. wag ho Jabn, and Al. the Wes with Fey 
Dies wi or the 1 wy TR" UL x WE 
wa wi ſition wy Crew, whole 3 
he repre wed, hy i Kin and Par by by ſteadineſz, ſailed 
| bs rout rica, which from the 
re — — 4 — "he calle Caba. Tormenteſo, or 
the er ale He would have gone forward; but his 
crew, forced him to return. In his way back he met the Vic- 
2 from which he had been parted nine © toons be before ;. of 
he gon ae wh wn in it at the ſeparation, ſix had been 
1 negroes; and of the three ræmaining, one died 
7 joy at feet of his friends. Diaz 8 to Liſbon 5 
December 1487; and gave an account of his 15 to * king 
who orc — the Cape of Storms to bom 
{abs ds uena Hr 


me _— 
oni nce, Geng treat- 
neſs. * a 
e e 8 their chiefs, and carried 
them to Portugal; —— 1 3 his own people in their 
room to learn the » Os 
The negroes we patified, a the anne left to 
their mercy were treated ; and as they by degrees grew 
| able to make elves underſtood, recommended themſelves, 
their nation; and their religion, The king of Portugal ſent 
Diego. back in a very ſhort time with the negroes whom he 
had forced away; and when they were ſet fafe on mas 
the king of ngo conceived ſo much eſteem for Diego, 
he ſent one of thoſe who had returned back again in hi 
to Liſbon; with two young men diſpatched RED 
— inſtructors to be ker for he con The: conyerfion of Rant 


The ambaſſadors were y received, and baptized 
with great pomp, and a fleet = immediately fitted out for 
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Congo, under the command of Gonſalvo Sorza, who dying 
in his paſſage, was ſucceeded in authority by his nephew Re: 


&erigo 
When they came to land, the king's-uncle, who command- 
ed the province, immediately Me: rn. to be ſolemnly initi- 
ated into the chriſtian religion, which was granted to him and 
his young fon, on Eafter day 1491. The” father was named 
"Manuel, and the fon h Soon | afterwards the 
queen, and eldeft prince received at the font the names of 
Jobn, Eleanor, and Alphonſe, and à war breaking out, the 
whole army was admitted to the rites of chriſtianity, and then 
ſent againſt the enemy. They returned victorious, but ſoon 
3 their faith, and formed a conſpiracy to reſtore 
a powerful oppoſition was raiſed by infidels and apoftates, 
. headed by one of the king's younger ions; and the mite 
fe cn deſtroyed had not Alphonſo pleaded for them and 
r chriſtianity. 
© The enemies of reli ion now became the enemies of Aber 
, whom they accuſed to his father of diſloyalty. His mother, 
queen Eleanor, _ — time by one artifice after 1 ts tl 
e king was calmed ; he then heard the cauſe de- 
Gent, his ſon innocent, and puniſhed his acc: * "with 
cath 
The 5 died ſoon aſter, and the chrone has Ciſputed by 
Aph ported by the chriſtians, and Aquitimo his bro- 
ther, des by the infidels. A battle was fought, Apuiti- 
mo was taken and put to death, and ehriſtianit7 was for a 
time eſtabliſhed in Congo ; but the nation has relapſed into its' 
former follies. 
Such was the ſtate of the Portug ertigngh navigation, Wr, 
1492, Columbus made the daring and proſperous voyage, 
| which gave a new world to European curioſity and European 
cruelty, He had offered his propoſal,” and d his expec- 
tations to king John of Portuga who had flighted him as a 
fanciful and raſh projector, that promiſed what he had not rea- 
ſonable hopes to perform. Columbus had ſolicited other princes, 
and had been repulſed with the ſame indignity ; at laſt J/abelia 
of Arragon furniſhed him with ſhips, and having | found 
America, he entered the mouth of the Tagu in his 
return, and ſhewed the natives of the new country. 
be was admitted to the king's preſence, he acted and talked 
with ſo much haughtineſs, and reflected on the neglect which 
he had undergone with ſo much acrimony, that the courtiers 
who faw their oper ng. offered to — him; but the 
king, 
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king, who knew that he deſerved the r hes that had been 
wy — who now fincerely regret 1 credulity, would 
ſuffer no violence to be offered him, but diſmiſſed him with pre- 
The Portugueſe and Spaniards became now jealous of each 
other's claim to countries which neither had yet ſeen; and the 
Pope, to whom they appealed, divided the new world between 
them by a line drawn from north to ſouth, a hundred leagues 
weltward from Cape Verd and the Azores, giving all that lies 
weſt from that line'to the Spaniards, and all that lies eaſt to the 
Portugueſe. This was no ſatisfactory diviſion, . for the eaſt and 
weſt muſt meet at laſt, but that time was then a great · diſtance. 
According to this grant, the Portugueſe continued their diſ- 
coveries and hecame maſters of much of the coſt 
both of A/rita and the Indies; but they ſeized much more than 
they could occupy, and while they were under the dominion of 
ain, loſt the greater part of their Indian territories 
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A GENERAL PLAN OF EDUCATION. 


Tun E importance of education is a point ſo generally un- 
derſtood and confeſſed, that it would be of little uſe to attempt 
any new proof or illuſtration of its neceffity and advantages. 
At a time when ſo many ſchemes of education have been 
projected, ſo many propoſals offered to the Publick, fo many 
ſchools opened for general knowledge, and ſo many leQures 
in particular ſciences attended; at a time when mankind ſeems 
intent rather upon familiariſing than enlarging the ſeveral arts; 
and every age, ſex and profeſſion, is invited to an acquaintance 
with thoſe Futes, which were formerly ſuppoſed acceflible only 
to ſuch as had devoted themſelves to literary leifure, and dedi- 
cated their powers to ay rat Tg enquiries; it ſeems rather 
requiſite that an - ſhould be made for any further attempt 
to ſmooth a 2 o frequently beaten, or to recommend attaih- 
ments ſo ardently purſued, and fo Oy directed. 
That this general deſire may not be fruſtrated, our ſchools 
ſeem yet to want ſome book, which may excite curioſity by its 
variety, encourage diligence by its facility, and reward appli- 
cation by its In examining the treatiſes yo 
0 
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offered to the youth of this nation, there appeared none. that 
73 not fa in one ot other of theſe eſſential qualities; none 
that were not either unpleaſing, or abſtruſe, or crowded 
A e very rarely applicable to the purpoſes of com- 
f c ᷣ ˙ ⅛˙ 5 
Every man, who has been engaged in teaching, knows with 
how much difficulty youthful' minds are confined to cloſe ap- 
lication, and how readily they deviate to any thing, rather than 
attend to that which is fled 5s a taſk. That this diſpoſi- 
tion, when it becomes incouſiſtent with the forms of educati- 

on, is to be checked, will be readily granted; but fince, 
though it may be in ſome degree obviated, it cannot wholly be 
ſupprefled,, it is ſurely rational to turn it to advantage, by tak- 

ing care that the mind ſhall never want objects on which its fi- 

culties may be uſefully employed. It is not impoffible, that 

this reftlebs deſire of novelty, which gives ſo much trouble to 

the teacher, may be often the ſtruggle of _— 
ſtarting from that to which it is not by nature adapted, and 
travelling in fearch -of ſomething on which it may fix with 
greater ſatisfaction, For without ſuppoſing each man parti- 
cularly marked out by. his genius for particular performances, 

jt may be eaſily conceived, that when à numerous claſs of boys 

is confined indiſcriminately to the ſame forms of compoſition, 

the repetition of the ſame words, or the explication of the ſame 
ſentiments, the employment muſt, either by nature or accident, 

be leſs ſuitable to fone than others; that x bn ideas to be con- 

templated may be too difficult for the apprehenſion of one, and 

too obvious for that of another ; they may be ſuch as ſome un- 

derſtandings cannot reach, though others look down upon 

them whale their regard. Every mind in its progreſs through 


4 


the different ſtages of ſcholaſtick learning, muſt be often in 
one of theſe conditions, muſt either flag with the labour, or 
grow wanton with the facility of the work affigned; and in 
either ſtate it naturally turns aſide from the track before it, 
Wearineſs looks out for relief, and leiſure for employment, 
and wag it is rational to indulge the wanderings of both. 
For the faculties which are too lightly burdened with the buſi- 
neſs of the day, may with great propriety.add to it ſome other 
enquiry; and he that finds himſelt overs wearied by a taſk, 
which perhaps, with all his efforts, he is notable to perform, 
is undoubtedly to be juſtified in addicting himſelf rather to 
eaſier ſtudies, and endeayouring to quit that which is above 
his attainment, for that which nature has not made him inca- 


pable of purſuing with adyantage, . 


/ 


Og 
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That therefore this roving curioſity may not be unſatisfied, 
it ſeems neceſſary to ſcatter in its way ſuch allurements as ma 
withhold it from an uſeleſs and unbounded diffipation ; ſuch 25 
may regulate it without violence, and direct it without re. 
ſtraint; ſuch as may ſuit every inclination, and fit every capa. 

_ city; may employ t::2 ſtronger genius, by operations of rea. 
Jon, and engage the leſs active or forcible mind, by ſupplying 
it with eaſy knowledge, and obviating that deſpondence, 

- which quickly preyails, when nothing appears but a ſucceſſion 
of N and one labour only ccaſes that another may be 
Impo onndd 1; .. N otra £3 Rs 0 | . 
A book intended thus to correſpond with all diſpoſitions, 
and afford entertainment for minds of different powers, is ne- 
ceſſarily to contain treatiſes on different ſubjects. As it is de- 
Agnes for ſchgols, though for the higher daſſes, it is confined 

wholly to ſuch parts of ata as young minds may com- 
prehend; and as it is drawn up for Readers yet unexperienced 

In life, and unable to diſtinguiſh the uſeful from the oſtentati- 

ous or unnecellary parts of ſcience, it is regu'fire that a very 

nice diſtinction ſhould be made, that nothing unprofitable 
ſhould be admitted for the ſake of -pleaſure, nor any arts of at- 
traction neglected, that might fix the attention upon more 
important ſtudies. ee e Oe, 
Theſe conſiderations produced the book which is here of. 
fered to the Publick, as better adapted to the great deſign of 
pleaſing by inſtruction, than any Which has hitherto been ad. 
mittcd into our ſeminaries of literature, - There are not in« 
deed wanting in the world compendiums of ſcience, but many 
were written at a time when philoſophy was imperfeR, as that 
of G. Valla; many contain only naked ſchemes, or ſynoptical 
tables, as that of Stierius; and others are too large and volu- 
minous, as that of Aſtadius; and, what is not to be conſidered 
as the leaſt objection, they are generally in a language, which, 
to boys, is more difficult than the ſubject ; and it is too hard 
tiſk to be condemned to learn a new ſcience in an unknown 
tongue. As in life, ſo in ſtudy, it is dangerous to do more 
things than one at a time; and the mind is not to be harraſſed 
with unneceſſary obſtructions, in a way, of which the natural 
2 unavoidable aſperity is ſuch as too frequently produces 
T. ' 
If the language however had been the only objection to any 
of the yolumes already extant, the ſchools might have been 
ſupplied at a ſmall expence by a tranſlation ; but none could be 
found that was not ſo deſective, redundant, or erroneous, 2 
to be of more danger than uſe. * 


, 
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mine, whether upon every ſingle ſcience there was not ſome 
treatiſe written for the uſe of ſcholars, which might be adapted 
to this deſign, ſo that a collection might be made from different 


authors, without the neceſſity of writing new ſyſtems. This | 


ſearch was not wholly without ſucceſs; for two authors were 


found, whoſe performances might be admitted with little altes 


ration. But ſo widely does this plan differ from all others, 


ſo much has the ſtate of many kinds of learning been 2 ; 


or ſo unfortunately have they hitherto been eultivated, 


none of the other ſubjects were explained in ſuch a manner as 


was now required; and therefore neither care nor expence has 
been ſpared to obtain new lights, and procure to this book the 
merit of an original. GOT TACIT OTE eee 

With what j t the deſign has been formed, and with 
what ſkill it has been executed, the learned world is now to 
determine. But before ſentence ſhalt paſs, it is proper to ex- 


plain more fully what has been intended, that cenſure may not 


be incurred by the omiſſion of that which the original plan did 
not comprehend ; to declare more particularly who they are to 


whoſe inſtructions theſe treatiſes pretend, that a charge of ar- 
rogance and preſumption may be obviated; to lay down the 


reaſons which directed the choice of the ſeveral ſubjects; and 
to explain more minutely the manner in which each particular 
part of theſe volumes is to be uſed. en, en en 

The title has already declared, that theſe volumes are parti- 


cularly intended for the uſe of ſchools, and therefore it has been 
the care of the authors to explain the ſeveral ſciences, of which 
they have treated, in the moſt familiar manner; for the mind 


uſed only to common expreſſions, and inaccurate ideas, does 


not ſuddenly conform itſelf to ſcholaſtick modes of reaſoning, | 


or conceive the nice diſtinctions of a ſubtile philoſophy, and 
may be properly initiated in ſpeculative ſtudies by an introduc- 
tion like this, in which the groſſneſs of vulgar conception is 
avoided, without the obſervation of metaphyſical exactneſs. It 


is obſerved, that in the courſe of the natural world no change 
is inſtantaneous, but all its viciſſitudes are gradual and flow ; - 


the motions of intelle& proceed in the like imperceptible pro- 
greſſion, and proper degrees of tranſition from one ſtudy to 


another are therefore neceſſary ; but let it not be charged upon 


the writers of this book, that they intended to exhibit. more 


than the dawn of GT or Fer to raiſe in the mind 


e bl 


4 


any nobler product than 
powerful inſtitutions may ripen into fruit. - | : 

For this reaſon it muſt not be expected, that in the following 
pages ſhould be found a complete circle of the ſciences ; or 


dms of ſcience, which more 


that 


% 
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that any authors, now deſervedly eſteemed, ſhould be rejected 
tio make way for what is here offered. It was intended by the 

means of theſe precepts, not to deck the mind with ornaments, 
but to protect it from nakedneſs; not to enrich it with afllu- 
ence, but to ſupply, it with neceſſaries. The enquiry therefore 
was not what degrees of knowledge are deſirable, but what are 
in moſt ſtations of le indiſpenſ⸗a 2 required; and. the, choice 
vas determined not by the ſplendor. of any part. of literature 
but by the extent of its uſe, and the inconvenience which in 
neglect was likely to produ e. 
J. The prevalence of this conſideration appears in the firſt 
part, which is apprapriated to the humble purpoſes, of teaching 
to read, and ſpeak, and twrite letters; an attempt of little mag: 
nificence, but in which no man needs to bluſh for having em- 
ployed his time, if honour be eſtimated by uſe, For precepts 
of this kind, howeyer neglected, extend their importance as 
far as men are found who communicate their thoughts one to 
another; they are equally uſeful to the higheſt and the loweſt; 
2 may often contribute to make ignorance leſs inelegant ; 

nd may it not be obſeryed, that they are frequently wanted 
for the embelliſhment even of learning? 0 POS 12 
In order to ſhew the proper uſe of this part, which conſiſts 
of various exemplifications of ſuch differences of ſtyle as re- 
quire correſpondent diverſities of pronunciation, it will be pro- 
per to inform the ſcholar, that there are in general three forms 


* 


bl ſtyle, each of which demands its particular mode of eloeuti, 


on: the familiar, the ſolemn, and the pathetict, That in the 
familiar, he that reads is only to talk with a paper in his hand, 
and to indulge himſelf in all the lighter liberties of voice, as 
when he reads the common, articles of a news- paper, or a cur- 
ſory letter of intelligence or buſineſs, That the ſolemn ſtyle, 
ſuch as that of a ſerious narrative, exacts an uniform ſteadi- 
neſs of ſpeech, equal, clear, and calm. That for the pathe- 
zick, ſuch as an animated oration, it is negeſſary the voice be 
regulated by the ſenſe, varying and riſing with the paſſions. 
Theſe rules, which are the — general, admit a great num- 
ber of ſubordinate obſeryations, which muſt be particularly 
adapted to every ſcholar ; for it is obſervable, that though very 
few read well, yet every man errs ina different way. But let 
one remark never be omitted; inculcate ſtrongly to every 
ſcholar the danger of copying the voice of another; an at- 
os Beſs though it has been often repeated, is always un- 
Ide importance of writing letters with propriety juſtly 
tlaims to be conſidered with cal e, fince, next to the power of 


* 
* LY 
1 £ 
5 
« 


fleaſing with his preſence, every man would wiſh to be able 
to give ve elihe at a e his great art ſhould be dili- 
rently ta ught, the rathe 7 thoſe letters Which are 
moſt uſeful, - and by which the general buſineſs of life is tram 


ſactgd, there are no examples eaſily to be found. It ſeems. the 


n. fault of thoſe who plas ho this part of education, 
ropoſe for the exerciſe: of their ſcholars, oꝶgaſions 
hich 4 4 happen ; ſuch as congratulations and condolenc- 
es, and neglect thoſe without 9 
zs poſſible — inn years without the neceſſity of writing 
panegyricks or epithalamiums; but: ever) man has frequent oc 
caſion to ſtate Lee or demand a ded or make a narra- 
tive of ſome minute incidents of common lite, . On" theſe ſub- 
jects, therefor 40 young perſons ſhould be taught to think juſtly, 
'and write clear 
ſchool into the world without any acquaintance with common 
affairs, and ſtand idle ſpectators of manł ind, in expectation 


that ſome great eyent will give them an opportunity, n 


ir rhetor ick, 


Il. The ſecond place is aſſigned. to geometry; on the 2 | 


neſs of Which it is unneceſſary to expatiate in an 


mathematical ſtudies haye ſo much engaged the attention of 2 8 
- Claſſes of men. This treatiſe is one of thoſe which have been 


borrowed, bein A tranſlation, from the work of Mr, Le Gert; 
and j is not intended as more than the firſt i initiation, In deliver- 


ing the fundamental principles pf genen d it is — to 


roceed by flow ſteps, that each propoſition 
lertood before anothe ws 


rſtood before another is attempted, For fe 1975 


not ſufficien that when a queſtion is 22 in the words of 


the book, the ſcholar likewiſe aan in the words of the 
book return the proper anſwer for this may be only an 


act of memory; not of underſtanding : it is always proper to 


vary the wor of the queſtion, to place the propoſition in dif- 
ferent points of view, and to require of the learner an explana- 
tion in his own terms, informing him however when. they ate 


improper, By this method the ſcholar will become cautious 


and attentive, and the maſter will know with certainty the 
degree of his proficiency, Yet, though this rule is generally 
| night I cannot but recommend a precept of — ” 
when the ſtudent cannot n 

lar part, it ſhould be, for that time, alice till new ite 
ſhall ariſe from ſubſequent obſervation. 


When this compendium. is completely Aa the ſho- 
may proceed to the peruſal of Tacguct, afterwards of Zuchd,- 


imſelf, * then of the modern improvers of geometry, ſuch as 
m. The 


Barrow, Keil, and Sir Iſaac Newton, 
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life cannot proceed. / Ie 


try} oy ſuccinctly, leſt they come from 
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III. The neceffity of ſome acquaintance with geography and 
eftronomy will not be diſputed. "If the pupil is 14 
Of a large fortune, no „e is more neceſſary to him 
than the knowledge of the ſituation of nations, on which their 
intereſts generally depend; if he is dedicated to any of the 
learned profeſſions, it is ſcarcely poſſible that he will not be 
obliged to apply himſelf in ſome part of his life to theſe ſtudies, 
as no other branch of literature can be fully comprehended 
without them; if he is deſigned for the arts of commerce or 
agriculture, ſome general acquaintance with theſe ſciences will 
be found extremely uſeful to him; in a word, no ſtudies afford 
more extenſive, more wonderful, or more ing ſeenes; 
and therefore there can be no ideas impreſſed upon the ſoul, 
which can more conduce to its future entertainment. 
In the —— of theſe ſciences, it will be proper to proceed 
with the ſame gradation and caution as in geometry. And it is 
always of uſe to decorate the nakedneſs of ſcience, by inter. 
ſperſing ſuch obſervations - and narratives as may amuſe the 
mind, and excite curioſity, Thus, in explaining the ſtate of 
the polar regions, it might be fit to read the narrative of the 
- Engliſhmen that wintered in Greenland, which will make young 
minds ſufficiently curious after the cauſe of ſuch a length of 
night, and intenſeneſs of cold; and many ſtratagems of the 
fame kind might be praftiſed to intereſt them in all parts of 
their ſtudies, and call in ord ym to animate their inqui- 
ries. When they have read this treatiſe, it will be proper to 
——— to Varmiuss Geography, and Gregory's 
Aſtronomp. ; DOA Dec, hg 
IV. The ſtudy of chronology and hi/tory ſeems to be one of 


the moſt natural delights of the human mind. It is not eaſy to 


live without inquiring by what means every thing was brought 
into cho; fate" — A now behold 6 0 without oe 
in the mind ſome deſire of being informed concerning the ge- 
nerations of mankind that have been in poſſeſſion of the world 
before us, whether they were better or worſe than oufſelves; 
or what good or evil has been derived to us from their ſchemes, 
ices, and inſtitutions. Theſe are inquiries which hi 
alone can ſatisfy; and hiffory can only be made intelligible by 
ſome knowledge of chronology, the ſcience by which events are 
1 in their order, and the periods of computition are ſet- 
tled; and which therefore aſſiſts the memory by method, and 
enlightens the judgment by ſhewing the nce of one 
jon on Sober: Accordingly it ſhoul — =wa4 br 

- culcated to the ſcholar, that unleſs he fixes in his mind ſome 


— 


- 
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e's of the reſt of the world, he will conſume his life in 
uſe] 


reading, and darken his mind with a crowd. of uncon- 


nected events; his memory will be perplexed with diſtant tranſ- 
actions reſembling one another, and his reflections be lice a 
o__n a fever, buſy aud turbulent, but confuſed and in- 
diſtin > _ _ 7 4-45 : 24 55 25 4 725 bes oof , . ; er. 5 : s 
The technical part of chronology, or the art of computing 
and adjuſting time, as it is very difficult, ſo it is not of bfo- 
lute neceflity, but ſhould however be taught, fo far as it can 
be learned without the loſs of thoſe hours which are required 
for attainments of nearer concern. The ſtudent may join wah 
this treatiſe Le Clerc*s Compendium of Hiſtory ; and afterwar 


may, for the hiſtorical part of chronology, procure Hebvicus's 


Jaacſon's Tables; and, if he is detrous of __— the 
techni ports may firſt peruſe Holder: Account” of Time, 
tavius's Rationarium Temporum; and at length Scaliger de 


Enendatione Temporum. And for inſtruction ia the method of 
his hiſtorical ſtudies, he may conſult Hearn Duttor Hiftori= 


cus, Wheare's Lectures, Rawlinſon's Directions for the Study 


of 'Hiftory; and for ecclctiaſtical hiſtory, Cave and Dogin, 


Haronius and Fleury. 


- 


V. Rhetorick and poetry ſupply life with its higheſt inteller- 


tual pleaſures ; and in the hands of virtue are of. great uſe for 1 


the impreffion of juſt ſentiments, and tion of illuſ- 


trious examples. In the practice of theſe great arts, ſo much 


more is the effect of nature than the effect of education, that 


nothing is attempted here but to teach the mind ſome general 


heads of cbſervation, to which the beautiful p of the beſt 
writers may commonly be reduced. In the uſe of this it is not 
| proper that the teacher ſhould confine himſelf to the examples 

ore him, for by that method he will never enable his pupils 


to make juſt application of the rules; but, having inculcated 


the true meaning of each figure, he ſhould require, them to ex- 
emplify it by their own obſervations, pointing to them the po- 


em, or, in longer works, the book or canto in Which an exam- 
ple may be fo and leaving them to diſcover the particular 


paſſage by the light cf the rules which they have lately learned. 
For a farther progreſs in theſe ſtudies, they may conſult 


DQuintilian and 71 Rhetoric; che aft" of e FB 


beſt learned from Baſu and Bobours in French, together with 
Dryder's Eſſays and Prefaces, the critical Papers of Addiſon, 
Spence on Pope's Odyſſey, and Tr SP relettiones P vefice ; 
but a more accurate 7 ical account is expected from 
ends 1 | da commentary 


* 


*% 


uftor Hiftoricus, Strauchius, the firſt part of Pe- 
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N tle's Art of Poetry, with which 
the Inerature of i f on will be in e 


mented. 

VI. Wich regard to the e of drawing, it is not necef, 
fairy to give any directions, the uſe of the treatiſe bei on 
_ to teach the 1 oe of imitati Hel hgures whi 

annexed. It will be proper to incite the ſcholars to induiry, 
by ſhewing-in other books the uſe. of the art, and informing 
them how much, jt aſliſts the apprehenſion, and relieves the 
memory j and if they are obliged ſometimes to Grits deſcrip- 
tions of engines, utenſils, or nes Sax pieces of den er. 


dip, they will more full the ee 
* hich ſo happily Cotes the wg 1 Ben & and 
eye to receive what cann 9 
Ip — . When they 0 read th 2 treatiſe, and 
rad figures, ger theory may be improved by 
= 5 N and their manual operations by other 
hich may be eaſily procured, 
VII. Zogich, or the art of arranging and connectin deaf 
1 and examining arguments, is univerſally "I, 
N in the utmoſt degree worthy che ambition of 
n oſe hi cheſt honour js to be endued with reaſon ; 
bar it is 8 


ether bo gs ambition has yet been gratifed, 
of. rotiorinabieg. have been much im- 
proved by by. wy 57 5 gown of art, or methodical inſtitutions, The 
gick which for ſo many. ages kept poſſeſſion of the ſchools, 
at laſt been condemned as a mere art of wrangling, of very 
ittle * in the dach of truth; and later writers haye con. 
'tented themſelves with giving an account of the operation of 
2 marking the various ſtages of her progrels, and 
Firing. ome, ſome general rules for. the regulation of hex, condud, 
. theſe writers is here followed; but without a 
ſervile adherence u 20d and Va; endeavours to make im- 
proyements upon E, howeyer laborious, has 
5 if there be 98 in an obſervation very fre 
Juently made, that logicians out of the ſchool do not reaſon 
better than men by thoſe lights which their ſcience 
is ſuppoſed to beſtow, It is _ to be doubted but that logi- 
cians may be ſometimes overborne by their paſſions, or b blind- 
ed by their prejudices; and that a man may reaſon, ill, as he 


may act ill, not wot bars he, does not know what is right, but 
becauſe wo be Noor dit; yet it is no more the fault of 
bis art . rect him when his attention is with- 


1 L ſight that he mi 
Wee eyes, n tis . 


there is no. nne be 14. otherwiſe than i by 11 


1 + * 


the value of truth, and the neceſſity of conqueri 1 7 tis ,aſons 
But logick 1 may likewiſe fail to produce 85 fe 8 upon com- 
mon occaſi ab, for want of bal 17254 juent! familiarl 
plied, till its } recepts may dire he" minc Aae tibly 255 
0 fingers We are regulated by his Knowledge of 
41 be This readineſs of ec. 

uent bo Sherk and therefore it Wil be pk 
eh logick has once learned, the teacher take 9 
Aon, in the moſt eaſy and 55 converſation, t ob- 


ſerve wert its my, are preſerved, and when they are broken z 4 


ind be afterwar "he's read no "author; Nas ce * 
his pupil an account df eve remarka 
breach an the 130% of 1 n 7 whe 


When this yſtem has been di gellel, fi 9 5 thou 5 2 


to proceed farther in the tach of meth 
ee OY ſat, Watts, 75 Clerc,. 
r[tandin 3 and if ere 


e dvi out A DP trial, it A . 9 


LN to Sande "Wa allis acka tho 6) Ari otle. * 

>" excite ee Fo the 1 5 che 

n of the f. mall ſpecimen 0 of new bry inſerted 

3 A ion; which, however, may be 68 nt to put. 
the mind. in motion, and in fome meaſure. to direct C eps ;/ 

but its . may eafily be improved by a philolophick Ae 

ter, who will ery ty ind uland opportunities of turn- 


the attention of his ſcholars to the 515 mplation of the ob- 
that ſurround” them, of la 1265 n the wonderful art 
75 which every part of the uplvefſe is 1 and the pro- 
vidence which governs the Vegetable and min creation. 
may lay Vs en the Relig 85 Phils 1 79 1 
-Theole rg th th 5 : od. 
in ome re to thei, r era "Ron and Aldre- 
v 


* But 19 wied F the reaſon ma 99 1 ag thened 
by leict, or the conceptions of the mind e ilarged by the ſtudy 
of nature, it is neceflary the man be not ſuffered to ell up- 
on them ſo long as to neglect the ſtudy of himſelf, the know- 
ledge of his own ſtation in the ranks of being, and bis Various 
relations to the innumerable multitudes which round him, 
and with which his Maker has ordained him to | united = 
the reception and communication of ha ppineſs, To conſider 

theſe aright is of the greateſt. importance, ſince .from theſe 
aſe _— 2 he cannot neglect. 2 thicy or morality, 


efion is only to be procut- © 


. _ 
- 
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therefore of the ſtudies which ought to b n with the 
7 of reaſon, and only end with life itſelf. Other 

cequitions are merely temporary benefits, except as they con- 
tribute to' illuſtrate the knowledge, and confirm the practice 
of morality and piety, which extend their influence. arty 
the grave, and Increaſe gur k happinet through endleſs 


—_ ' 

net ons, therefore, "mult be inculcated, 2 

ity, ſuch as its importance ought to incite in reaſona- 

bs minds; and for the proſecution of this deſign, fit op 
nities are always at hand. As the importance of Igicl is to 
be ſhewn Wan falſe arguments; the excellence of mo- 
rality is to be diſplayed by proving the deformity, the reproach, 
and the miſery of all deviations from it. Yet it is to be re- 
membered, that the laws of mere morality are no. coercive 
power; and, however they may by conviction of nay fitneſs 
pleaſe the reaſoner in the ſhade, when the 
without impulſe, 'and the appetites are ſeclude ONS their ob- 
jects, they will be of little force againſt the ardour of defire, 
oO e N the pleaſures and tumults of 


the world. To counteract of "temptations, hope 
muſt be excited by the Ned Tremont, 72 by the 
expectation of e dee and virtue may owe her 2 1 
ricks to b e but muſt derive her authority. from 


875 . When therefore the obligations of morality are he oh 
the ſanction of chriſtianity never be forgoien ; by ich it 
will be ſhewn, that the ) iv ſtrength and luſtre to each other; el] 
religion will to be the voice of reaſon, and morality the 
2 of 8 5 this article mult be recommended ully's 
ces, Grotins, Cumber 4 s ature, 
1 the excellent 154 2 't Moral and Klint Eſſays. 
X. Thus far the work is compoſed for the uſe of icholars, 
merely as they are men. But it was thought nec to in- 
troduce ſomething that might be particularly adapted to that 
country for which it is deſigned ; and therefore a diſcourſe has 
been added upon trade and commerce, of which it becomes every 
man of this nation to underſtand at leaſt the general principles, 
as it is impoſſible that any ſhould be high or low enough not, 
to be in ſome degree affi by their declenſion or Xt perity- 
It is — that i ton be * y known 
among us, changes r are advantageous, or 
when the balance of is on he ſide ; what are the pro- 
ducts or manufactures of other countries; and how far one 


nation may in fs * * 5 
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11 


er. The theory of trade is yet hut little under- 

d therefor practice is often Ka real advan- 

tage to the publiek: Nord. might be carried on with more ge- 

neral faccels, if its principles were better conſidered 5 an = | 
excite that attention is our chief deſign. ' Te the peruſal bf 

this book ma 5 7 chat of Mun ew foreign tradt, Sir 7 

fab Child, Locke” upon Cain, Daymmant's Geile, the Brit! 17 

Merchant, Didtionnaire de Commerte, and, for an abſtract or 

a on He] and an. improvement chat may hereafter be 


is 
Me betachlles or and overnment come next to be 
EA. y which men aue he to whom, obedience is 
due, for what it is paid, b e it maß be ut 
required. This knowledge, by ee ae  neceſity, conftitu 
2 5 1 of the education of an 1 5 who profeſſes' to 
prince according to the en and 2 N is himſelf à ſeconda- 
ne, as he patient, conſent, by his repreſentative, to 
== by whic he is bound, and has a right to petition 
reat 4 5 of the nation, whenever he thinks they are 
Hier an act 7 to the intereſt of the 2 | 
munity. "T is therefore a fubje&t to which, the thoughts of 
a young man ought to be directed; 7 A's he may obtain 
ch knowledge 4 may qualify him to act and judge as one of 
people, let him be directed to add to 1 introduction 
Fr Ar 5 ls Nang ifes, NM Bacon's Hiſtorical Diſcourſe on the 
Ind and Government of England, Temple's Introduftion, Locke 
n Government, Zouch's Elementa Furis Civilis, Plato Redi- 
rms 2 Hiſtory of Parliaments, and Hoaker”s La. 
aftical Poli 
XII. Haring thus ſupplied the young ſtudent with know- 
| 1 edge, it remains now that he 5 its application; and that 
=P ualified to act his part, he be at laſt taught to chuſe it. 
is purpoſe a ſection is added upon human life and man- 
5k in which he is cautioned againſt the danger of indulging 
his paſſions, of vitiating his habits, and depraving his ſentiments. 
He is inſtructed in theſe points by three fables, two of which 
were of the higheſt — in W. ancient Pagan world. 
But at this he i 2 not to reſt if he expects to be wiſe and 


happy, he muſt diligently ſtudy the ScrIPTUREs of G. 
uch is the book now propoſed, as the firſt initiation into 
the knowledge of things, which has been thought by many ta. 
be too long delayed in the preſent forms of education. Whe- 
ther the complaints be not often ill-grounded, 1 perhaps be 
oy but it is at leaſt reaſonable to ge 


reater 
ep 
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proficiency tight ſometifies be made; nowledpe 
might be more early « fie. ee "and that Ale Poppin d | 
allowed, without injury to bets to ſpend 
- upon uſeful employments, wh 55 : A LA 00 in . 
and play; therefore the Na 75 Wa 0 
periment, by which, if it fils, nob if 1 15 he 
eds, ll i ue ages the world nap. nd aan 
| 1 or Prey t v N to [i dier 
uſe Tale omen whi 5 VR or inc Aged; F and in 
ſame ſenſe fe FRE life, by, | 
| 2 Gd haye een Joſt, _ gon Lag even 
erate of, ys. . Pt . upon th to whom 
the care of our youth. is:conmitted; and a dus ſenſe of the im- 
0 a 5 5 gull with beg: 2 upon them c encou- 
e a work hic yes the f improving education. 
I: 2. © Thall up &ri; 


f the followi 
Bd Seat e ollowing 


e of amendment ; if any thing ean be added or al- 
tered, ſo as to render the 3 l ent of knowledge more ea; 
the Editor will be extremely obliged to any gentleman, parti- 

.cularly thoſe who are engaged i in the 2 5 of teaching, for 
ſuch bints or obſervations ;as may tend towards » 8, improve- 
ment, and will ſpare neither e e WE 


eee who 


— WR a ns DDD 2»„' s — 80 . ˙ A « z: „ 2% RIS 5 


5 771 5 KT . 
II an at Vert 1 . Lr or agen - . 


ry; 1 gd 
r * * — A e 2 1A 
2 gte 2 Wo iſo "4 aft 15 of vie TN, a; 
: 475 1 1 22166 5 Hitch hi ad ts 8 1 80 21 
1 00) eee uw #10 [730 * 0 2810 2400 T as l 10 
t en 5 Se ofhs . I 340 d 
en nf) | 0 Ts Y ; 1 31 1 ET! el ; 
4 2 CTIONART*. 
ROLT% wy 
9 oem 1200 ne 004 rad etz To's 
7 IOC 201. e714 Fre ( % 74 44 25 ut! i +: 7; et 2 A 
| | E GAGs A919 
eo. n - | Fires _—_— 135 . bs 10 
l. 
No ener, 1s wn Si thay; chat which. authors 
form of the — their labours will find among 
mankind. 8 . Tees 2 -book, whatever it 
be, without Nato the moment when the 


publick attention is NG 5 hos „ and the world is diſpoſ-- 
ed in a particular manner to learn the art which he ynderiakes 
to teach. y $5754 45 £4. + r. iel 

The writers of t this . are not far exempt f Boob 
demical prejudices, but that they 1 pleaſe themſelves 
with imagining, that they have reſerved their labour to a 
propitious conjuncture, and that this is the Proper time For Ye 
publication of a Dictionary of Commerce, | 

The predictions of am author are very far from infallibility "I 
but in juſtification of ſome degree of confidence it may be pro- 
perly obſerved; that there was never from the earlieſt ages a 
time in which trade ſo much engaged the attention of manxinid, 
or commercial gain was ſought with ſuch” general emulation. 
Nations which 2 e hitherto cultivated: no art but that of war, 
nor conceived any means of encreaſing, riches but by. plunder, 
are awakened to more inoffenſive induſtry, Thoſe whom the 
poſſeſſion of ſubterraneous treaſures. — 9 long diſpoſed. to ac- 
commodate themſelves by foreign induſtry, are at laſt. con- 
vinced that idleneſs never will be rich. "The merchant is now 
invited to * parts manufactures are e in all cities, 


Vor. I. . 6 F | +1. and 


* A new Diftiona of Trade Ki aids compiled from 
the Infotmation of . moſt eminent Merehants, and from the 
Works of the beſt Writers on commercial Subjects in. all _ 
* guages, by Mr. Role. Folio) 1757. | 


& 
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cantile companies, and preparing to traffick in the remoteſt 
Nor is the form of this work leſs popular than the ſubject. 
It has lately been the practice of the learned to range know- 
| ledge by the alpl and publiſh dictionaries of every kind 
of literature. This practice has perhaps been carried too far 
by the force-of faſhion. Sciences, in themſelves: ſyſtematical 
and coherent, are not very properly broken into ſuch fortui- 
tous diſtributions. © A dictionary of arithmetiek of Ly er 
can ſerve only to confound : but commerce, confidereg in its 
whole extent, ſeems to refuſe any other method of arrangement, 
as it compriſes innumerable particulars unconnecte with each 
other, among which there is no reaſon why any ſhould be firſt 
3 ak better than is furniſhed by the letters that compoſe 

r names. 717 F 


We cannot indeed boaſt ourſelves the inventors of a ſcheme 


the 
thus 


cioully, and arrangi 
But to hiin'who el. 

e bounds of nature and of art, the taſk of ſelection 

method will appear ſufficient to overburden induſtry and 
diſtract attention. Many branches of commerce are ſub-di- 
vided into ſmaller and ſmaller parts, till at laſt they become ſo 
minute as not eaſily to be noted by obſervation. Many inte- 
reſts are ſo woven among each other as not to be diſontangled 
without long enquiry ; many arte rr 


 ROET% DICTIONARY. ah 
wi many pradtices necelſey to be known, are camel on in 


Dre 
But the is portance to 
maritime nation, that no lahour can be though og e ä 
information may be obtained; and 8 — | 
© wil oe hv reſo comp that of whe Ye might 

juſtly expect to any thing is omi 

py pe e ee ne 
yolure intended to contain whatever is ſite to be known 
by every trader, neceſſarily becomes ſo miſcellaneous arid un- 
connected as not to be eaſily reducible to heads 4 fince we 
pretend in ſome meaſure to treat of traffic as a ſGetice, and to 
make that regular and n Which has 1 


eee wil of 

oh the mind to take a 

of this deſigg. | 
nere which we here offer uf public, | 

as worn ena he. e 222 


ide anten or fubjecs of traffic are nen n bought 
and old, and include therefore every manufacture of art, and 
amoſt every production of nature. hv. 8 5 
In giving an account of the commodities of nature, whether 
thoſe which are to be uſed in their original ſtate, as drugs and 
or thoſe which become uſeful when they receive à new 
from human art, as flax, cottan, , and metals, we ſhall 
hew the places of their production, the manner in which 
grow, the art of cultivating or collecting them, their difcrimi- | 
nations ae ren by which the beſt” ſorts are known from 
the worſe, and genuine from fictitious, the arts by which they 
are counterfeited, the caſualties by which. they ate impai 


and the practices by Wa the Ae pee e 5 


We ſhall likewiſe ſhew their virtues and uſes, and trace them 
through all the changes which they undergo. 3 

The hiſtory of manufastures is likewiſe delivered. Of 
every artificial commodity the manner in which it is made is in 
ſome meaſure deſcribed, though it muſt be remembered, that 

manual operations are ſcaree to be conveyed by any words to 
bim that has not ſeen them. Some general notions may how= 
ever be afforded ; it is eaſy to cemprehend, that plates of iron 
re formed by the preſſure of rollers,” and bars by the ſtrokes of 
3 that a Cannon PP and that an anviF is . 
| 2 
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But as m to know when their 
goods are well wrought, than by what means, care has been 
taken to name the places where every manufacture has been 
carried furtheſt, and the marks by which its excelleney may 
2 e ade ood! all 

e places of trade are u ports, citi or 
tons eo os are eſtabliſhed, manufactures 7 __ 
or any commodities are bought and ſold advantag 
part % our work includes an enumeration of eng. all Bs 
remarkable places in the world, with ſuch an accoynt of their 
ſituation, cuſtoms, and al gs as the, merchant would re- 
gore, who being to oye a new trade in any fo _ 
try, was yet ignorant of the commodities of wer 

the manners of the inhabitants. 

But the chief attention of the Wide 51 conſeq 
of the author wha writes for merchants, ought to 3 7 
ed upon the means of trade, which — all the know 
and practice neceſſary to the ſkilful and ſucceſsful 5 
of commerce. 

The firſt, of the means of trade is proper education, which 
may confer à competent ſkill in numbers; to be afterwards 
completed in the counting-houſe, by obſervation of the man- 
ner of ſtating accounts, and regu books, which is one 
of the few arts which having been ſtudied in proportion to its 
importance, is carried as far as uſe can require. The count- 
ing-dovie of. an accompliſhed merchant is a ſchool of method, 

the great ſcience may be learned of ranging particulars 
under generals, of bringing the different parts of a trankc- 
tion together, and of TR at one view a long ſeries. of 
dealing and exchange. Let no man venture into large buſineſs 
while he is i gnorant of the 3 of regulating books ; never 

Tet him imagine that any degree of-natural abilities will enable 
him x jm this e. or preſerve multiplicity of affairs 

from eee confuſion. | 

This is the ſtudy, without which all other ſtudies will be of 
little avail ; but this alone i is not ſufficient. It will be neceſ- 
ſary to learn many other things, which however may be eaſi / 
included in the preparatory inſtitutions, ſuch as an exact know. 
- ledge of the weights 0 meaſures of different countries, 
ſome ſkill in g y and on ation, with which this book 
* perhaps 15 ſupply him. 2 

n e conſidered as part of the ſkill of a merchant, 
is included not ſo much the art of ſteering a ſhip, as the know- 
ledge of the ſea-coaſt, and of the different parts to which his 
cargoes are n the cuſtoms to be _ the paſſes, n. 


— 
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# certificates to be procured; the hazards of every voyage, 
ind the true rate of inſurances. To this muſt be added, an 
acquaintance with the policies and arts of other nations, as 
yell thoſe to whom the commodities are ſold, as of thoſe 
who carry goods of the ſame kind to the ſame market; and 
who are therefore to be watched as rivals endeavouring to 
take rang of every error, miſcarriage, or debate. 
The chief of the means of trade is money, of which our late 
refinements in traffick haye made the knowledge extremely 
dificult. The merchant muſt not only inform himſelf of the 
various denominations and yalue of 2 coins, together 
with their method of, counting and reducing ;. ſuch as the mil- 
Jeries of Portugal, and the livres of France; but he mult 
earn what -n of more pace n - the N of 
exchanges, the nature of current r, the principles upon 
which * ſeveral banks of Br eſtabliſhet, the real 
value. of funds, the true credit of 2 companies, with all 
the ſources of profit, and poſſibilities of Ioſſ s. 
All this he muſt learn merely as a private dealer, attentive 
only to his on advantage; but as every man ought to con- 
fider himſelf as part of the commfinity to which he belongs, 
and while he proſecutes his own intereſt to E likewiſe 
that of his country, it is neceſſary for the trader to look abroad 
upon mankind, and ſtudy many queſtions which are perhaps 
more properly political than mercantile, , 
le ought therefore to conſider very accurately the balance 
of trade, or the proportion between things exported and im- 
ported: to examine what kinds of commerce are unlawful, 
cither as being expreſsly prohibited, becauſe detrimental to the 
manufactures or other intereſt of his country, as the exporta- 
tion of ſilver to the Ea/t-Indies, and the introduction of French 
commodities ; or unlawful in itſelf, as the traffick for negroes. 
He ought to be able to ſtate with accuracy, the benefits and 
miſchiefs of monopolies,-and excluſive companies; to enquire. 
into the arts which have been practiſed by them to make them+ 


ſelves neceſſary, or by their opponents to make them odious. 


He ſhould inform himſelf what trades are declining, and what 
are improveable; when the advantage is on our ſide, and when 
on that of our rivals, ; | . 
The ſtate of our colonies is alwa to be diligently ſurveyed, 
that no advantage may be loſt which they can afford, and that 
every opportunity may be improved of encrealing their wealth 
and power, or of ear Pra them uſeful to their mother country. 
There is no knowledge of more frequent uſe than that of 
duties and impoſt, whether cuſtoms 40 at the ports, or ex- 


ciſes levied upon the manufacturer. uch of the proſperity of 
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a trading nation depends upon duties properly apportioned; fo 
this what e the anon theap, Td Int by of ok 
only to luxury may in Gme meaſure atone to the publick 
for the miſchiet done to individuals. Duties may often be ſo 

ulated as to become uſeful even to thoſe that pay them ; 
may be likewiſe ſo unequally impoſed as to diſcou. 
3 depreſs induſtry, and give temptation to fraud 


Too teach all this is the deſign of the Commercial Diction. 
ry; which, though immediately and primarily written for the 
merchants, will be of uſe to every man of buſineſs or curioſi. 
ty. There is no man who is not in ſome degree a merchant, 
who has not fomething to buy and ſomething to fell, and who 
does not therefore want ſuch inſtructions as may teach him 
the true value of poſſeſſions or commodities, 2 
I ̃ be deſeriptions of the productions of the earth and water, 
which this volume will contain, may be equally pleaſing and 
uſeful to the latiſt with any other natural hiſtory; and 
the r i various manufac Oe 8 no con- 
temptible body of experimental phi The deſcriptions 
of AN Bes ma inftrudt the => ks as as if 
they were found in books appropriated only to his own ſcience; 
ad the doctrines of funds, inſurances, currency, monopolies, 
exchanges, and duties, is ſo neceſſary to the politician, that 
without it he can be of no uſe either in the council or the 
ſenate, nor can fpeak or think juſtly either on war or trade. 
We therefore hope that we ſhall not repent the labour of 
compiling this work, nor flatter ourſelves unreaſonably, in 
predicting a favourable reception to a book which no condition 
of life can render uſeleſs, which may contribute to the advan- 
age of all that make or receive laws, of all that buy or ſell, of 
All that wiſh to keep or improve their poſſeſſions, of all that de- 
I 


fire to he rich, and all that defire to be wiſe 
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TRANSLATION 
or 


FATHER. Logo VOYAGE. 
| ro ABYSSINIAY,. | 


Ta: following ren i ener and enterta rain 
the difſertations accompan Judicious and 
ſtructive, that e 

need of no pale whatever cenſures may fall on th per 


The P traveller, contrary to the general yeinof bie 3 
countrymen, has amuſed his reader with no romantick abſur. 
dities or incredible ſictions; whatever he relates, whether trus 
er not, is at leaſt probable; and he who tells nothing exceed» 
ing the bounds of probability, has a ri ee E6e 
n & him. 
by his modeſt and unaffecbed narration, to haye 
lee 
the life, —_ to have conſulted his ſenſes, not his imagination, 
NT 
| aur prey without tears; c 
Lr ere 


2 " 
- 3 4 
l * 
4 * 71 * 
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* For an account of Abbes, fr 4 Life of Dr Joni 
by the editar. | 
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The reader will here find no regions curſed with irremedia, 
ble brenn DR A with ont udn fecundity; no — 


tual g — funſhine ; nor are the nations 
ſcribed either devoid of all ſenſe of humanity, or conſummate 


in all private and ſocial virtues: here are no Hottentots Wy 
religion, polity or articulate 


Janguag no Chin 7 
polite, and e x/ For 5 Reilled in all Fa 5 0 di 


what will always be diſcovered by a diligent and l in. 
quirer, that wherever human nature is to be found, there is a 
mixture of vice and virtue, à conteſt of paſſion and reaſon; and 
that the Creator doth not appear partial in his diſtributi 
but has balaneed(in moſt countries their articular i inconveris 
ences by particular favours, 

In this account of the miſſien, where his veracity is moſt to 
be ſuſpected, he neither exaggerates overmuch the merits of 


. thejeluits, 4 if we conſider the partial 4 by % 7 


gueſe to thei corintrymen, by the jeſu 


y Ho papiſts to their church, nor aggravates ers vices. of of te 


Abyſſinians ;* but if the realer Will Bot be fatified with a popiſh 


account of a popiſh miſſion, he may have recourſe to the Hiſ- 


tory of the Church of Abyſſinia, , written by Dr. Geddes, in 
# Mae Wit : 


which he will find the actions rings of the miſſionaries 
placed in a different light, though the ſame in which Mr. L. 


* with al his zeal: for the Faurch, appents to ap 
a 1 1 
N Jevened aer ter, Wen valuable for his A 
Jes nid more to be eſteemed for having, dared 
freely, in the midſt of France, to declare his diſapprobation of 


8 wh patriarch Oviede's 2 8. 5 who was continuall 


3 PREP up-their drums for miſ- 
. might by cer = ns on er in their 
pro te on 2 true wor- 

nip of the ropagte by & e * 

s is not eaſy to forbear der fefleGitiy with how little nch 
men profeſs themſelves the followers of >-JESUS, who left this 
eat characteriſtick to his diſciples, -that they ſhould be known 
loving one ap ara by univerſal and unbounded —_— and 
benevolence. 

Let us ſuppoſe an inhabitant of Wa amen wad? ſuperior 
bred f dogs — in the ways of men, having read and con- | 


of the goſpel," eee of of our 54+ 


viour, to come down in ſearch of the true church, if he would 


"6 a 3 P * | , 75 * PE # 4-7 7 2 
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in after it * 1885 the inſolent, and the op- 
* ; 


* 


or FAT HER-LOBO's Nan =» 


ive; among thoſe who are continual 1 28 | 

on over ſouls a8 well as bodies; — — 
- ed in procuring to themſelves im E for thi 191 ce ain 
villanies, 5 Kid methods of deſtroying their fellow=crea- 
tutes, not for their orimes but their errors? Tf hewould'not” 
ap to meet beneyolence' engage in maſſacres, or to find 
mercy in à egurt of inquiſition, R e would not look for the true 
church in the church of Romy.” * 

Mr. Le Gfand has given in one Uiſertatio an example of 
great moderation, in deviating | from the temper of his religi- 
on; but in che others bas left proofs, that learning and hon 
ate often too weak Wop LOG ce, He has Rd no ſcru- 
ple of preferring the ne of father Du Bernat te the 
writings'of all the Portugueſe Jefaits, to bag he allows | 
zeal, but little learning, without givi y other reaſon than” | 
that his favourite bs, A „ wy 1 writing only to 
Frenchmen and to papiſts: a proteſtant would be defirous to 
know, he muſt mee, tht father Dit Reva Had ® 
cooler or more kno! Ate; ad why one man, whoſe ac- 
count is 9 is not more ellrely to be W than many 
agreeing in the ſame accdunt. '® | ; 

If the Portugueſe were biaſſed by particula* views, 
another bias equally powerful may have deflected the French- 
man from the truth; ay eyidently write with contrary de- 
ſigns : the Portugueſe e their — ſeem more neceſ- 
fary, re to SN in the ſtrongeſt light the differences 
between the Abyſſinian and Roman church; but the 13 
Ludoſſus laying hold on the advantage, reduced theſe 
writers to prove their conformi 

Upon the whole, the controverſ) ſeems of no great impor- 
tance to thoſe who believe the Holy Scriptures ſufficient to ' 
teach the way of ſalvation; but, of whateyer moment it may 
be thou ht, are no proofs ſuſkicient to decide it, 

' His diſcourſes on indifferent ſubjects will divert as well 
as inſtru; and if either in or in the relation of 
father Lobo, any argument ſhall appear unconvincing, or 
deſcription obſcure, they are defects incident to all mankind, 
which however are not too raſhly to be imputed to the 
authors, being een 2 more juſtly 15 15. on 
the tranſlator, | 

In this tranſlation (if it may be ſo called) great liberties- 
have been taken, a0 r juſtifiable or eee ſhall be 
fairly — * and - te judicious pure ers . 
or n them. | | 
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Several memorials and letters, which are f. . 
end of the difſertations 3 
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Tasse mtr gr gg 
men ties extenii ve 

till — 2 ting are become rather — than 
inſtructive to 4 though almoſt every ſpecies of com- 
poſition has been the ſubject of — Hae wa | 
Pot to definitions, 1 and Nt en 


"as no critic of note, within my — 

has hitherto thought e iptiant worthy of a minute 

examination, or ee tholp beau- 
ties and defeRts, 


The reaſons of this neglest it is uſeleſs toenquite, and per- 
haps impoſſible to diſcover z it might be juſtly expected that 
tis kind of writing would have been the. S topic of 
criticiſm, and that ſelf. love might have produced ſome regard 
for it, in thoſe authors that have crowded libraries with elaborate 
erden upon Sorry ſince to afford a ſubject for heroick 


| den * 
8 —— and therefore — g ono 
in providing that his memory may not ſuffer by an unſkilful' 


ick, - 
L pejudices in front qutquiey uſeyre have any 


part in the regulation of our ſtudies, EriTarns ſeem i 


to more than common regard, as they are probably of the ſame = 


2 with PR of — The moſt "te 7 __ in 
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methods of preſerving their own memory, or that of their be- 
nefactore, would doubtleſs ineline them not to neglect any 
eafier means by which the ſame ends might be obtained. Na- 
ture and reafon have diQated to every nation, that to preſerve 
good actions from oblivion, is both the intereſt and duty of 
mank ind: and therefore we find no people acquainted with the 
uſe of letters, that omitted 2 the tombs of their heroes 
and wiſe men with panegyrical inſcriptions. _ + - | 
Do examine, therefore, in what the perfection of EpiTarns 
conſiſts, and what rules are if bg obſerved in compoſing them, 
will be at leaſt of as much uſe as other critical enquiries ; and 
. for aſſigning a few hours to ſuch diſquiſitions, great examples 
at | if not ſtrong. reaſops, 72 pleased. 
An Errrarn, as the word itſelf implies, is an inſcription 
on the tomb, and in its moſt extenſive import may admit indiſ- 
criminately ſatire or praiſe. Hut as malice has ſeldom pro- 
duced monuments of defamation, and the tombs hitherto raiſ- 


c ed have been the work of friendſhip and benevolence, cuſtom 


has contracted the original latitude of the word, ſo that it ſig- 
niſies in the general acceptation an inſcription engraven on 6 
tomb in honour of the perſon deceaſ ct. 
As honours are paid to the dead in order to incite others to 
the imitation of their excellences, the prineipal intention of 
Exrrarus is to perpetuate the examples of virtue, that the 
tomb of à good man may ſupply the want of his preſence, 
and veneration for his memory produce the ſame effect as 
the obſervation of his life. Thoſe Eyrraphs are, therefore, 
the moſt perfect, which ſet virtue in the ſtrongeſt light, and 
are beſt adapted to- exalt the reader's ideas and rouſe his emu- 
lation. 1 . © Wide 77 % 6 7 
To this end it is not always neceſſary to recount the actions 
of a hero, or enumerate the writings of a philoſopher; to 
imagine ſuch informations neceſſary, is to detract from their 
characters, or to ſuppoſe their works mortal, or their atchieve- 
ments in danger of being ai gr The bare name of ſuch 
men anſwers every purpoſe of a long inſcription. > 24 
Had only the name of Sir IsAAc NRW To been ſubjoined 
to the deſign upon his monument, inſtead of a long detail of 
his diſcoveries, which no philoſopher can want, and which 
none but a philoſopher: can underſtand, thoſe, by whoſe direc- 


tion it was raiſed, had done more honour both to him and to 
: 1280 2 N . ; 4 - "—_— - 


This indeed is a commendation which it requires ho geni- 
us to beſtow, but which can never become vulgar or contemp- 
tible, if beſtowed with judgement; . 


e i 
* 


* 
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guces many men of merit-faperior*to'pahegyrict. None but | 

the firſt nan es can ſtand unaſſiſted againſt the attacks of time; 
and if men raiſed to reputation by accident "qr caprice, haue 
nothing biit their names engraved on their tombs, there is 
danger leſt in a fer years, the inſeription require an intetpte- 
ter. Thus have their expectations been diſappointed who ho- 

noured Pics of Minna with this ponipous epitapn. 
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His name, then celebrated in the remoteſt corners aue 


earth, is now almoſt forgotten; and his works, then ſtudlie 
admired, and applauded, are now mouldering in obſcurity.” © 
Next in dignity to the, bare name is a ſhort character ſim- 
ple and unadorned, without exaggeration, ſuperlatives, or rhe- 
torick, Such were the inſcriptions ini uſe among the\Romans, 
in which the victories gained by their emperors were com- 
memorated by a ſingle epithet; as Cæſar Germanitus,” Cæſar 
Dacicus, Germanichi, *Ulyricus. Such would be this epitaph, 
Isaacus NEwrownus, nature lepibus inueſtipatis,” hic quieſcit. 
hut to far the greateſt part of mankind à longer encomium 
is neceſſary for the publication ef their virtues, and the pre- 
ſervation of their memories; and in the compolition of theſz 
it is chat art is principally required, and pfecepts therefore. 
n e 
In writing ErITAPRHS, one circumſtance is to be conſider- 
ed, which affects no other compoſition; the place in Which 
they are now commonly found reſtrains them q a_ particular 
air of ſolemnity, and debars them from the admiſſion of all 
lighter or gayer ornaments. In this it is that the ſtyle cf an 
EeiTaen neceſſarily differs from that of ai EI ECT. The 

cuſtom of þurying our dead either in or near our churches, 


perhaps originally faunded on a rational deſign of fitting the 
mind for religious exerciſes, by laying before it tne moſt af- 
fecting proof of the uncertainty of life, makes it proper to 
exclude from our EPITAPHS all ſuch alluſions as are contra y 
to the doctrines for the propagation of which the churches are 
erected, and to the end for which thoſe who peruſe the mo- 
numents muſt be ſuppoſed to come thither. Nothing is, there- 
fre, more ridiculous than to copy the Riman inſcriptions, 
which were engraven on ſtones by the highway, and compoſed 
by thofe who generally reflected on mortality only to excite in 
themſelves and others a quicker reliſh of plerſure, and a more. 
luxurious. .enjoyment . of life, and wheſ? regard for the dead 
STEP. | 1 6 e:tendd 


primitive chriſtians, was their n. 
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extended no farther than wiſh that th d might l.. 
1 | 1 | | 4 Ne ati ae 96 
bf) alluſions to the heathen mythology are therefore, abſurd, 
and e . for the ſenſeleſs remains of a dead man imper- 

tinent and ſuperſtitious. One of the firſt diſtinctions of the 

iſtians, was their neglect W 
on the dead, in which they are very . rationall ded by 
their apologiſt in Minutius Felix. We laviſh no flowers 
« nor odours on the dead,” ſays he, <. becauſe they have no 
e ſenſe of fragrance or of beauty.” We profeſs to reverence 
the dead, not for their ſake, but for our own, Tt is therefore 
always with indignation or contempt that I read he pines 


- 


Et fama eternum vivis, divine Potta, __ 
Hlic placida jaceas requie, cuſiodiat urnam - __ 
Cana, Fides, wigilent que perenns Lampade Muſe 1 _ 
Sit ſacer ille locus, nec quis temerarius auſit 3 
FSacrilega turbare manu venerabile buſtum, | 
Intadti maneant, maneant per ſacula dulces. 
CowLEil cineres, ſerventque zmmboile Saum. 


To pray that the aſhes of 2 friend may lie undiſturbed, and 
that the divinities that favoured him in his life, may watch for 
ever round him to preſerye his tomb from violation, and drive 
ſacrilege away, is only rational in him who believes the ſoul 
intereſted in ths repoſe of the body, and'the powers which he 
invokes for its protection able to preſerve it. To cenſure 
fuch expreſſions as contrary to religion, or as remains of hea- 
then ſuperſtition, would be too grow a degree of ſeverity. I 
condemn them only as uninſtructive and unaffecting, as too 
ludicrous for reverence or grief, for chriſtianity and a temple. 

'That the defigns and decorations of monuments ought like- 
wiſe to be formed with the ſame to the ſolemnity of the 
place, cannot be denied: it is an eſtabliſhed principle, that all 
ornaments owe their beauty to their propriety. The fame 
glitter of dreſs that adds graces to gaiety f youth, would 

make age and dignity contemptible. Charon with his boat is 
far from heightening the awful grandeur of the univerſal judg- 
ment, though drawn by Angelo himſelf; nor is, it eaſy to ima- 

ine a greater abſurdity than that of Fre g the walls of a 
chriſtian temple with the figure of Ham leading a hero to 
battle, or Cupids ſparting round a virgin. The pope who 


2 
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faced the atues of the deities at, the tomb, | Sommer 
b, in hy pions, toes Golly, to to be defended, 


1 bn ee a hn ee 8 


to the pallenger a cuſtom which an | judicious ve on for 
antiquity introduced a at the nl of 1 | 


among many others, Paſeratius ſuffered vl 10555 him in his We 
ErITAPH. upon the heart of Henry king of France, who. was « 
ſtabbed by « monk, i e Ove, to be inſert⸗ 

ech for the Leto of w. beautiful even. ROOT 


may become, | in che hands of a Mo e, 74nd ery; 
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: deceaſed, — 
the no- 
e l See is not 
to be omitted ʒ nor Graz - Fo hore ought RL oe pt ne- 
y ri TD 
Tack Late” ag ur for whom they were compoſed, 
may be ſought to no purpoſe, being only prefixed on the mo- 
nument. - To expoſe. the abſurdity of this omiffion, it is only 75 
neceſſary to aſk how the E which-have outlived ihe ES 
tones on which they were 2 would have contributed -, \ 
oe ET TSS ee the names of | 
vale whom they celebrated, a 1 0 


» 


to our imitation. "The EprTAPH compoſed by Ennis Tor his 
own tomb, has both the faults laſt mentioned, e 


7 5 Nemo me decoret lacrumii, nic fimera, fin 
Faͤaarit. Car? vilito div per ora virum. _ 


The reader of this EptTAaPH receives ſcarce, any idea fron: 
it; he neither conceives any veneration for the man to whom 
it belongs, nor is inſtructed by what methods this boaſted re- 

| a ſepy inſcription is profeſſedly a panegyrick, 
and, therefore, 5 confined = | kiftctical bett 215 
ought always to be written with regard to truth. No man 
ought to be commended for virtues which he never poſſeſſed, 
but whoever is curious to know his faults muſt enquire after 

them in other places; the monuments of the dead are not in- 
tended to perpetuate. the memory of crimes, but to exhibit 

patterns of virtue. On the tomb of Metenas his luxury is 
not to be mentioned with his munificence, nor is the proſcrip- 
tion to find a place on the monument of Auguſtus,” 
The beſt ſubjeR for EyiTaAPns is private virtue; virtue ex- 
erted in the fame circumſtances in which the bulk of: mankind 
are placed, and which, therefore, may admit of many imitators. 
He that has delivered his country from oppreſſion, or freed the 
world from ignorance and error, can excite the emulation of 2 
yery ſmall number ; but he that has Yepelled the temptations 
bf poverty, and diſdained to free himſelf from diftreſs at the 
© expence of his virtue, may animate multitudes, by his ex- 
ample, to the ſame firmneſs of heart and ſteadineſs of reſolu- 


Of this kind. cannot forbear the mention of two Greek in- 
fcriptions; one upon a man whoſe writings are well known, 


the other upon a perſon whoſe memory is preſerved only in her 
Miko both 2 


Een in who both lived jn favery, the moſt elner 
te in human life: „ os ace | 
„ f : ; a N 2 


0, 


rar ON. BPITAPHS. : 3p 


| * re caferi Yo) 1g 82 ee gens 
ZosiNA, gue ſolo lim corpore 250 orig 8 
Oper nile pop A 


„ Zosna, who in her life could 3 en- ; 
| Raye, now finds hex body likewiſe ſear berg” 


1 is impoſſible to read this Err Arn without being animat- 


ed to bear the evils of — ns eeling to ſupport the 
dgnity of human nature under the mo afflictions, 


both by —— example of the heroine, ere pen of grid we _— | 
and the p rape yi that ſtate in which to uſe the language of 
IS, 


the inſpired Wwri The oor ceaſe from their labours, and ; 
the weary be at reſt.” —— 5 
The e e Stick philoſopher ; ; 


Servus Epictetus, ebe, corpore vixi 155 2 : ; 
| Pauperieque Tru, curaque prima Deum. 5 


>» Er1cTzTvs, who lies here, was a ſlave and a — 8 
Na an he beggar in the po and th favourite of raven,” 
Ia this diſtich-is campeiſedthe nableh yatiegyries; ial FED 
moſt important inſtruction. We may learn from ity that vir-⸗ Fo 
_— icable in no condition, ſince Epi fetus could re- 
himſelf to the regard of Heaven, e th re wi 
= of pov erty and ſlavery: ſlavery 
been found ſo 9 en; — 


fave and a thief are expteſſed by the ſame word. 45 we may 
be likewiſe admoniſhed by it, — to lay any ſtreſs on a mint 
outward circumſtances, 5 — mate of his real va- 


1 — — che cripple, ber r ew 
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right to have that 


exclamations, —— by "undigeſted narrati yes; to'ſhew 
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It is allowed WWW 
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e 
national affairs, and in which he 
For whatever may be 
urged by miniſters, or thoſe —— 2 — 
WE of NETS — . ee 
I ge me —.—.— 

rever- 


Tui 
to be 1 . 


ts or general 
ty, to ſhew, by what cauſes every event ws produced, and 
. ere with 


diſtinct particularity what rumour always huddles in general 


whence 


r and whence it may 
be 


and honeſtly to lay before the people what en- 
can gather of the paſt, conjefture can eftimate of 


The general ſubjedt of the preſent war is ſufficiently known. 


OBSERVATIONS on Tat STATE, dee. th 


ind that the French and Englib quarrelled about the bounda- © 
about 
. 

10 uh neither can occupy and the dif- 
— the natural lords, and 8 Such 
2 GP Nee N 

r party 
It may indeed be a | that the Jadiqne have granted large 
tracts of land both to one and the other; but theſe grants can 
add little to the of our titles; till it be experienced how | 
they were obtained: if they were extorted by violence, or 
induced by fraud by threats, which the miſeries of other na- 
dons had ſhewn not to de aim er by promiſes of wich 55 | 
performance was ever intended, what are they but new modes 
of uſurpation, but new inſtances. of cruelty and treachery? 
And indeed what but falſe hope or reſi terror can pre- 
vail upon a weaker nation to invite a ſtronger into their coun- 
try, to give their lands to ſtrangers whom no affinity of man- 
ners, or ſimilitude of opinion, can be ſaid to recommend, to 
permit them to build towns from which the natives are exclud- 


and rivers to which, 1 | 


ech to raiſe fortreſſes by which they are intimidated, to ſettle _ 
themſelves with ſuch ſtrength, that they cannot afterwards be 


expelled, but are ſor ever to remain the maſters of the ori- 
inhabitants, the dictators of their oonduct, and the arbi- | 
8 ing thus againſt the of 
we ice men precepts. rea- 
fon, and the inſtinQs of nature, woe cannot heſitate to deter- 
mine, that by ſome means or other they were debarred from 
choice; that they were e ä 
— either granted only what they found impoſſible to — 
or expected advantages upon the faith of their new inmates, 
which there was no purpoſe to confer upon them. It cannot 
be ſaid, that the Indigns originally invited us to their coaſts; 
PRION 1 ͤ ˙ > co 
rr inhabitants ſo diſtant 
and ſo different from themſelves. e aſtoniſhed them wick 
our ſhips, with our arms, and with our general ſuperiority. 
They yielded to us as to beings of another and higher race, ſent 
Wm = from ſome unknown regions, with power which 


Indians could hot reſiſt, and they were therefore, 


by every act of humility, to propitiate, that they, who could 
fo eaſily deſtroy, ' might be induced to ſpare. 2 
To this influence, and to this only, are to be attributed all . 
the oeſſions and ſubmiſſions of the * princes, if indeed 
any ſuch ceſfions were ever 1 21 cf which we have no bat | 
/ | ut 
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but thoſe whoclaim from them, and there is no great maligni- 
ty in ſuſpecting, that thoſe who have robbed have alſo lied. 
Some colonies indeed have been eſtabliſhed more peaceably 
than others. The utmoſt extremity of wrong has not alw; 
been practiſed ; but thoſe that have ſettled in the new world 
on the- faireſt terms, have no other merit than that of a ſeri- 
vener who ruins in ſilenee, over a plunderer that ſeizes by 
force; all have taken what had other owners, and all have 
had recourſe to arms, rather than quit the prey on which they 
had faſtened. 1 CSF Mp . 2 9 01 U © 2 705 1 —— 
The American diſpute between the French and us is there- 
fore only the quarrel of two robbers for the ſpoils of a paſſen- 
ger; but as robbers have terms of conftderacy, which the) 
are obliged to obſerve as members of the gang, fo the Engli 
and French may have relative rights, and do-injuſtice to each 
other, while both are injuring the Indians. And ſuch, in- 
deed, is the preſent conteſt: * have parted the northern 
Continent cf America between them, and are now diſputing 
about their boundaries, and each is endeavouring the deſtruc- 
lion of the other by the help of the Indians, whoſe intereſt it 
is that both ſhould be deſtroy de. 
Hoth nations clamour with great vehemence about infracti- 
ons of limits, violation of treaties, open uſurpation, inſidious 
artifices, and breach of faith. The Englißb rail at the perfi- 
dious French, and the French at the encroaching Engliſ; 
they quote treaties on each ſide, charge each other with aſ- 
piring to univerſal monarchy, and complain on either part of 
the infecurity of poſſeſſion near ſuch turbulent neighbours. 
- Through this miſt of controverſy it can raiſe no wonder 
that the truth is not eaſily diſcovered. When a quarrel has 
been long carried on between individuals, it is oſten wy hard 
to tell by whom it was begun. Every fact is darkened by diſ- 
tance, by intereſt, and by multitudes. Information is not 
eaſily precured frem far; thoſe whom the truth will not fa- 
-your, will not ſtep voluntarily forth to tell it; and where 
there are many agents, it is eaſy for every ſingle action to be 
concealedt. „ r ee 
All theſe cauſes concur to the obſcurity of the queſtion, 
.« By whom were hoſtilities in America commenced ??” Per- 
haps there never can be remembered a time in which hoſtili- 
ties had ceaſed. Twoipowerful colchies enflamed with imme- 
morial rivalry, and placed out of the ſuperintendence of the 
mother nations, were not likely to bis Jane: at reſt, Some 
oppoſition was always going forward, ſome miſchief was every 
day done or medi ted, and the borderers were always — 


i, 


„„ 
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pleaſed with what they could ſnatch from their \neighbours, 


than what they had of their OW n. 


In this diſpoſition to reciprocal invaſion. a. cauſe. of dic. ; 


pute never could be wanting. The foreſts and deſerts of An- 
rica are without land-marks, and therefore cannot be particu- 
larly ſpecified in ſtipulations: the appellations of thoſe wide- 
extended regions have in every mouth a different meaning, 


and are underſtood on either ſide as inclination happens to con- - 
tract or extend them. Who has yet pretended to define how * 


much of America is included in Brazil, Mexico, or. Peru? It 
is almoſt as eaſy to divide the Atlantic ocean by a line, as 


clearly to aſcertain the limits of thoſe uncultivated, uninha- 


bitable, unmeaſured regions. e 
It is likewiſe to be conſidered, that contracts concerning 


boundaries are often left vague and indefinite without neceſ- 


ſity, by the deſire of each party, to interpret the ambiguity to 
its own advantage when a fit opportunity ſhall be found. In 
forming ſtipulations, the commiſſaries are often ignorant, and 


often negligent; Oy are ſometimes weary with debate, and 


contract a tedious diſcuſſion into general terms, or refer it to 
a former treaty, which was never underſtood. The weaker 
part is always afraid of requiring explanations, and the ſtronger 
always has an intereſt in leaving the queſtion undecided: thus 
it will happen, without great caution on either fide, that after 


long treaties ſolemnly ratified, the rights that had been diſputed - 


are {till equally open to controverſy. 


In Anerica, it may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that there are trafls 


of land not yet claimedby either party, and therefore mention- 
ed in no treaties, which: yet one or the other may be afterwards 


inclined to occupy ; but to theſe vacant and unſettled countries 


each nation may pretend, as each conceives itſelf intitled to all 
that is not expreſſly granted to the other. 1 


Here then is a perpetual ground of conteſt; every enlarge- | 
ment of the poſſeſſions of her will be conſidered as fome- 
thing taken from the other, and each will endeavour to regain 


what had never been claimed, but that the other occupied it. 


Thus obſcure in its original is the American conteſt. It is 


difficult to find the firſt invader, or to tell where invaſion pro- 
r but I ſuppoſe it is not to be doubted, that after. 


war, when the French had made peace with ſuch ap- 
parent ſuperiority, they naturally began to treat us with leſs. 


reſpect in diſtant parts of the world, and to conſider us as a. 


people from whom they had nothi ng to fear, and who could 


no longer preſume to contravene their deſigns, or to check 
their progreſs. _ e . 45 


* 
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The power of doing wrong with i 9 ſeldom waits 
for the will; and it is Fre e to believe, that in Aeris 
the French would avow their purpoſe of aggrandiz ing them. 
ſelyes with at leaſt as little reſerve as in Europe, We 
therefore readily believe, that they were unquiet ns © 
and had no great regard to right, which they belieycd us no 
rable to enforce. 
t in forming a line of forts behind our clones if in no 
other part of their? attempt, they had acted agai general 
| ric yuh if not agai the 1 literal terms of . can 
ſcarcely be ented; 40 for it never can be ſuppoſed that we in. 
— to be incloſed between the ſea and the French garriſons, 
- wo ourſelves from extending ou D backwards 
any length that our convenience Sho require. 
ith dominion is conferred every thin that can ſecure do, 
minion. He that has the coaſt, has likewiſe the ſea to à cet. 
tain diſtance ; he that poſſeſſes afortreſs, has the right of pro» 
hibiting another fortreſs to be built within the rk > o it 
_ cannon. When 8 we planted the coaft of North pd 
rica, we ſuppoſed the poſſeſſion of the inland region granted to 
an indefinite extent, and oy nation that ſettled in that 
of the world, ſeems, b iffion of every other nation, 
to have made the ſame 1 ition in its on fayour. 
Here then, perhaps, it Pil be ſafeſt to fix the juſtice of our 
cauſe; here we are aparently and indiſputably injured, and this 
injury may, according to the practice of nations, be juſtly re. 
ſented. hether we have not in return made ſome encroach- 
ment upon them, muſt be left doubtful, till our practices on 
the ' Ohiq ſhall be ſtated and vindicated, There are no two 
nations confining on each other, between whom à war may not 
always be kindled with plauſible pretences on either part, as 
there i is always paſſing between them a reciprocation of inju- 
ties, and flu n of encroachments, 

. From the concluſion of the laſt peace al complaints 
of the ſupplantations and invaſions of 4 of the French have been 
fent to Europe from our colonies, and tranſmitted to our mi. 
niſters at Paris, where good words were ſometimes given us, 
and the practices of the American commanders were ſometimes 

J _— but no redreſs was eyer obtained, nor is it probable 
that any prohibition was ſent to America, We were ſtill 
amuſed with ſuch doubtful bene as thoſe who are afraid of 
war are ready to interpret in their own favour, and the French” 
5 forward their line of fortreſſes, and ſeemed to reſolye 
before — 288 e all 7 
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We likewiſe endeavoured at the ſame time to form a barrier 

againſt the Canadians by ſending a colony to New Scotland, a 
cold uncomfortable of ground, of which we had long the 
nominal poſſeſſion before we really began-to occupy it. To 
this thoſe, were invited hom the ceſſation of war deprived of 
emplo * and made burthenſome to their country; and ſet- 
tlers were 


tile vallies and clear ſkies... effects theſe pitures of 


| thither. by many fallacious deſoriptions of fe- 


fncricon happitieſs had upon. my countrymen I was never in- 


guilt or N not drive from their 


© « 
. 
i 


Fr * - 


agricul- 
ture, and who conſider war as their beſt trade, Ne- Scotland 


7 
* - 


known, 
been eafil 
tion, en the Engliſi attempted a ſettlement 
dered it as neutral and forbidden to be oC 


on, immediately landed upon it, and deſtroyed the houſes, 
waſted the plantations, and drove or carried away the inhabi - 


tants. This was dane in the time of peace, When mutual pto-; . 


feſſions of friendſhip were daily exchanged by the two courts,. 
and was not conſidered as any violation of treaties, nor was 
| 2 than a very ſoft remonſtrance made on our part. 


French therefore taught us how to act; but an Hans. 


vorian quarrel with the houte of Aiglria for ſome time induced 
us to court, at any expence, the alliance of a nation whoſe ve- 
Fee wa dur enemies. We ſuffered them to de- 
an equal right to attack, ITbe time however came at laſt, 


a5 important 
|  * fortreſs in America, We pleaſed ourſelves ſo much with the 
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when we yentured to quarrel with Spain, and then Franct no 

longer ſu the appearance e e 
W corn defence of her ally. 1 
The events of the war are well known: we 1500 0 
_ a 1 at Dettingen, where 'we left our wounded mien 
our enemies, but our army was broken at Fu. 
. Lal; and though after the diſgrace which we ſuffered 
in the Mediterranean, we had ſome naval ſucceſs,-and an acci. 
dental dearth made peace neceſſary for the French, 3 
preſeribed the conditions, obliged us to give hoſtages, and 
acted as conquerors, though as conquerors of moderation, 
In this war the Americans diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a man- 
ner unknown and unexpected. Naw-Engliſh raiſed an 
and under the command of Pepperel took Cape-Breton, 

with the aſſiſtance of the fleet, This is the moſt i 


acquiſition, that we could not think of reſtoring it; and, 
among the arguments uſed to inſlame the people againſt Char. 
tes Stuart, it was very clamorouſly urged, char if he gained the 
kin ; he would give S Breton ack to the French. 
he French e had a more eaſy expedient to regain 
2 than Te ul exalting Charles Stuart to the Englih 


in their turn fort St. George, and had 
- ” Fa To wang. aw" Ahe w y-in their power, whom they 
reftoted at the peace to their n e een -ar; 
oontinue to export our ſilver, > 
— reton therefore was reftored, and the. 3 were 
liſhed in America, with equal power and greater ſpirit, 
bee loſt nothing by the war which they had before gained. 
reputation of their arms, and that habitual 
fi Bod which they derive from it, they owe their power in 
| gs rather than to any real Rrength, or circumſtances of 
Their numbers are yet not great; their trade, 
each dei improved, is not very extenſive j their country is 
barren ; their fortreſſes, though numerous, are weak, and ra- 
ther ſhelters from wild beaſts, or ſavage nations, than places 
built for defence againſt bombs or cannons. Cupe- Breton has 
been found not to be impregnable; nor, if we conſider the 
ſtate of the places polleſſed by the two nations in America; is 
there any reaſon upon which the French (ſhould have preſumed 
to moleſt us, but that they thought our ſpirit ſo broken that 
we durſt not reſiſt them; and in this opiniogour long: for. 
brarance eaſily confirmed them. 
We forgot, or rather avoided to think, that what wo delay- 
ed to do muſt be done at laſt, and done with more difficulty, 
gs it was delayed * that while we were W 


| oy Arkane muede. 3 


2 * 


n | Let aps 3 « 6 3 a” oo Es 8 WAS: | 
riſing upon fort, and one invaſion made a precedent for another. 
Th 


is confidence of the French is exalted by ſome real advan- 
tages. If they poſſeſs in thoſe, countries leſs than we, they 
have more to gain, and leſs tb hazard; if they are leſs nume- 
us, they are better im.. 8 
The French compoſe one body with one head. They have 
all the ſame intereſt, and agree to purſue it by the ſame means, 
They are ſubject to a governor commiſſioned by an abſolute 
+ monarch, and participating the authority of his maſter. De- 
ſigns are therefore formed without debate, and executed with- 
out impediment. They have yet more martial than mercan- 
tile ambition, and ſeldom ſuffer their military ſchemes to be en- 
ungled with collateral projects of gain; they have no wiſh but 
for conqueſt, of which they juſtly conſider riches as the con- 
ome advantages they will always have as invaders. The) 
make war at the want” of their Wm : the conteſt 44 | 
carried on in our territories, we muſt loſe more by a victory 
than they will ſuffer by a defeat. They will ſubſiſt, while 
they ſtay; upon our plantations; and perhaps deſtroy them 


when they can ſtay no longer. If we purſue them, and 0 


th 
2 into their dominions, our difficulties will increaſe every 


as we advance, for we ſhall leave plenty behind us, and 
find nothing in Canada but lakes and foreſts barren and track-" 
es; our enemies will ſhut themſelyes up in their forts, againſt 
which it is. difficult to bring cannon through fo rough a coun- 
try, and which, if they are provided with good nlgpencs” | 


will ſoon ſtarve thoſe who beſiege then. ; bs 
All theſe are the natural effects of their government and ſitu-" 


ation; they are accidentally more formidable as they are leſs _ 


happy. - But the favour of the Indians which they enjoy, with 
very few exceptions, among all the nations of the northern 
continent, we ought to conſider with other thoughts; this fa- 

vour we might have enjoyed, if we had been careful to deſerve ' 
it. The French, by having theſe ſavage nations on their fide, © 
are wy ſupplied with ſpies and guides, and with auxiliaries, ” 
like the Tartars to the Turks, or the Huſſars to the Germans,” 
of no great uſe againſt troops ranged in order of battle, but ve- 


ry well qualified to maintain a war among woods' and rivulets, © 


where much miſchief may be done by unexpected onſets, and 
lafety be obtained by quick retreats. They can waſte a co-- 


lony by ſudden inroads, ſurprize the ſtra W 1 
e culti 


frighten the inhabitants into towns, hinder t 
lands, and ſtarve thoſe whom they are not able to conquer. 


. 2 
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ſyſtem of Zn lte a 1 bed 
to Ta "ax pate 12 2 Queen Les 18 this 
time the Proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed, which naturally 
allied us to the reformed ſtate and made all the popiſh power 
our enemies. 

We began in the fame reign to extend. our trade, by which 
we made it neceſſary to ourſelves to watch the commercial 
He efs of our neighbours z and, if not to incommode and ob- 

auß their traffick; to hinder them from impairing ours, 

We _ likewiſe ſeted — in 2 —— was 
become uropean ambition; for 
with what — car Spaniards were annually I 
Sinn ap 3 tage eee imagined, that an American 
| ueſt or tation certainly country 
with gold and ſilver. This produced a largs extent of very 
diſtant dominions, of which we, at this time, neither knew not 
foreſaw the advantage or incumbrance: we ſeem to have ſnatch- 
ed them into our hands, upon 6 pla Juſt principles of policy, 


only becauſe every ſtate, accordi 2 prejudice of long con. 
tinuance, , concludes itlelf a more baue as its territories be · 
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The diſcoveries of new regions, which were then eve 


made, the profit of remote traffick, and the neceflity lang 


yoyages, produced, in a few years, a great multiplication of 
ſhipping, The ſea was conſidered as the wealthy element; 
and, by degrees, a new kind of fovereignty aroſe, called naval 
Rn TENT x iy $a e 


As dhe chief trade of the world, fo the chief maritime power | 


was at firft in the hands of the 22 and Spaniards, who, 
by a compact, to which the conſent of other princes was not 
alkec, had divided the newly-diſcovered countries between 


them ; but the crown of Portugal having fallen to the king | 


of Spain, or being feized by him, he was maſter of the ſhips 


of the two nations, with which he kept all the coafts of Eure 


in alarm, till the Armada, which he had raiſed at a vaſt ex. 

pence for tae conquelt of England, was Ae which p 

a ſtop, and almoſt an end, to the naval power of the Spantaras. 
At this time the Dutch, who were oppreſſed by the Spani- 


ards, and feared yet greater evils than they felt, reſolved no 


longer to endure the. inſolence of their maſters ; they therefore 


revolted ; and after a ſtruggle, in which they were affiſted by 


the money and forces of Elizabeth, erected an independent and 
inn VVV Oo one nn 
When the inhabitants of the Low-Countries had formed 
pan) fer of goyernment, and ſome remiffion of the war 


leiſure to form ſchemes of / future proſperity, the 3 


gave 
kaſily perceived, that as their territories were narrow, 


their numbers ſmall, they could preſerve themſelves only by 
that power which is the conſequence of wealth; and that, by 


a people whoſe country produced only the neceſſaries of life, 


wealth was not to be acquired, but from foreign dominions, 
nd by the tranſportation of the produts of one country ints 


From this neceflity, thus juſtly eſtimated, aroſe a plan a 


commerce, which was for many years proſecuted with induſtry 


and ſucceſs, perhaps never ſeen in the world before, — FA | 


which the poor tenants of mud-walled villages and im 


bogs, ere&ted themſelves into high and mighty flares, who put == 


the pot monarchs at defiance, whaſe alliance was courted 
pr 


dy oudeft, and whoſe power was dreaded by the fierceſt 
nation, By the eſtabliſhment of this ſtate there aroſe to Eng. 


land a new ally, and a new rival. 


At this time, which ſeems to be the pi riod deſtined for the : 


change of the face of Europe, France began firft to rife inta 


power; and, from defending her own provinces with difficulty 


and fluctuating ſucceſs, to threaten her neighbours with in- 
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after a long ſtruggle, obtained the crown, found it ealy to go. 
vern nobles exhauſted and wearied with a long civil war, and 
having compoſed the diſputes between the Proteſtants and Pa- 
LO fo as to obtain at leaſt a truce for both parties, was at 
leiſure to accumulate treaſure, and raiſe forces which he pur. 
| pogo to have 1 in a deſign of ſettling for ever the ba- 
e of Europe, Of this great ſcheme he lived not to fee the 
vanity, or to feel the diſappointment ; for he was murdered in 
the midſt of his mighty preparations. © _ * | 
The French, however, were in this reign taught to know 
their own power ; and the great deſigns of a king, whoſe wil. 
dom they had ſo long experienced, even though they were not 
brought to actual experiment, diſpoſed them to conſider them- 
ſelves as maſters of the deftiny of their neighbours ; and, from 
that time, he that ſhall nicely examine their ſchemes and con- 
duct, will, I believe, find that they began to take an air of 
ſuperiority to which they had never pretended. before; and that 
they have been always employed more or leſs openly upon 
ſchemes of dominion, though with frequent interruptions from 
domeſtick-troubles, and with thoſe intermiſſions which human 
counſels muſt always ſuffer, as men intruſted with great af- 
fairs are diſſipated in youth, and languid in age, are embar- 
4 1 by competitors, or, without any external reaſon, change 
eir minds. | | tia. 
France was now no longer in dread of inſults and invaſions 
from England, She was not only able to maintain her own 
'' territories, but prepared, on all occaſions, to invade others; 
and we had now a neighbour whoſe intereſt it was to be an 
enemy, and who bas dil 


ene urbed us, from that time to this, with 
open hoſtility or ſecret machinations, . Eg 
Such was the ſtate of England and its neighbours, when 
Elizabeth left the crown to James of Scotland, It has not, | 
. | 8 frequently obſerved by hiſtorians at how critical a 
time the union of the two kingdoms happened, Had England 
and Scotland continued ſe kingdoms, when France was 
eſtabliſhed in the full poſſeſſion of her natural power, the Scots, 
in continuance of the league, which it would now haye been 
more than ever their intereſt to obſerve, ; would, upon ever 
_ inſtigation of the French court, have raiſed an army wi 
French money, and haraſſed us with an invaſion, in which. 
EEE they would have thought themſelves ſucceſsful, whateyer num- 
bers they might have left behind them. To a people warlike 
and indigent, an incurſion into a rich country is never hu 


"The pay of France and the plunder of the northern counties, 
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would — have tempted them to hazard their lives, and we | 
ſhould have been under a neceſlity of keeping a Has, 0 — 
alo our, border Er. 
Ibis trouble, however, we eſcaped by the Nerds 
James 3, but it. is uncertain, whether his Tp; 7 
not injure us more than this accidental . 
to benefit us. He was a man of 2 theoretical k FS | 
ledges but of no. practical wiſdom; be was 185 Al 
to diſcern . the ag intereſt of himſelf, imſelf, N 
his poſterity, but ſactificed it, upon all oc G "He is hay | 
ſent pleaſure or his preſent eaſe z {0 \ conſcious of his own, knov 
ledge and: abilities, that he would not ſuffer a miniſter to 
vern, and ſo lax of attention, and timorous of oppoſition, 355 
he was not 1 to govern. for himſelf, With this character | | 
James quie ſaw the Dutch invade our commerce; the French =_ 
7 every phe ſtronger and ſtronger ; and the Fronten! 4 5 | 
| reſt, of which he boaſted himſelf the head, was Ka ph ed | | 
every ſide, , while he writ, and hunted, and diſpatch — 0 9 
dors, who, when their maſter's weakneſs was once known, were 
treated in foreign courts with very little ceremony. James, 
however, took care to be flattered at home, and was neither 
angry nor aſhamed at the appearance e 
countries. 
Thus England g „ weaker, or, what is in political eſti; : 
mation the ſame ing, law. her neighbours grow. WI 8 
without receiving proportionable additions to her on = 


hon 50 


Not that the miſchief was ſo great as it is generally conceiy 

or repreſented ;| for, I believe, it may. be made to appear, th 

the wealth of the nation was, in this reign, very much increaſ- 
ed, though that of the crown was leſſened. Ourreputation 8 
war was impaired ; but commerce ſeems to have been carried | 


on with great induſtry and vigour, and nothing was | wanting, 
but that we ſhould have defe d ourſelves 3 — 75 incroach- 
ments of our neighbours. ' | _- 


The inclination to plant colonies in America Kill continued, 
and this being the only project in which men of adyenture and 
enterpriſe could exert their qualities in a pacifick reign, multi- 
tudes, who were diſcontented with their condition in their na- 
tive country, and ſuch multitudes there will always be, ſought 

relief, or at leaſt a change in the weſtern regions, where they 
ſettled in the northern part of the continent, at a "diſtance from 

| the Spaniards,. at that time almoſt the only pation that had wr 
power or will to obſtrudt x WT; 
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guck was the condition of this country when the unhappy 
Gar inherited the crown. He had = the errors of his 
father, without being able to prevent them, Boom he be- 
gan his reign, endeavoured to raiſe the nation to Tar ls 
nity. The French Papiſts had begun a new 1K 
Froteſtants; Barer ſent a fleet oy. invade Rhee a re 
Rubel, but his attempts were defeated, and the Proteſtant 
were ſubdued.” The Dutch, grown wealthy and ſtron 
33 the 5 1 of gre A in he Britiſh ſeas: this claim 
Ew the inct power of the States of Hill, 
T6 conteſt. But 6575 this * it was neceſfary to build 
4 and a fleet could not be built without experice : he was 
_ to levy ſhip-money, which gave occafion to the Ciyll 
r, of which the events and conclufiof are too well known, 
at Ef the inhabitants of this iſfand were erbroiled among 
themſelves, the power of France and Holland was vey 
bona; bens g. The Dutch had overcome the cute of 
infant commonwealth ; and as they ſtill retained their vip! 
and induſtry, from rich grew continually” richer, © and 
E more powerful. The extended their traffick, and 
bad not yet admitted luxury; {6 that-they had the means and 
the will to accumulate weal wiehour any incitement to ſpend 
it. The French, who wanted nothing to make them powerful, 
but a prudent regulation of their revenues, and a proper uſe of 
_ their natural bh, boron by the ſucceflive care of ſkilful minif- 
750 berame every 7 gen, and more conſcious of their 
tre 
: e this time "OA that the Frinch frſt began, to 
their thoughts to traffick and navigation, and to defire 
other nations an Americun territory. All the fruitful and valu- 


Able parts of the weſtern world were already either occupied « or 


elaimed; and nothing remained for France but the leavings of 
other navigators, for ſhe was not yet haughty ina; 5 to ſeize 
what tae neighbouring powers had alfeady app 

The French therefore guano" chemie 2 "with zee, 2 
colony to Cimada, a cold uncomfortable uninviting region, 
from which nothing but furs and fiſh were to be 
where the new inhabitants could only a laborious ant ne- 
c>ffitous life, in perpetual regret of the delicioulticls and 
plenty of their native country. 

Nortwlthitariding the opinion which our cont: nen have 
been taught to entertain of the comprehenſion an href 
of French politicians, I am not able to perſuade myſelf, 
when this colony was firſt e it was thought of as 


\ 


or ene nF if 1 


due, eren by thoſe chat nc 1it; there was probably 
nothing more intended than to provide a drain into which the 
waſte of an exuberant nation might be thrown, 2 place where. 
thoſe who could do no good m mich live without the power of 
doing miſchief. Some new advantage they undoubtedly 2 
or imagined themſelves to ſee, and what more, was n 
to the eſtabliſtnent of the colony was ſupplied by natural in- 


cination'to experiments, and that impatience of + 
— Sia thed ports nt that mg of ined to 
. fected by more geld motives. 1 
* this region of deſolate fterility they {citled, theſes, 
1 7 and as, they have from. that time. 
Eiche happin government. by which no intereſt has 
been neglected, bod gunna Were Fog | 
they have, by continual encouragement, 05 afiſtance - te 


Franze, been rpetuall enlat their boguds aun heren 
Fes r 4 ging 6 


Theſe were at firſt, like other. nations who. invaded - 
rica, inclined to conſider the nei hbourhood of the natives, 
28 toubleſome and dangerbus, a * d with havin 
aeſtroyed great numbets: but they 3 ran 
not ut ets and inſtead of eee to frighten the {n= 

7; they in wil 175 to ewe, and cobabita- 
Ga nd ers rafticable methods to become de 
cen of che Line 0 * — nk 

{f the Spaniards, when they firſt took olefin of the. 
newly-diſcovered world, inftead. of Ae the inhabi- 
tants by thouſands, had either had the urbanity or the policy 
to have conciliated them ne 
united them y to their on people, ſuch an acceſſiun 
might have been made to the power of the king of Spain, 
© $604 ave wade Kine th the greateſt monarch that, ever yet 
ruled in the globe; but the opportunity was loſt by fooliſhneſs 
and cruelty, and now can never be recover 

When the. parliament rw finally prevailed over our king, 
e, bp Prank, parliament, "the ie of e iow 

hs of England : and Holland ſoon appeared to be 

oppaſite,. and a new "pau declared war againſt the 
Dutch, In this Eonteſt was exerted the utmoſt power of the 
two nations, and the Dutch were finally defeated, yet not with, 
ſuch eyidence of ſageriority as left us much reaſon to boaſt ous 
victory; they were obliged however to ſolicit peace, which. 
was granted them on eaſy conditions; and Cromwell, who was 
now poſſeſſed of the ſupreme * was left at leiſure to 
purſue — deſigns. 5 0 | 
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The European powers had not yet ceaſed to look with envy 
n the Spaniſb acquiſitions in America, and therefore Cromue!! 
hought, that if he gained any part of theſe celebrated regions, 
he ſhould exalt His own reputation ang enrich the country. He 
therefore quarrelled with the Spaniards upon ſome duch He 
of contention as he that is reſolved, upon hoſtility may always 
find, and ſent Penn and Venables into the weſtern ſeas.  T 
_ firſt landed in Hiſpaniola, whence they were driven off wi 
no great reputation to themſelves ; and that they might not 
return without having done ſomething, they afterwards invad- 
ed Jamaica, where they found leſs ax, Yer and obtained that 
iſland, which was afterwards conſigned to us, being probably 
of little value to the Spaniards, and continues to this day a 
place of great wealth, and dreadfu] wickedneſs, a den of ty- 
rants, and a dungeon of ſlaves, | © 

Cromwell, who perkaps had not leiſure to ſtudy foreign poli- 
ticks, was very fatally miſtaken with regard to, Spain and 
France. Spain had been the laſt power in Europe, which had 
openly pretended to give law to other nations, and the memo- 
* this terror remained when the real cauſe was at an end. 

Ve had more lately been frighted Py . than by France, 

and though very few were then alive of the generation that had 
their ſleep broken by the Armada, yet the name of the Sa- 
niards was ſtill terrible, and a war againſt them was pleaſing 
„%% T 5 176 ION 
Our own troubles had left us very little deſire to look out 
upon the continent, and inyeterate prejudice hindered us from 
erceiving, that for more than half a e. the power of France 
Fad been increaſing, and that of Spain had e leſs; 
nor does it ſeem to have been remembered, which, yet requir- 
ed no great depth of policy to diſcern, that of two monarchs, 
neither of which could be long oũr friend, it was our intereſt 
to have the weaker near us; or that if a war ſhould happen, 
Spain, however wealthy or ſtrong in herſelf, was by the diſ⸗- 
perſion of her tertitories more obnoxious to the attacks of a 
- naval power, and conſequently had more to fear from us, and 
had it leſs in her power to hurt us. Ns 

All theſe conſiderations were overlooked by the wiſdom of 
that age, and Cromwell aſſiſted the French to drive the Spa- 
niards out of Flanders at a time, when it was our intereſt to 
have ſupported the Spaniards againſt France, as formerly the 
Hollanders againſt Spain, by which we might at leaſt have re- 
tarded the growth of the French power, though I think it 
mult have finally prevailed. | | : 
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During this time our colonies, which were leſs diſturbed 


our 3 than the mother - country, naturally * 


creaſed | it is probable that many who Were y at: 
took ſhelter in thoſe remote regions, where, for the ſake o 


inviting greater numbers, every one was allowed to think and 
live his own way: The French ſettlement in the mean time 


went ſlowly forward, too inconſiderable to raiſe any jealouſ 75 
and too weak to attempt any incroachments. 


When Cromtvell died, the confuſions that followed TA 


the reſtoration of monarchy, and ſome time was ci 13 


repairing the ruins of our conſtitution, and reſtorin hr g 


tion to a ſtate of peace Yor ent Bonne born. will 


that ſuffer real 1 imaginary grievances, and therefore 1 
will be diſſatisfied, This was, 


the Second. The. Duakers willin 
ſlvannia ; 3 and it is Vi unlikely Carolina owed its inha- 


bitants to the remains of that "eftleſs diſpoſition, which had 


given ſo much diſturbance to our country, e 


epornnity rtunity of acting at home. 
Dutch ſtill 9 to increaſe in wealth and] power, 


either kindled the reſentment of their neighbours by their my 
* or raiſed their envy by their proſperity. Charles made 


war upon them without much advantage: but they were oblig - 
ed at laſt to confeſs him the ſovereign of the narrow ſeas, 


They were reduced almoſt to extremities by an invaſion from 


France ; but ſoon recovered from their conſt ternation, 29d 
the fluctuation of war, regained their cities and provinces wi 
the ſame ſpeed as they had loft them. © 


During the time of Charles the Second the power of France | 


was every day increaſing ; and Charles, who never diſturbed 
himſelf with remote conſequences, ſaw 


os joy reſs of her 
arms, and the extenſion of her dominions, very little un» 


ealineſs, He was indeed ſometimes driven by the prevailing 
faction into confederacies againſt her; but as he had, probably, 


a > partial ity in her favour, he never perſe vered long in 


inſt her, nor ever acted with much vigour ; ſo 


7 ble reſiſtance, he rather raiſed her confidence, han 


hindered her deſi 


Wea this tir the French firſt began to perceive the ad- 


e of commerce, and the Wer of a nayal force; 


and uch -encouragement was given to manufactures, and ſo 
eagerly was every project received by which trade could be 


2 that, in a-few years, the ſea was filled with their 


mips, 47 = parts of the world crouded with their merchants. 
OL. | Aa | There 


the reaſon why ſe- | 


veral. colonies had their beg ginning _ the reign of . 
y ſough ght ge in enn 
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change change produced, 160. ſhort a dme, in the (homes and man- 


ners of a ſo many new ſourdes of wealth. opened, 
bio fuch nun; rs "a nies ei N mage to * 


numerous; "Vat her operations were r * ad} to the 
| confines: Md RT, pe Ty 15 tranſportation. of ther 
r 


_— fu 4 them. The ferylity 7 their 1 75 ba 
the French with commodities ; the 25750 
people keeps a of labour 11. y "4 3 prac- 
A of L e, it was apparent that 
Sec, the wealth. of 5 countries into their 
ann ; and, by e g out their aden, in 1 
veſſels, a numerous body of tailors would qui er 
This was rojetted, and this was, performed. he king of 
rYance was ſoon enabled to bribe chaſe he-could -not 
conquer, and to terriſy with his „ armies 
cauld not . oached. The influence of Fron was 
ſuddenly di over the globe; her arms were —.— 
and her pen 0 received in remote regions, 
almoſt ready to acknowledge her ſovergig 
Fears before, had ſcarce] "hong her name. 
the egalts of Africa, CARP 
So much may be done by one ,w — with 
honeſty the advantage of the 2 that we may not 
Jaſhly 2 miniſters 2s wanting wiſdom or integtity 
whaſe coun ls have produced no ſuch apparent benefits to 
eir country, i 3 2 be conſidered, that Culhert had means 
of acting Bid our government does not allow. He could 
enforce 25 bis orders by the 2 of an abſolute monarch ʒ he 
could compel individuals to facrifice their — -profit;to the 
250 55 ood ; Sy could make .one due u ng preſide over 
and remove difficulties hy quick — ex- 
pedients here no man thinks himſelf under any obligation 
to bo bm to another, and, inſtead of co- operating in one great 
ſcheme, every one haſtens through by- paths to private profit, 
no great change can ſuddenly LY made; nor is ſupetior:know- 
| ledge of much effect, where every man reſolves to uſe his own 
eyes and his own judgment, be every. one Oe his on 
dexterity and diligence, i in proportion as be becomes rich ſooner 
than his neighbour. 8 
| 4 
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| Colonies are always | the effects and cauſes of navig 0 
The ,who. viſit many countries find ſome in which pleaſure, 
it, or Jonny, invite them to ettle z and theſe ſetilemears 
when they are, once ale” muſt keep a perpetual correſpon- 
i 


d:nce with, the original country to which they are ſubject, Fa 
on which they Aal fot 1 7 10 and ſupplies 
in neceffity. © $6 that a country. ance res and planted 
act eee emp ploym N fe Bip ing „more 4 thah 
any foreign commerce, which, deen on calualties, 
| E more and and Lömetimes ef eſs, an bal 0 Her ps na Ars 
may ny, or ble e Fo trade to colonies can neyer be 
much impaired, being, inr edity, only 2 an intercourſe'hetwee 
diſtant provinces of 1 fame empire, om. which | Are 
ate eaſily excluded ; likewiſe the interel d affection of, it 
ties, howeyer diſtant, is the ſame. 


dated have f 1xed colonies in remote parts ar the world 3 
and while,thoſe.cologies ſubſiſted, navigation, ff it did * in- 
creaſe, was always , 8 from t total deca AY With 

policy the French were 0 ace nted, therefore im- 
rqyed and au gmen ell the ettlements in America, and other 
"regians, in proportion | as 11 e their ſchemes: of. navz1 


greatneſs, | 

” The exact time in hich ch they made their .acquiſitions in 
America, or other quarters of globe, it is not wg to 
collect. It is ſufficient to re their trade ane eir 
colonies incenſe. together; and; 1 their naval. nents 
were carried on, as ey really 9 Were, ing e try 
their commerce, than Gn be p ractiſed in 17 17 5 t 
muſt be attributed to he ad diſpoſitigns at that ti te pre- 
'vailing i in the nation, to the frequent Wars bich Lewis te 
Four teenth made n his nei bours, and to the extenſive 
commerce of the Wh ngliſh and Dutch, which afforded ſo much 
Funder to \privateers,, that war Was more lucrative than tra traf- 


Thus the naval power of France edtiginued to increaſs dur- 
ine che reign of Charles the Sccond, WO, between his. fond+ 
[nels « ſe and 1 the ftrugg! es of faction Which he 
ould no 1S,, and, 1s 41 ee to the friendinip (F ab- 

ute, monarchy, not mu er or deſire to. repreſs” 
A of 2 he econd, it "could ok be ExpeQted that 
ſhould { his neighbours with reat having th 
* e 255 | bj to oppoſe. | 


the real Mere of his country 0 Ku its power. ary 
* and-thought be uy: 


t bg is gh pes 


* 
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gut religion; but be thought very erroneouſly and abſurdy, 
that there e hout: popery. „ 
When the neceſſity of ſelf-preſeryation had impelled the ſub- 
jects of Jane, to drive him from the throne, there came'a time 
in which the paſſions, as well as intereſt of the government, 
acted againſt the French, and in which it may perhaps be rea- 
ſonably doubted, whether the deſire of hum ng 3 Was 
not ſtronger than that of exalting Haro : of this, however, 
it is not ws fog inquire, ſince, though the intention may 
be different, che event will be the ſame. All mouths were 
noy open to declare what every eye had obſerved before, that 
the arms of France were become dangerous to Europe; and 
that, if her incroachments were ſuffered a little longer, reſiſt- 
ance would be too late. ee 
It was now determined to re- aſſert the empire of the ſea; 
but it was more eaſily determined than performed: the French 
made a vigorous defence againſt the united power of England 
and Holland, and were ſometimes maſters of the ocean, thou 
the two maritime powers were united againſt them. At 
length, however, ey were defeated at La Hogue; a great 
part of their fleet was deſtroyed, and they were reduced to 
| on the war only with their privateers; from whom there 
was ſuffered much petty miſchief, though there was no danger 
of conqueſt or invaſion. They diſtreſſed our merchants, and 
| obliged us to the continual expence of convoys and fleets of 
_ obſervation ; and, by ſkulking in little coves. and ſhallow 
waters, eſcaped our purſuit. N Nog TT NES 
In this reign began our confederacy with the Dutch, which 
mutual intereſt has now improved into a friendſhip, conceived 
by ſome to be inſeparable: and from that time the States began 
to be termed, in the ſtile of politicians, our faithful friends, 
the allies which Nature has given us, our Proteſtant conſede 
rates, and by many other names of national endearment. We 
have, it is true, the ſame intereſt, as oppoſed to France, and 
ſome reſemblance of religion, as oppoſed to popery ; but we 
N a rivalry, in ho of commerce, as will always 
eep us from very cloſe adherence to each other. No mer« 
cantile man, or mercantile nation, has any friendſhip but for 
money, and alliance between them will Jaſt no longer than their 
common ſafety or common profit is endangered ; no longer than 
they have an enemy, who threatens to take from each more 
than either can ſteal from the other. © 
_ We ere both ſufficiently intereſted in reprefling the ambi- 
tion, and obſtructing the commerce of France ; and therefore 
ee e neue with 25 much fidelity and as regular oer 


don 


« 


) 
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tion as is commonly found. | The Dutch were in immedidbe 
danger, the armies of theit enemies hovetet over their bun- 


try, and therefore they were obliged to * for a time their 


ove of money, and their” narrow. pr of priyate profft, 
and to do what a trader does not dag ly at any time be- 
yt neceſſary, to facrifice A bart for the p aefervmion of the 
e. 2206 1 
A peace” was a nem; and ihe Projch with their 
uſual vigour and induſtry” rebuilt” their fleets, ref their” 
commerce, and became in a vel 8 ears able to conteſt 
werte well - built, 

very munitouſly Bikers their commanders, 
e 
very care u or vere” 

emi l. Fares 7 A OR, £25 

All tn TR fon e cives, when deen Au, the Foy 
declared wat againſt France: Our ſuc- 
ts W keep us from dejection, was 
. our enemies. It is, indeed, to be con- 
feſſed; that 208 00 not erert our whole naval ſtrengtk; Marl. 
7 was the goyernor of our counſels, and the great view 
Iborough was OY of why By land, which he knew well how 
ae * the honour of his country; and bis own 
_ Thie fleet was therefore ſtarved that the army might 
ſuppliech and naval adv were neglected for the fake of 


55 852 in Flanders, to be garriſoned by our Allies. The 


French, however, were ſo weakened by one Cer ano- 

ther, that, though thei their fleet was never "deſtroyed wy: 

total overthrow, they at laſt retained it in their harbou or er, 

=: their Whole 
, that now to approach their frontiers, and e 
0 J Waſte their pro inees and cities. fy cot! + 


15 the latter years of this wur, eee 


bourhood in America ſeems to have been conſidered, and a fleet 


uuns fitted gut and ſupplied with a proper number of land forces 


to pinks os eh, the capital of Canada, or NnwPFrance ; but 
this tion miſcarried, Ike that of Avſon againſt the Syn- 
Ger. by the Jateneſs'of the ſeaſon, and bur ignorance of the 
coaſts on which we were to act. We returned with loſs; and 
key excited our enemies to greater vigilaties, ou perhaps 
ronger fortifications, 

When the pea if Uiriie wr mud wh 2 me he 
clamoured us moſt loudly againſt it, found it 1 in- 
tereſt to k e French ys 
Induſtry to the extenſion of 


trade, which we were ſo far 


force” to the reſiſtance of te prm Hogg | 


themſelves with the utmoſt | 
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| frm hinder chat for man our miniſtry 
fend Tac . e ia 


FR prom of 0 > Ny fat biete ratet 
td 1 the boundleſs A che Houſe of Bourks 
became on à ſudden folicitous tar Its exaltation, and Tn 
of its intereſt, , We alſiſted the ſchemes of France and Spain 
with our fleets,. and. endeayoured to W 125 our friends | 


by Jervility,; whom, nothing but po uiet, and 

op ha be.o our Ae 2 they. 12 85 aFouring 

| grow greater, and we determine toxemain free, 
hat nothing; 7 might. be omitted Which 57727 iy ol b 


| wing e ee Ak Ken bg Rood Tien a rv France, 
6 We Were. — not on ,— MELT. con but Wer 
e and thoug we did a hn 5 pine 2 


able them. 
N 


18e $34) 257 ta "ON 
„ they Ca WER ben. 
nf 1 fn ng 2 ye N 


ATTY regions 9 and 


ea leaft 55 
ey therefore exter 0 9 

of land, which a +" never. —— took care.to 
955 their, —.— ons an unlimit magnitude, have 15 £ 
ir maps thi of, Joni pai ntry, Fs mich part 

is claimed by e ee port hy Me Wut 


regard to ancient boundaries, © $i 
25 ey 4 Rom b 5 


| 
4 


—_ to — pars hc Sh, paniards were 
allowed, by univerſal. con 5 
for the fame reaſon, and we cr made our pr, 


ſettlemeuts within the limits of gur oyn d iſco 
e Tae the er eee om Neuf 
N "ms th UW 208) >) % (oli 5169 ORF of WIRED 
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we had, according to the European principles; which | 
- to the natives of theſe regions, our choice o 
ſtuation in this extenſwe country, We fixed our 
habitations along the ooaſt, for the fake of traffielt and cor- 
refporidencey and all the comveniencies of - navigable: rivets: 
And when one port or river was occupied the next . 
aſtead of fixing thermſelves in the inland 
former; went on ſouthward, til they pleaſ — 
another maritime ſituation. For this reaſon our colonies have 
more length than depth; their extent frony euſt to-wellh lor 
from the” ſea to the interior country; bears n toi 
their reach along the coat from nortii to dutbo- 5 
le was, however, underſtoodz by 4 Kindb ef —— 
the: commercial. powers] chat poſſefion" of the-eoaft! 
' 4 right t the inland and; thefEfore,-therehars? 
ters granted: to, the ſeveral colonies: kira meie dftrifts' o 
from nosth to ſouthz leaving! their | 
_ unlimited and diſcretionaly f 
on increaſes, take 28! 
1 is posen of, the! contth excludir other nttyigators,: 


the. 3 Indium having no rif ef nature or of n 


e noch Attica onrnk 298 owed 2907 406. +4 * 

bie ri of the firſt Eusbp& golfeſior's Was met Gnfputed 
till it is rhe the intereſt of the Prinehots iamit. Cant" 
da; or News Frnci, on which they made their firſt ſertle⸗ 
ment, is ſttuated eaſtypardÞ uf dit colbules, between which” 
they paſs up the gest viver of: dc. Dawkerts] with Nö 


land on 4 north, and Nzva Scotia on the — 4 


eſtabliſtment in this churery was neitker en Mall wor 


dered; and they lived here, im no grkat nutibers, a loi IO 


232 moleſting-cheir E ren e nor mol 


«vol du 2 ütsom 1 . TIN. 


But when th grew ſtronger and G Wc n — 


gam to'6xterittitheir" telritories; and, as it is Hathüfaf för men 
to ſeek their o] convenience, the deſite of mote Fertite' And!“ 


agreeable habitations tempted them ſouthward, Therè is Hyd) 
| — to the north and weſt of weit ſetdemente; 'which" 


—— 
— etch con 


and wid neither" me Kirn or. 
;/ bes ef cis Lold region "the 


0 as geo right ag ca be new by ths! - 


enough already, acer eofelirio WAS es get 2 hette Mind 
ny. This was t ts de had bur by" Cell to the weft of 
our plantations,” on ground hf Has been Hitherto' ſtippoſẽ 
to Ly to us. 3 


WT 
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Hither, therefore, they reſolved to remove, and to fix, at 
their own diſeretion, the weſtern border of our colonies, which 
was heretofore conſidered as unlimited, Thus by fo 
line of forte, in . the — > 
ineloſe us between their and the ſea, and not 
only hinder our extenſion. weſtward, but, whenever they 
have a. ſufficient; navy in the ſea, can haraſs us on each fide, 
2 invade us at ot, from one or other of their 
19 en #3 ti 4; 
This was pot. perhaps diſcovered as ſoon as it wa 
formed, an was! certainly not oppoſed ſo ſoon as it was diſ- 
covered; we Fooliſhly-b hoped: that their incroachments would 
ſtop, that they 'woul, be pteyailed on by treaty and remon- 
ſtrance, to give up What they had taken, or to put limits 
to themſelves, We ſuffered them to eſtabliſh one 2 
after: another, to paſs boundary after: boundary, and add fort 
to foxt, till at laſt ey grew. . 
525 r 1255 "long them. u Pn 3s 27” 2 
proyocations contin we are at le 
£90; into a war, in Which we have Noe arent nh 
fortune. Our troops under Braddiot were diſhonoyrably: de · 
feated; our fleets have yet done nothing more than — 
few nnerchant-ſhips, ae mw - oe private families, 
but have very power of France, The 
detention of theiv { — fey it Findeed Jefs eaſy for them 
to fit, out their navy hut this deficiency will be ably ſup» 
r by the alaerity of e lee, eee geen 
Tr war, HIGH SAT 17 465 N iin 
It is 1 7 Me 67th affairs! to; our om 41. 
yet icois neceſſary. to ſhew the evils which: we der 
fire to be moved; and, thereſore, ſome account may very 
rag be po of the meaſures NG have ere then 


ir preſent fu 14 pi 
Them are ſaid to be applied from —— Ot K 

vernors than our colonies have the fute to obtain from Eng- 
land. A French | governor is ſeldom» choſen for. any other 
reaſon than his qualifications for his truſt. To be à bank- 
rupt at home, or to be ſo infamouſſy vicious: that he cannot 
de decently protected in his own country, ſeldom recom- 

mends any man to the government of a French colony. 
Their officers are commonly fkilful either in war or com- 
merce, and are taught to have no expectation of honour or 


ee but r b 5 
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Leong dvantage they have certainly an indubitable 1 ri * 
becauſe it is the quence of of their virtue. It is ridie 
lous to imagine, cha of nations, whether ci 
or barbarous, n kink waas- 
ment; and ſurely they ho intrude, uncalled upon the coun- 


try of a diſtant people, ought to conſider the natives as wor- 


thy of common kindneſs, and content themſelves to rob with- 
out inſulting them. The eprom as has been already ob- 
ſerved, admit the Judians, by iage, to an 

with themſelves; and — 3 with which they have 
no ſuch near intercourſe, they gain over to their intereſt by 


honeſty Amer. r 


over re E rpoſo view) —.— 2 the be I 
01 an Zur an countin — to 
of his cee baun 12 anne AJ Pd 2 

Theſe are fore of the cauſes of 8 reſent weakneis; our 
planters are always quarrelling wi r governor, 
they conſider as Teſs to be truſted than the French; = 


our traders hourly alienate the Indians by their tricks and 


oppreſſions, and we continue every day to ſhew: A 7 
proofs, that no > people can be 1 "who av OP 


vir⸗ 
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By THOMAS BLACKWELL, I. U:D! | 
Flite of MariBallibge in the Univerity: of derden 
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"HE ferſt effet which this book has upon dhös fender in, 
that of diſguſting Hint with the e He en- 
deavours to perſuade the world, that here are ſome new trea- 
ſures of literature ſpread before his eyes; that ſomething is 
diſcovered, which to this happy day had been'-concealed in 

darkneſs ; that by his diligence time had been robbed of ſome 
valuable monument which he was on the point of devouring; 
and ns names and facts doomed to oblivion are now reſtored 
to fame. _ ee ROM SY 
How muſt the unlearned reader be ſurpriſed, when he ſhall be 
told that Mr. Blackwell has neither digged in the ruins of any 
demoliſhed city, nor found out the way to the library of Fez; 
nor had a ſingle book in his hands, that has not been in the 
poſſeſſion of every man that was inclined to read it, for years 
and ages; and that his book relates to a people who above 
all others have furniſhed employment to the ſtudious, and 
amuſements to the idle; who have ſcarcely left behind them 
a coin or a ſtone, which has not been examined and explain- 
ed a thouſand times, and whoſe dreſs, and food, and houſhold. 
ſtuff, it has been the pride of learning to underſtand. 
A man need not fear to incur the imputation of vicious 
difſidence or affected humility, who ſhould have forborn to 
promiſe many novelties, when he perceived ſuch multitudes 
of writers poſſeſſed of the fame materials, and intent * 
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ſame & Mr. Blackwell knows well the opinion of, 
50 e thoſe: that open t their undertakings. with 
iſes ; and He knows- likewiſe the of 
e and commaen honeſty, names of greater autho- 


ace that of Fw "0 064 0 no ee | 


iſe what cannot perf | 
T pt 55 ne can. to declare that this. volume has 
wi or 4 77 5 the labours 2 2 thoſe who have gone wk 


gore hare te 1 1 
erature, 


works may be conſtruc} 
0 pre old material, the cre, Nor of the may ſhew | 


1 


A ornaments e 9 3 ; 


1 5 e 


by 
rent 


he [= to imitate the 


n ue ae s. bis book. 
blic, after the 


0 e ky 23.2, 

« authority. of ber 
Were no trample 

2 and halloy 


d under foot; 
— * 
tution— i 1 ee e 
in 
Sen . Ty very . Nl who 1 
any one but a in his de- 
e ſhould "ne 1 myo commonwealth. of Rant, 
Mes great only by che miſery of che reſt of mankind. 
e de like others, as ſoon, as they grew rich rew.. 
1 And in their corruption, ld che fi ives and | 
of IPRS. and of pe one Ns, * 3 
t this time Brutus ts ence to 
« Kh he had been married to Gale, but put to the fami- 
J not pleaſe him, or whether he was diſſatisfied wich 
the lady's Wie during his abſence, he ſoon entertain- 
« ed REY cf a — Thu yp ed a Lad deal of DI 


\ 
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« « and the” women of the Clodiah Fathily inveighed Vil 
1 Brutus but he married Perth, who oy on 

ſuch a' fathet'as M. Cate, and ſuch 4 huſband 1 

i Brutus, "She had a ſoul capable of an exalted pa 19 15 

« found à proper object to raiſe and give it a fa on,; 

« did not only love but adored her Waden; his » worth, 5 
« truth, his Very ſhining and heroic” jality, made * 125 
10 1 a 75 while ing -n returns | 

an erneſs ſhe met wi ou wht er joy, ri 
« her every wiſh to center iti Her bels el 5 . * 75 | 
When the reader has been awakened this rapt ad 4 
paration, be hears the whole ſtory of Portia in e lux- 
uriant ſtyle, till The breathed out, 7 1 laſt, a little bee the 
bloody poſeription,, and n r jplained heavily of his 
friends at "Roy, as not havin 7 due attention to bis | 
Lach in this tech ining ſtate of He health,” - 5 | 
He e Sod. of awry terms, His 9 og! 
their wives are Gentlemen and Laier. In this teview: of 
Brutus's army, who' way undi the command of gallaft Men, 
not braver A true patriots, he os, s, that $2#tus 
2 2 wveftor gas e Secret. 177 and Comthiſ- 
6 „ 


e ant 0 e ſabred di 74 flv 

60 2 hs e eve ion, liki ir fie d Ton, 
64 to ſubſiſt he op of an 170 and His Queſtor. 
K (Cicero Mas GH er thy the next al 
« Meer was Flavius, of the Ali lr II the elder 7 5 
« 'was Aumivah, and the 5 r rode in Ns Band of V. 
e teeri; under theſe the tribungs, with * others tas tedious 
* t nme, Lint 2 wt "was but a ſubordinate of. 
feer ; for we ke' Fame afte that the Romans had 


re in all the fear of. 


their dommiuns. 1 % e 2 
| Kue other affectations of this writer is a'furipus and. 
unneceſſary zeal for liberty, or rather for one form of goyern · 
ment as preferable' to another. This $ indeed might be ſuffer; 
ed, becauſe political inſtitution'is a ſubject in which men have. | 
always differed, and if they continue to obey their lawful go, 
vernors, and attempt not to make innoyations for the fake c 
their favourite ro ing » rg y differ for ever without *. | 
juſt reproach from -one But who can bear the | 
champion who ventures nothing ? ho in full ſecyrity under- 
takes the defence of the aſſaſſination of Ceſar, and declares his... 
reſolution t 5 Lau ? Vet let not juſt ſentiments be over- 
looked: he obſerved, that Ta reater part of man- 
kind _ de naturally RISE again Brutus, for "al ug 


2 
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the benefits of private friendſhip ; but few can diſcern-the ad- | 


vantages of a well-conſtituted government. 

We know not whether ſome apology may not be: neceſſary 
for the diſtance between the firſt account of this book and 
its continuation.  'The' truth is, that this work not being 
forced upon our attention by much publick applauſe or cen- 
ſure, was ſometimes neglected, and ſometimes forgotten; nor 
would it, aps, have been now reſumed, but that we might 
_ to di int our readers by an abrupt deſertien of any 
4 ſ is not our deſign to criticiſe the facts of this hiſtory, but 


the ſtyle; not the veracity, but the addreſs of the writer 


for, an account of the ancient Romans, as it cannot nearly in- 
tereſt any preſent reader, and muſt be drawn from writings 
that have been long known, can owe its value only to 
language in which it is delivered, and the reflections with 
which it is accompanied. Dr. Blacitell, however, ſeems to 
have heated his imagination ſo as to be much affected with 
every event, and to believe that he can affect others. Enthu- 
ſiaſm is indeed ſufficiently contagious; but I never found any 
of his readers much enamoured of the glorious Pompey, the 
patriat approv'd,' or much incenſed againſt the lawleſs Cæſar, 
whom this: author probably ſtabs every day and night in his - 
leeping or waking dreams. oo ep oe eu £ 
He is come too late into the world with his fury for free- 
dom, with his Brutus and Caſſius.” We have all on this ſide 
of the Tweed long fince ſettled our opinions: his zeal for 
Roman liberty and declamations againſt the violators of the 
republican conſtitution, only ſtand now in the reader's way, 
who wiſhes to proceed in the narrative without the interrup- 
tion of epithets and exclamations. It is not eaſy to forhear 
laughter at a man fo bold in fighting ſhadows, ſo buſy in a 
diſpute two thouſand years paſt, and ſo zealous for the ho- 
nour of a people who while they were poor robbed man- 
kind, and as ſoon as they became rich, robbed: one another. 
Of theſe robberies our author ſeems to have no very quick 
ſenſe, except when they are committed by Cæſar's party, for 
. is ſanRified by the name of a patriot. 
If this author's ſkill in ancient literature were leſs gene- 
tally acknowledged; one might ſometimes ſuſpect that he had 
too frequently conſulted the French writers. He tells us that 
Archelaus the Rhodian made a ſpeech to Caſſius, and in ſo 
Jofing dropt ſome tears, and that Caſſius after the reduction of 
todes was rovered with. glory, —Deiotarus was a keen and 
happy ſpirit The ingrate Cor kept his court. 


His 
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His great delight is toiſhew':his univerſal. acquaintance wit 
terms of art, with words that every other polite Writer has 
avoided and defpiſcd. When iP. conquered the pirates, 
- he detroyedififtoen: hundred'ſhips of che line. The Xanthiar 
parapets were tore down. Hrutus, ſuſpecting/ that his troops 
were plundering, commanded the trumpets to ſound to their 
colours. Moſt people underſtood the act of attainder paſſed 
by the ſenate.— Ihe Numidian troopers were unlikely in their 
ap e.— The Numidians beat up one quarter after ano- 

ther. Salvidienus reſolved to paſs his men over in boats of 
leather, and he gave ve orders for equipping a ſufficient number 
of that ſort of iſmall. craft.--Pwnpey * agile frigates, 
and ſought in a ſtrait where the current and caverns occaſion 
ſwirls and a roll. A/ ſharp out · look was kept by the admiral, 
Ilt is a run of about fifty Rogan. miles. Brutus broke Li- 
pella in the ſight of the army. Mar Antony garbled the 
ſenate. He was a brave man, well. qualified tor a .commo- 
dore. 
In his choice of . freq uently uſe ents with 


-great ſolemnity, ae 0A and pen has ap- 
pPropriated to jocularity pl The Rhodiens gave up 
the conteft, and in ed back to Rides. —Boys 
and girls were in or pig 3 as a mighty 


bcliever of augu 2 —ODeiotarus deſtroyed his ungracipus pro- 
geny.— The . . of the Raman was their mortal avgr- 
: Fod-<+-Fhoy de conſuls to curb ſuch heinous doi 
— Je had = a. — invention, chat no ſide of 1 1 5 
came amiſs to him —Bratus found his miſtreſs. -2-coquenilh 
creature. 
le ſometimes, with moſt nel dexterity, Ates /the 
grand and the burleſque together; the violation of faith, dir, 
278 Caſſius, lies at the er of .the\Rhodians y. rolteratid aft 
- of perfidy.—The iron grate fell down, crulhed-thoſe under it 
to death, and catched the reſt as in a trap. When the Hun- 


_ - thians heard the military ſhout, and ſaw the flame mount, 


they coneluded there would be no mercy. It Was now: about 
ſun-ſat, and they had been at hot work ſinee noan. 

He has often words or phraſes with which our Janguige 
has hitherto had no knowledge.—One was a beart- friend to 
the republic. A deed was expeded. The Numidians 


do reel, and were in hazard of falling into confuſion.— 


tutor embraaed his pupil gloſe in his arms. Four dende 
women were taxed ho have no doubt been. the wives of the 
beſt Raman citizens. Men not born to-. are inconſe- 
queatial in government —collectitious 2 1 


* 
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their violent attack the fatal break in the 

field. —He and his brother, with a politic common to other 

countries, had 3 2 v pebellesl Bd * 
His epithets are of the gau ypetholi | 
Ken com ,—Eager h Lan A diſmal fears. Bleeding 

8 laws and nen cuſtoms—mercileſs war 

intenſe anxiety. 

Sometimes the reader is ſuddenly raviſhed with a 3 
ſentener, of whichawhen the noiſe i Jo paſt \ the meaning does 
not long remain. When Brutus ſet his legions to fill a 
moat, inſtead of heavy dragging and flow toil, they ſet about 
rh with huzzas nl as a if the had — Gros at the 

ic. gamas. impetuous doven the huge trees 

o 22 withſhouts forced them into the + * ſo 
that the work, expected to continue half the campai 

with rapid toil completed in a few days. Brutus s Kalter, l fell 

to the gate with reſiſtleſs fury, it gave way at laſt with hideous 

craſh. This great and man, doing his dut to his coun- 

, received a mortal wound, and glorious fell in the cauſe of 

3 may his mem na er cen een, lovers of liberty, 
learning and humanity — This promiſe ought ever to embalm 
his memory,—The queen of nations was torn, by no foreign 
inter Jem fell.a ares . heron fs un 
, aged r ungaturat,Qnspring : great men 
ſtate, all the good, all the holy, were apenly murdered by 
the e and worſt.Little ande cover the harbour of 
Brindiſt, and form the narrow outlet from the numerous cregks 
that-compgſe,its capacious port. At the appearance of Bnudus 


und (a a four of joy Neft the heavens bim Wie furound- | 


ing multitudes. 

Such are the flowers 1 be gathered. by every hand | 
in every . part of this;garden of of But having thus 
hedly mentioned qur Nubor 9 it remains —— | 
.nowledge his merit; and confeſs that this book is the work 
of Mow? of letters, that it is full of events diſplayed with 
and related with vivacity; and though it is fufhei- | 
ently Frog to cruſh the vanity of its Abe, Af Nw 
Oy een to invite e 5 
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Ir will certainly be required, that notice ſhould be taken 
of a book, however ſmall, written on ſuch a ſubjeR, by ſuch an 
author. Vet I know not whether theſe Letters will be very 
ſatisfactory; for they are anſwers to inquiries not publiſhed: 
and thei though they contain many poſitions of great 
| Importance, are, in ſome parts, imperfect and obſcure, by 

their reference to Dr. Bentley's Letters. 

— — declares, that what he has done is due ts nothing 
but induftry and patient though; and indeed long conſideration 
is ſo neceſſary in ſuch abſtruſe inquiries, that it is always 

28 to publiſh the productions of great men, which 
are not known to have been deſigned for the preſs, and of 
which” it is uncertrin, whether much patience and thought 
have been beſtowed upon them. The principal queſtion of 
theſe Letters give occaſion to obſerve how even the mind 
of Newton gains Sround gradually upon darkneſs. _ 

« As to your firſt query,” ſays he, © it ſeems to me, that 
& jf the matter of our fun planets, and all the matter 
« of the univerſe, were evenly ſcattered throughout all the 
« heavens, and every particle had an innate gravity to- 
« wards all the reſt, and the whole ſpace throughout which 


8 


« " this matter wie fdtiered; way bur finite" $6 mater dil ür 
4 of this' ſpace would by its grayity tend towards all 
le Wed. inſide, and by cdtHequence! fall Go, 
« e "he's of the whole ſpace, and there compoſe ohe 
« great ſpherical maſs.” But if the matter was evenly diſpoſed | 
4 throughout an inflfiite fpace, it could! never convene into 
„ one maſs; but ſome of it would convent into one 2 
& r ſore into another, {b' as * make an infinite number 
reat maſſes; ſeattered at diſtances from one to and- 
a the Fay on acne ce Ne 
« ſun and be formed, 40 ater were of a 
© lucic nature: But how rw; 9 — dul vide itfelf into 
« two ſorts, and that of it which is fit! to compoſe a hin- 
© ing body, ſhould” fall: down into one e 
and the reſt, which is fit to e e vindnd th 
© coaleſce, not into one . ike the matter, 
„bout. into many = On 'of 15 the ſan 15 Frere an 
ue 2 or planets aci es like 
« the ow been ſhould be ch into à fhinin g body, 
« whilſt ha fee contiride opatſue, or afl they be chan ed into 
4 —— remains un „Ido 
explicable by mere natural call "but am "for 
« to —_ it to\ the counifeF and e of rey 


ent. en 1 10 3.3 N 
Ae Upon df mne ey fe! Grcugh infintts 
ſpace; ſeems: e diffcultſes, as makes it almoſt | 
i 0 fappofitipm,” or 2 appel deſtruRtive” cf | 
Matter even Gebe drug e ſpace, 10 eicher re 
— 171 was creat þ fn ae if it Was 
eternal, it had been from eternity ev read throueh infinite 
ce; or it had been once coaleſced = fg 4 
en diffuſed. Whatever ſtate was firſt, "aſk have been from 
eternity, and what: had been from eternity could not be ch 
ed, but by a cauſe ning tou as hal ever hed before, 
that ie, by the volunta of fome external” po]. t. If mat- 
ter infinitely and evenly diffuſed was a moment without coali-" 
tion, it coll never leſs at all by” its own. power. "It - 
matter originally tended to coaleſce, it could tiever be evenly. 
diffuſed through infinite fpace. Matter being poſttFeterna 4 
there neyer was a titrie 1 zen it could be diffuſed fore i its con- 
globation, or conglobated before its diffuſion- 
This Sir Jaa ſeeing by degrees to have Ur r he 
9. in his ſecond Letter, © he _—_ why matter evenly | 
Voi. I. Bb ( ſcattered 


* 
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« ſcattered a finite rn the midſt, 
47 2 i 7 * A but N be 
à central particle, ſo accurately placed in the middle, as to 
« be always equally attrafted on al Ades, and thereby ct. 
q nue PATE By bod e 2 a W fully as hard 
* as to make the ſharpeſt needle ſtand. upright upon its point 
on a looking-glaſs. For if the — as, 
of the central particle be not accurately in the very mathe- 

& matical center of the attractive power of the whole maſs, 
« the particle will not be attraQted equally on all fades, And 
« much harder is it to ſuppoſe all the particles in an infinite 
<« ſpace ſhould be ſo accurately poiſed, one among another, as 

4 toftand ſtill in a perſect equilibrium. For I reckon' this as: 
4 hard as to make not one needle only, hut an infinite number 
« of them (ſo many as there are Le in an infinite ſpace) 
« ſtand accurately poiſed upon their points. Yet I grant it 
« poſſible, at a; divine power; and if they were once 
to be placed, I agree with you that they continue 
« in that poſture , without motion for ever, unleſs put into 
« new motion by the ſame power. When therefore I ſaid, 
< that matter evenly ſpread through all ſpace, would convene 
« by its gravity into one or more great maſſes, I underſtand 
« it of matter not reſting in an accurate poiſe.” * 
Let not it be thought irreverence to this great name, if I 
obſerve, that by matter evenly ſpread. through infinite ſpace, 
he now. finds it neceſſary to mean matter not evenly ſpread. 
Matter not evenly ſpread will indeed convene, but it will 
convene as ſoon as it exiſts. And, in my opinion, this 
puzzling queſtion about matter is nu how that could be that 


z 


never could have been, or what a man .on when he thinks. 
, _- _ Turn matter on all ſides, make it eternal, or of late pro- 


duction, finite or infinite, there can be no regular ſyſtem pro- 
duced but by a voluntary and meaning agent. This the great 
Newton always aſſerted, and this he aflerts in the third letter; 
but proves in another manner, ina manner perhaps more happy 
and concluſie. i ee Mick ok Lo ea treo 
« The hypotheſis of deriving the frame of the world "7 | 
4 mechanical principles from matter evenl Jpread ghopug ! 
« the heavens being inconſiſtent with my ſyſtem, I had conſi- 
« dered it very little before your letter put me upon it, and. 
« therefore trouble you with a line or two more about it, 
« if this comes not too late for your ue. 
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In my former I epreſented that the diurnal rotations & & | 

« the ould not be derived from — oy Pom = 
© a divine drm to inprels; thank Andt of are a 


COR a motion > obliquity 
1 — — , keene, | 
« tions by which they * 5 hole everal orbs, required 
« the divine ama to impreſs them according to the tangents of 
«tes being I * Are is of mat- 
6 b5 8 at ey r e heavens, is, 
in my 9 3 the hy of innate 
« gravity, without a ſupernatural power to reconcile them, 
« and therefore it infers a Deity. For if there be * 
§22 EO earth, 
and ſtars, to fly up from them, and become even- 
6 = read throughout all the heavens; without a ſuperna- 
| « tural power; and certainly that which can never be hereaf- 
6 tor with 6 — n eee 
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« Addrefied to! Two Lapizy of the Parte 
© To which is added, 

* An Esta on Tra, conſidered as pernicious to Health, ob- 
ſtructing Induſtry, and impoveriſhing the Nation: with an 

© * Account of its Growth, and great Conſumption in theſe 
* Kingdoms; with ſeveral Political Reflections; and Thought 
on ick Love: in Thirty-two Letters to Two Ladies. 
C0 By Mr. He. 

{From the Literary Magazine, Vol. I. No. xl. 250. 


Ou readers ma aps remember, that we gave them 


a ſhort account of this 1 2 with a letter extracted from it, 


in Meuember 17 56. The author then ſent us an injunction to 


mn whoſe ailings may welle pardoned for hi ve. _ 


forbear his work till a ſecond edition ſhould appear: this pro- 

hibition was rather too magiſterial ; for an author is no Jon on 
the ſole maſter of a — which be has given to the ge oh 
he has been punctual red; we had no deſire to offend 

im, 4— eſtimated by his book, he is 3 


or EIGHT DAYS JOURNEY, &. 13 
Ihe ſecond edition is now ſent win Fs ue or correfted a 100 | 


enlarged; and yielded up 5 the author attacks of c 
ciſm, But he ſhall find in us no malign ity. c of. enſure. WE 
with indeed, that among or we cartoon: he ad - ſubmitted 
his pages to the inſpection of eee that the Kleganci ies | 
of one line might not have been diſgraced by improprieties 
of another; but with us 'to mean well is a dep ret of merit 
| 5 overbalances much greater. errors than Fd .bf EY 
yle. | 
We have drealy. iven in our collections one f he leer, 
in which Mr. Hanuqy 5 0.06 ales to ſhow. that je e 
tion of Tea 1 is inj — 2 ta the intereſt of our Cane ** 
ſhall now endeavour to follow him regularly thr N 
obſervations on this modern luxury; but it can N 
candid, not ta make a 0 evious declaration, that he is to ex- 
pect little cs from the author oF Op extract, a harderied _ 
and ſhameleſs Tea-drinker, mo by © oy of . Ros years Gluted " 
his meals with only the -infuſi an; 
whoſe kettle bas ſcarcely time . r | 6 605 1 Tea amuſes 
the evening, with, Tea N the midnight, and with Tea 


times of the year. 
different ſhrubs... Te 
ther; then dried and cured 6 1 the 12 
Chineſe uſe little Green Te ing ta 
tion and excites fevers... ow. it „ it tþ tae && is 
not eaſily diſcovered ; and if we conſider the ee pre- 
feder which prevail concerning our own plants, we ſhall.yery 8 
ittle regard theſe opinions of the Chineſe vulgar, which be 5 
"When the (inge drink Tes, they infs, M Mighty, and 
en the Chineſe en, Intuſe 1 and 8 

extract only the more volatile parts; but though fig 255 to. 
require great quantities at a time, yet the 5 believes, per- 

haps only becauſe he has an inclination to believe it, that the 
Engliſb and Dutch uſe more than all the inhabitants of * ex- 
tenſive empire, The Chineſe drink it ſometimes _ 
ſeldom wit ſugar ; and this practice our author, 24 
intention to eee £114 ee ew his 


ebe liter of the E and pr of Tex-drinking i is trul 
curious, Tea was from Holland by 
of 1 and O . 7 in 1666: 


— 


e ee e rc AT 
* * a 2 
pound, 
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pound, and continued the ſame to 1 07. In 1715, we 

to uſe Green Tea, and the Laing WH 7 LEE: 
"the lower claſs of the "oY In 1720, the ind began 

fend it hither by a c fine commerce, From 17 BK 8 

as we imported annually ſeven hundred thoufand 

gt 1 17.32 to 1742, 2 million and two hundred | roar 

ds were every ry year Doug to London; in ſome years 12 

rents three millions; in 1755, near four millions of 

wot, of. Foro: Mowant tuns, in which we are not to reckon 

Kak which is ſurreptitiouſſy introduced, which ' perhaps is 

nearh) as much. Such quantities are indeed ſufficient to alarm 

us; it is at leaſt worth enquiry, to know what are the qua- 

2 5 ſuch a plant, and what the conſequences of ſuch a 


He then proceeds to enumerate the miſchiefs of Tea, and 
"ſeems willing to charge upon it every miſchief that he can 2 find 
"He begins however, by queſtionin 2 the virtues aſcribed to it, 

and denies. that the ix of the Chineſe ſhips are preſerved in 
| their voyage home wards from the erty by "Tex About this 
"report J have made ſome enquiry, and though I cannot find 
that theſe crews are wholly exempt from ſeo utick maladies, 
"they ſeem to — 5 them leſs than other mariners in any courſe 
of equal 18 This I ors to the Tea, not as poſſeſ- 
"fing any me cinal qualities, buy as tempting them to drink 
more water, to dilute their ſalt food ſore copiouſly, : and per- 

'haps to forbear 1 or other ſtrong liquors. 

He then proceeds in badet ſtrain, to tell the ladies 
how, by drinking Tea, 1 e injure t N health, and, what is 
"yet more dear, their beauty. 

To what can we aſcribe the numerous complaints which 

-« prevail? How many fwveet creatures of your ſex languiſn 

2 with a weat digeſtiom, low ſpirits, laſſitudes, melancholy, and 

twenty diſorders, which in ſpite of the faculty habe yet no 
4 names, except the 2 one of nervous complaints? 
them change their diet, and among other articles, leave off 
4 drinking Tea, it is more than pro able the greateſt part of 

d them will be reſtored to health. 

« Hot water is alſo very hurtful to the teeth, The Chindl 

4 do not drink their Tea ſo hot as we do, and yet they have 

bad teeth. This cannot be aſcribed entirely to ſugar, for 

they uſe very little, as already obſerved: but we all know 

8 Feng hot or cold things which pain the teeth, deſtroy them 
4 alſo. ' If we drank leſs Tea, and uſed gentle acids for the 


1 : yuras and tecth, particularly ſour oranges, e we N 
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© leſs number of French dentiſts, 1 — this eſential part of Reg 
6 beanty! would be much better preſerved. / 

« The women in the | United Ne Who 72 
from morning till night, are alſo as remarkable for bad 
« teeth, They alſo look pallid, and many are troubled with 
« certain feminine diſorders ariſing from a relaxed habit, The 
4 Portugugſe ladies, on the other hand, entertain with fwweet- 

4 meats, and yet they have very good teeth: but their food in 
& penetal is more of the farinaceous and vegetable kind than 
« ours." They alſo drink told water inſtead of fipping hot, and 
never taſte any fermented liquors ;-for theſe reaſons the uſe 
K — ar does not ſeem to be at all pernicious to them. 1 7 
en ſeem to have loſt their ſtature and comelineſs, and 
« women their beauty. I am not young, but methinks there is 
not quite ſo much beauty in this land as there was. Your 
very chamber-maids have loſt their bloom, I ſuppoſe by 
6 . Tea. Even the agitations of the paſſions at cards are 
« not ſo. great enemies to charms. What Shakeſpeare 
« aſcribes to the.concealment of love, is in this age more fre- 
uently occaſioned by the uſe of Tea.“ 
* F raiſe the fright ſtill higher, he quotes an account +, | 
pig's tail ſcalded with: Tes, on which however he does Hot 
much inſiſt. 


Of theſe dreadful effects, 8 perhaps imaginary, and 


ſome may have another cauſe. That there is leſs beauty in 


the preſent race of females, than in thoſe who entered the world 


with us, all of us are inclined to think on whom beauty has 
ceaſed to ſmile ; but our fathers and grandfathers made the 
fame complaint before us; and our poly. will Mill find 
beauties irreſiſtbl powerful. 
| re diſeaſes commonly called nervous, tremors, fits, 
r and all the maladies which proceed from 
— and debility, are more 4010 uent than in any former time, 
is, I believe, true, however deplorable. But his new race of 


evils. will-not be expelled ny, the prohibition of Tea. This 


2 or is the effect of general luxury, of general idle- 

If it — to be Roms Tea-irinkers, the rea- 

ran that Tea is one of the ſta amuſements of the idle 
and luxurious. The whole mode of life is changed; every 
kind of voluntary labour, every exerciſe that ſtrengthened the 
nerves, and hardened the muſcles, is fallen into diſuſe. The 

| inhabitants are crowded together in populous cities, ſo that no 
occaſion of life requires much motion; 8 is near to all 
that he wants; and the rich and delicate ſel paſs from one 
ſtreet to ner, but in carriages of * Vet we hey 


- 
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and drink, or ſtrive to eat and drink, like the hunters and 
huntreſſes, the farmers and the houſewiyes of the former gene. 
ration; and they that paſs ten hours in bed, and eight at cards, 
and the greater part of the other ſix at the table, are taught 
to impute to Tea all the diſcaſes-which a life unnatural in all 
| 1 parye may chance to bring upon them.” 1 
Tea, among the greater part of thoſe who uſe it moſt, is 
drunk in no great quantity, As it neither exhilarates the 
heart, vor ſtimulates the palate, it is commonly an entertain. 
ment merely nominal, a pretence for aſſembling to prattle, for 
interrupting buſineſs, or diverfifying idleneſs. They who 
drink one cup, and who drink twenty, are equally punctual 
in preparing or partaking it; and indęed there are few but dif. 
cover by their indifference about it, that they are brought to- 
| 2 not by the Lea, both Tea. tabl be apr 
ae common. quantity, ſo ſlightly. impreg that. perhaps 
they might be tinged” with the Athenian cicuta, and produce 
leſs effects than thoſe Letters charge upon Tea. 
Our 2 proceeds to ſhew yet other bad qualities of this 
Green Tea, when made ſtrong even by infuſion, is an 
% emetick ; nay, I am told it is uſed as ſuch. in ¶ Hina; 2 de. 
“ coction of it certainly performs this operation; yet by long 
_ * uſe it is drank by many without ſuch an effect. The infu- 
4 ſion alſo, when it is made ſtrong, and ſtands long to draw 
e the groſſer particles, will convele the bowels; even in the 
* manner commonly uſed, it has this effect on ſome conſtituti- 
4 ons, as I have already remarked to you from my aun er- 
PPP 
«& You ſee I confeſs ny aging without referve ; but thoſe 
cho are very fond of Tea, if their digeſtion: is weak, and 
e they find themſelves diſordered, they generally aſcribe it to 
any cauſe except the true one. I am aware the effect 
& juſt mentioned is imputed to the hot water; let it be ſo, 
« and my argument is ſtill good; but who pretends to ſay 
it is not partly owing to particular kinds of Tea? perhaps 
« ſych as partake of capperas, which there is cauſe to appre- 
« hend is ſometimes. the caſe 1.if we judge from the manner 
« in which it is ſaid to be cured, together with its ordinary ef- 
_ < Fes, there is ſome foundation for this opinion; Put a drop 
& of ſtrong Tea, either Green or Bobea, but chiefly the for« 
, © mer, on the blade of a knife, though it is not corroſive in 
« the ſame manner as yitriol, yet there appears to be a corro- 
« ſive qualiey in-it, very different from that of fruit which 
6 ſtains the * g * 4 4 ; 72 


He 


Z * * 4 x +44 
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"ts afterwards quotes: Paulli to proye that Tea is ri | 
tive, and ought not to be. uſed a r the articth year, | I have 
then long exceeded the limits of permiſſion, but I comfort my- 
ſelf, that all the enemies of Tea cannot be in the right. If 
Tea be deſiccative, according to Pauli, it cannot weaken the 
fibres, as our author imagines; if it be emetich, n e | 
: 1 5 ſtomach, radar. than relax it, cr ogg 

formidable whe ef the knife, it haw-is Dy 
mon with Aden; Ba ies I leaves of oak, and every wy 
tringent bark or eaf: the copperas which is be. hy to the Te, 
is really in the knife. Ink may be made y ferrugineous 
jr and e vegetable as it is generally made. of gn 
copperas. 

From Tea the writer digreſſes'to fpirituous liquors, about 
which he polls e e with the Literary M = 
we ſhall therefore inſert hole letter, and 5 
one teſtimony, 4 wp the miſc 08 ariſing on every ſide from eis 
2 mode of drunkenneſs, are enormous and inſup- 

table; equally to be found among the great and the mean; 
kung palaces with Uiſquiet and diſtraRtion; 3 harder to be borne 
3s it cannot be mentioned; and overwhelming multitudes with 
incurable diſeaſes and unpitied poverty, : 

„ Though-Tea and Cin have ſpread their beet lade 
4 over thay. iſland and his {t s other dominions, yet you | 
may be well aſſured, that overnors of the Foundling 
„ Hoſpital will exert their utmoſt ſkill and vigilance, to pre- 
vent the children under their care from being poiſoned, or 
l enervated b one or the other. This, however, is not the 
« caſe of worthauſes : it is well known, to the ſhame of thoſs 
« who are charged with the N them, that ęis has been 
too often permitted to enter their gates; and the debauched 
„ it their houſes, han bens 
* urged as a reaſon for it. Dk. 

* Ds Aiſeaſes require rate remedies: if lows s 
9 nigh y executed murderers in the highway, thoſe | 
ho provide a draught of gin, which we ſee is murderous; 
1 I am now informed, that in 
certain hoſpitals, where me munber hs uſed. 10 7 


ane 14 years, 


« From r70g 4 to 2716, 
« From tek to 1734, 
* And from apa 


— to 81893. 
to 127304. 
GET 38147: | 
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What a dreadful ſþere does this exhibit z nor muſt we 
2 Perf when ſatis or evidence was given before” the 
reat council of the pred that near eight millions of gil. 
ons of diſtilled ſpirits, at the ſtandard it is common re- 
* 1 duced to for drinking, was actually conſumed annually in 
4 drams ! the ſhocking difference in "ths numbers of the jich, 
& and we may preſume of the dead . Ne to Keep 
pace with gin and the moſt ingen rejudiced 
« - phyſicians aſcribed it to this cauſe, SW hat is to be ny de eres 
* theſe melancholy circumſtances? ſhall we ſtill countenance 
« the diſtillery, for the ſake of the revenue ; out of tenderneſs 
* to the few who will * its bein | aboliſhed ; for fear 
« of the madneſs of the people; or that foreigners will run it 
in upon us? There can be no cuil ſo great as that we now 
1 ſuffer, except the making the ſame conſumption, and Ir 
« ing for it to Greigners 1 dons which 1 rs pe n, will 
4: * the caſe. | | 
As to the revenue, it certainly may be replaced by ties 
3 « upon the 1 of life, even upon the bread tus cat, or 
in other words, upon the land, which is the great ſource of 
*. ſupply to the publick and to individuals. Nor can I perſuade 
_ © myſelf, but that the peo le may be weaned from the habit of 
15 poiloning themſelves. The difficulty of ſmuggling a bulky 
* liguid, joined to the ſeverity which ought to be exerciſed to- 
<' wards lers, whoſe illegal commerce is of ſo infernal a 
nature, walk in time produce the effect 3 Spirituous 
4 liquors being aboliſhed, inſtead of havin undiſ- 
* ciplined and*abandoned-poor, we might 213 race of 
4 men, temperate, religious, and induſtrious, even to a pro- 
« verb; We ſhould ſoon ſee the ponderous burden of the poor 
© rate decreaſe, and the beauty 22 h of the land rejuve- 
4 nate. | Schools, workhouſes, pitals, might then be 
4 ſufficient to clear our ſtreets of liſtieſs 5 miſery, which 
„ never will be the caſe whilſt the love of poiſon 2 and 
Sg the means of ruin is ſold in above one thouſand in the 
4 city of | London, two thouſand two hundred in 2 wo 
- N thouſand nine byndred and thirtyin Holborn and d. 
4 Gil. 
4 But if other uſes ſtil demand by wid fire, I was really 
« propoſe, that it ſhould be ſold * in quart bottles, ſcaled 
« up with the King's ſeal, with a very high duty, aid none | 
« fol without being _ grow ferong 3 
Many become r ir intemperance, 
0 and this excludes — who are 1050 by the unavoidable ac- 
, & cidents of life, or who cannot by any means fuppor Gs 


* 


/ 
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& ſelves. Hence it appears, that the Rs habits 


à of life is the moſt ſubſtantial charity ty ; and'that 
4 on of charity-ſchools, hoſpitals, and u ee not the 
4 augmentation of their number, can make them anſwer the 
« wiſe ends for which they were inſtituted.” © 

« The children of beggars ſhould be alfo taken FN * 
4 and bred up to labour, as children of the publick. Thus 
the diſtraſſd might be relieved, at a ſixth part of the preſent 
« expence; the idle be compelled to wort or farve ;. and the 
eee 
di the a e maim e 7 

4 children 8 1 5 their bread; nor would com 

«abiſed by 7 who have Hor it to an ſen phy — 

«un othing is wantin t common enſe one 
_ il the caledga of lows. E: 97 
„To prevent ſuch abuſs in the Aren hogs more prof 
« ble than to aboliſh bad habjts within dwrs, where greater 
'© numbers periſh, We ſee in many familiar inſtances the fa- 
« tal effects of example, The careleſs ſpending of time among 


« ſrvants, who are charged with the care of ihfarits, is often 


fatal: the nurſe frei 4050 deftroys the child the poor in- 
« fant bein 7% left neg fed, expires ; whilt The is ſipping her 


« Tea! is ma "appli to you as rant rejudicez..or jeff ; 
4 but 1 am aſſured, from the inoſt pers; eviddente, that 45 


many very extraordinary cafes of this kind have rea 105 
F among choſe whoſe duty does not permit . Kind 


«of en 
It is pa Wb ſuch cauſes, that nurſes of the children 
« of the be ofien forget themſelves, and become impatient 
« when 3 ery: the next ſtep to this, is uſing extraordi- 
« nary means to quiet them. I have already mentioned the 
« term #illing nurſe, as known in ſome workhouſes: Venice 
« treacle, poppy water, and God 392. s cordial, have been the 
« kind ne of lullin ild to his everlgſting reſt. 
I theſe pious women nor; Fn ſend up an <jaculation when. the 
P a Child expired, all was well, and no queſtions aſked by the 
a fperiuri. An ingenious friend of mine informs me, that 


« this has been ſo. often the caſe, in ſome workhoules, that 


© nice treacle has acquired the appellation of the Lord hau 
« mercy upon me, in alluſion to the nurſes hackneyed expreſſion 
« of pretended grief when infants expire Farmvell ]“ 


I know not upon what obſervation Mr. Haney Bends his. '% 


confidence in the 18. of the Foundling H ofpital, men 
of whom I have not any knowledge, but — intreat 
— as well as bodies ef the EINE 


\ 


ent to Bedlam. We ſhould not ſee human nature 


am 
» 
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am inelined / to believe Irreligion equally pernicious with Gin 
and Tea, and therefore think it not unſeaſonable to mention, 
that when a few, months ago I wandered through the Hoſpital, 
| 1 found not a child that ſeemed to have heard of his creed, or 
ie commandments. To breed up children in this manner, 
is to reſcue. them from an early grave, that they may find em- 
ployment for the gibbet ; from dying in innocence, that they 
moy. path e nn Is 

.., Having conſidered the effects of Tea upon the health of the 
drinker, which,, I think, he has aggravated in the vehemence 
of his zeal, and which, after ſoliciting them by this watery lux- 
ury, year after year, I have not yet felt; he proceeds to exz- 
mine how, it-may he ſhewn to affect our intereſt ; and firſt 
calculates the national loſs by the time ſpent in drinking Tes. 
I have no deſire to appear captious, and ſhall therefore. readily 
admit, that Tea is a liquor not proper for the lower claſſes 
of the people, as. it ſupplies no ſtrength to labour, or relief to 
diſeaſe, but gratifies the taſte without nouriſhing the as 
It is a barren ſuperfluity, to which thoſe. who can hardly 
procure what nature 1 lt 7 cannot prudently habituate 
themſelves, Its proper uſe is to amuſe the idle, and ax 
the ſtudious, and dilute the full meals of thoſe who,cannot uſe 
_ exerciſe, and will not uſe abſtinence. ' That time is loſt in 
this inſipid entertainment, cannot be denied; many trifle away 
at the Lea - table thoſe moments which would be better ſpent; 
but that any national detriment can be inferred from this waſte 
of time, does not evidently appear, becauſe I know not that 
any work remains undone . for want of hands. Our manu- 
factures ſeem to be limited, not by the poſſibility of work, but 


by the poſſibility of fal- COLE, big ar ge 
2 pate N is more clear, He affirms, that one 


Chineſe, annually, for three millions of pounds of Tea, and that 
for two millions more brought clandeſtinely from the neigh» 


bouring e we pay, at twenty pence a pound, one hun- 
dred fo ap Foy hundred and ſixty - ſix pounds, The 
author juſtly conceives, that this computation will waken us; 
for, ſays he, The loſs of health, the loſs of time, the injury 
* of morals, are not very ſenſibly. felt by ſome, whio are 
& ed when you talk of the loſs of money,” Hut he excuſes the 
Eaſt-India yz as men not obliged to be political arith- 
meticians, or to enquire ſo much what the nation loſes, as how 
themſelves may grow rich. It is oertain, that they who drink 
Tea have no ri — to complain of thoſe that import it; but if 
Mr. Hanway's computation be juſt, the importation and the 
uſe of it ought at onee to be ſtopped by a penal la. 
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' The author allows one fli he argument in favour of Tos 
which; in my opinion, might far greater juſtice urg 
both againſt that and many other parts of our — trade. 
« The Tea trade employs The tells us) ſix ſhips, and five or 
« fix hundred ſeamen, ſent annually to China. It_Jikewiſe 
« « brings/in a revenue of three Hundred arid ſixty and 
pounds, which, as a tax on luxury, may be conſidered as 
46 1992 utility to the ſtate.” The utility of this tax I can- 
not find; a tax on luxury is no better than another tax, unleſs. 
it hinders luxury, which cannot be ſaid of the impoſt upon Tea, 
while it is thus uſed by the great and the mean, the rich and 
the poor. The truth is, that by the loſs of one hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds, we procure the means, of ſhifting 
three hundred and ſixty thouſand at beſt, only from one — 
to another; 1 _— pe ſometimes into hands by which it is 
not very honeſt ** oyed. Of the five or ſix hundred ſeamen 
* 93 th ſo that inſtead of ſetti 
third periſh in the voyage; ſo 
rig en Can A na — ode oY a K. we - 
ma e two hundred men in : 

RE; e eee 
Ta ten thouſand men fince the beginning of this century. 

If Tea be thus pernicious, if it impoveriſhes our country, 
if it raiſes temptation, and ves. opportunity to illicit com- 
merce, which I have always on as one of the ſtrongeſt . 
evidences of the inefficacy & of our law, the weakneſs of our go- 
vernment, and the corruption of our people, let us at ones fe- 
faire 3 | 


ueftion was, . a 1 ny wall ö 
« «s wh ai of our e tek every = 


Ki 4, men a 


25 out ann 6 Tel, in making . 
© pavihg i 4 3p pai 
4 7;vers navi 2 9 | Ring 1 or neat 
and conv 5,. where are now only huts;  draini? 


am-told that ſometimes half, commonly * * 


« lat eee e. ene br be 133 


we not be gainers, and provide more for health, ple 
* 11 life, compared * the REO. f the 
Our riches would be much better employed to theſe, 
but if this ond py does not. pleaſe, — firſt reſolve to ſave our 
money, ew Ea "ou my e ela 1. | 


5438 
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with Hybla, and Thames with Paciolus. He then * 
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Tus is a very curious and entertaining miſcellany of cis 
tical remarks and literary 9 Though the book promiſes 
ng but obſervations on the writings of Pope, et no op- 
portunity is neglected of introducing the character 1 ny other 
writer, or the mention of any performance or event in which 
learning is intereſted. From Pope, however, he always takes 
his hint, and to Pope he returns again from his digrefſions: 
The facts which he mentions, though they are ſeldom anec- 
dotes in a rigorous ſenſe, are often ſuch as are very little 
known, and ſuch as will delight more readers than naked 
As he examines the works of this great poet in an order 
nearl rr N he neceſſarily begins with his paſtorals, 
which conſidered as repreſentations: of any kind of life, he very 
juſtly cenſures; for there is in them a mixture of Grecian and 
-Engliſh, of ancient and modern, images. Windſor. is coupled 


! 


WRITINGS AND GENIUS OF POPE- | 383, 
ſome paſſages which Pope has imitated or tranſlated with the 


imitation or verſion, and gives the preference to- the originals, Ne 


haps not always u 3 
1 5 9 wiſh to chat be might 
creep among the leaves that form the 8 of his miſtreſs. 
Pope's enamoured ſwain longs to be made the captive bird that 
ſy * fair one's bower, that ſhe might lifter to his 
d them with ber kiſſes. The eritick prefers. 


Thee = ee wth wor Ae ee 


4 * 

It is natural for a lover to wiſh that he might be any thing . 
that could come near to his lady. gy gr er ge nn ; 
ſire to be that which ſhe fandles and careſſes, than 
em would avoid, at leaſt. would neglect. The ſuperior: e 

of Theocrizug 1 cannot diſcover, nor can find, that 
either in the one or the other image there is any want of deli- 
cacy. Which of the two images was leſs common in the 
time of the poet who uſed it, for on that conſideration the me- 
nit of noyelty 2 I chink it is now out of any critic's 
power to decide. 

He remarks, I am afraid with med juſtice, chat there 
is not a ſingle new thought in the paſtorals; and with equal 
reaſon declares, that their chief beauty conſiſts in their correct 
and muſical verſification, which has ſo influenced the Engliſh 
Ear, as to render every moderate rhymer harmonious. 

In his examination of the Meſſiah, he juſtly obſeryes ſome 


deviations from the inſpired author, which weaken the 1 inage- - 2 3 


77, and diſpirit the expreſſion. 20 ods. : 
On Hader -foreft, „ be declares, q think "without. er 
that deſcriptive poetry was by no means the excellence of 
he draws this inference from the few imag . introduced in This 
pens: which would not e cy y belong to any other place. 
uſt i rr whether 


peculiar 

The Stages is not;/ he ſays, ſo full, ww ani and ſo 
circumſtantiated as Somerville's. Barely to ſay, that one per- 
formance is not ſo good as another, is to criticiſe with little 
exactneſs. But P 1 has directed that we ſhould in every 
work regard the author Rome: ** Stag-chaſe is the main ſub- 
jet of Somerville, and wn 


all its circumſtances ; 2 * it is e inciden 

be diſpatched in a ſew lines. 
le makes a juſt obſervation, © that the deſeriqion of the ex- 
ternal beauties of nature is uſually the firſt effect of a young 

_ before he hath a nature and a nw of. 
on's 


and was to 


Jorg anne 


proper! of dilated into 


; In dhe ltr part of te ode he aer o d us 


ens moſt early as well as moſt edulis Pacis ey his 
=, „ Allgre, and II Penſeroſe, if we may extept his ode 
on the Nativity 1 which is indeed prior in order of 
time, and in winch a penetrating'critic might have obſerved 
the feeds of that boundleſs 2 which was one d to 
ce the Paradiſe Loft” 
Mentioning - Thomſon and other deſeriptive poets, he re- 
marks, that writers fail in their copies for want 6 of acquain- 
tance with originals, and juſtly ridicules thoſe who think 
can form juſt ideas of yalle — and rivers, in 2 
of the Strand. For this reaſon 1 cannot regret wich 
is author, that Pope laid aſide his deſign of v American 
paſtorals; for as he muſt have painted ſcenes which he never 
fr, and manners which he fever knew, his performance, 
though it might have been a pleaſing amuſement of fancy, 
2 r habog mh of frm 4 
After the 'paſtorals, the critic conſiders the a of 
Pope, and dwells longeſt on the ode of St. Cecilia's —— 
he, like the reſt of mankind, places next to that c 
and not much below it. He remarks after Mr. Ny | 
the firſt ftanza is a perfect concert. The ſecond hie thinks a 
little flat; he juſtly commends the fourth, but without notice 
met erm en that ſtanza or in the poem: 3 2 


Tranſported demigods ſtood round, 
Wey men grew heroes at che found. 


<1 f 4s 11 41771 


a es bes could reveal, ü 


as written in a meaſure ridiculous and bu ti, jb 
t 


fies his anſwers by obſerving that Addiſon uſes ame num- 


bers in Shen between MR en yen Sic 
Truſty: 


by 


How unbappy i is 1. &c. 


That the meaſure is the ſame in both paſſages muſt be con- 
felled, and both poets perhaps choſe their numbers properly; 
for they both meant to expreſs a 'kind of airy hilarity. on hs: 
two paſſions of merriment and exultation are undoubtedly dif- 
ferent ; they are as different as a gambol and à triumph, but 
each is a ſpecies * * 
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any language been ſo far refined as to provide for the ſub-di- 
viſions of - paſſion. They can only be adapted to general 
purpoſes z- but the particular and minuter ' propriety muſt be 
ſought only. in, the ſentiment and language. Thus the num- 
bers are the ſame in Culin's complaint, and in the ballad of 
Darby and Fean, though in one ſadneſs is repreſented, and in 
the other tranquillity ; ſo the meaſure is the ſame of Pope's 
Unfortunate Ladh and the Praiſe of Voiture. 1) ' 
e obſerves very juſtly, that the odes both of Dryden and 
Pope conclude unſuitably and unnaturally with epigram. 
e then ſpends a page upon Mr. HandePs muſic to Dryden's 
ode, and ſpeaks of him with that regard which he has generally 
obtained among the lovers of ſound. He finds ſomethi 
amiſs in the air . With raviſhed ears, but has overlooked or 
forgotten the groſſeſt fault in that compoſition, which is that in 


this line: 


| | Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries. - 


He has laid much ftreſs upon the two latter words, which are 
merely words of connection, and ought in muſic to be conſi- 
dered as parenthetical. e e Sor ee 
From this ode is ſtruck out a digreſſion on the nature of 
odes, and the comparative excellence of the ancients and mo- 
derns. He mentions the chorus which Pope wrote for the 
duke of Buckingham ; and therice takes occaſion to treat of the 
chorus of the ancients. He then comes to another ode of 
« The Dying 4 
parent imitation of Flatman, he falls into a pleaſing and learn- 
ed ſpeculation on the reſembling paſſages to be found in differ- . 
ent 5 0 e 525 
He mentions with great regard Pope's ode on Solitude, 
written when he was 12 years old, but omits to men- 
tion the poem on Silence, compoſed, I think, as early, with 
much greater elegance of diction, ' muſic of numbers, extent 
of obſervation, and force of thought. If he had happened to 
think on Baillet's chapter of Bnf ans celebres, he might have 
made on this occaſion a very entertaining diſſertation on early 


excellence. 4 VVV 
He comes next to the Eſay on Criticiſm, the ſtupendous 
ph of a youth not yet twenty years old; and after 
ving detailed the felicitits of condition, to which he imagines 
Pope to have owed his wonderful prematurity of mind, he tells 
us that he is well informed this eſſay was firſt written in proſe. 
There is nothing improbable in the report, nothing indeed but 
n C c F 17- <- ne 


4 
* 


ian to his Soul,” in which finding an ap- | 
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what is more 1 than the — 
hint to this — all others, the 
truſting too readily to information. ing but experience 
could evince the frequency of falſe information, or enable any 
man to conceive that ſo many groundleſs ſhould be 
ropagated as every man of eminence ma r of himielf. 
Bone men relate what they think as what they know; ſome 
men of confuſed memories and habitual inaccuracy aſctibe to 
one man what belongs to another; and ſome talk on without 
thought or care. A few men are ſuſicient to broach- falſe. 
2 which are afterwards innocently diffuſed by ſucceſſive 
ä 
Nie proceeds on examining after pa of this eſ- 
ſiy ; but we muſt paſs over all . 
have not ſomething to add or to object, or where this author 
does not differ from the general voice of mankind. We can- 
not agree with him in his cenſure of the compariſon of a 
ſtudent advancing in ſcience with a traveller paſſing the Alps, 
which is perhaps the beſt ſimile in our language; that in which 
the moſt exact reſemblanee is traced between in appears 
ance utterly unrelated to each other. That the laſt line con- 
veys no new idea, is not true; it makes particular what was 
before general. Whether the deſcription which he adds from 
another author be, as he ſays, more full and ſtriking than that 
of Pope, is not to be inquired. Pope's deſcription 1s relative, 
— — length than is uſually allowed to a 
— nor any other particulars than ſuch as form the correſ- 
ence, 
Unvaried rhymey, fa this writer, hi diſguſt readers of 
a good ear. It is y not the ear but the mind that is 4 
fended. The fault yer from the uſe of common. rh 
that by reading the paſt line the ſecond may be ed, bal 
half the compoſition loſes the grace of novelty. 
On occaſion of the mention of an alexandrine, the ' critic 
obſerves, that * the alexandrine may be thought a modern 
meaſure, but that Robert of Glouceſter's wife is an alexan- 
drine, with the addition of two ſyllables ; and that Sternhold 
and Hopkins tranſlated the pſalms in che fame . meaſure of 
fourteen ſyllables, though —_ are printed otherwiſe.” 
This ſeems not to be accurately conceived or expreſſed : an 
alexandrine with the addition of two fi apy is is no more a an 
alexandrine than with the detraction of 1 two ſyllables. 
hold and Hopkins did erally write in the —_ & | 
of eight ad ſix ſyllables ; but Hopkins 80 * 


— 
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the firſt and third; Sternhold only the ſecond and fourth? fs , 


that Sternhold may be conſidered. as writing couplets of long 
lines; but Hopkins wrote regular ſtanzas. From the prac- 
tice of printing the long lines of fourteen ſyllables in two 
ſhort lines, aroſe the licence of ſome of our poets, Who, 
though profeſſing to write in ſtanzas, negleR the rhymes of 
the Arſt and third lines. den deren, e 


* 
% n 


| Pope has mentioned Petronius among the great names of - 


criticiſm, as the remarker juſtly obſerves, without any critical 
merit. It is to be ſuſpected that Pope had never read his book, 
and mentioned him on the credit of two or three ' ſentences 


* 


which he had often ſeen quoted, imagining that where there was 


ſo much there muſt neceſſarily be more. Young men in haſte 
to be renowned, too frequently talk of books which they 
| have ſcarcely ſeen. MV e a gs, 


The revival of learning mentioned in this poem, affords an 


opportunity of mentioning the chief periods of literary hiſs 


tory, of which this writer reckons five ; that of Alexander, 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, of Auguſtus, of Leo the Tenth, of 


Queen Anne. 


: . 22 * 1363 i b Fr $4 414 — | 
Theſe obſervations are concluded with a remark which de- 


ſerves great attention ; © In no poliſhed nation, after criticiſm, 


has been much ſtudied, and the rules of writing eſtabliſhed, | 


has any very extraordinary book ever appeared.“ 
The Rape of the Lock was always regarded by 


the higheſt production of his genius. On occaſion of thi „ 


work, the hiſtory of the comic hero is given; and we are 
told that it deſcended from Fafſoni to Bol laau, from  Boileau 
to Garth, and from Garth to Pope. Garth is mentioned 
perhaps with too much honour; but all are confeſſed to be 
inferior to Pope. There is in his remarks on this work no 
diſcovery of any latent beauty, nor any thing ſubtle or ſtrik- 
ing; he is indeed commonly right, but has diſcuſſed no dif- 


ficult queſtion. 


The next pieces to be conſidered are the Verſes to the Minto. 


ry of an unfortunate Lady, the Prologue to. Cato, and Epilogue 
to Fane Share, The firit piece he commends. On occafion 
of the ſecond he digreſſes, accor to his cuſtom, into a 
learned diſſertation on trogedich | * * the Engliſh 
and French with the Greek ſtage. He juſt! Cat 
for want of action and of characters; but ſcarcely does juſ- 
tice to the ſublimity of ſome ſpeeches and the philoſophical 


exactneſs in the ſentiments. “The ſimile of mount Atlas, 


© and that of che Numidjan traveller ſmothered in the Lande, 


"Ie Cca2 : „„ 0 


,” * 
- 
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cenſures Cato 
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Fare indeed in character,“ ſays the critic, © but ſufficiently 
obvious.“ The ſimile of the mountain is indeed common; 
but of that of the traveller I do not remember. That it is 
obvious is eaſy to ſay, and eaſy to deny. Many things are 


f 


obvious when they are taught. | 
He proceeds to criticiſe the other works of Aadiſon, till the 
epilogue calls his attention to Rote, whoſe character he diſ- 
cufſes in the ſame manner with ſufficient freedom and ſuf- 


* 


ficient candour. [ | | | | | 
Ibe tranſlation.of the epiſtle of Sappho to Phaon is next 
conſidered : but Sappho and Ovid are more the ſubjects of this 
diſquiſition than Pope. We ſhall therefore paſs over it to a 
piece of more importance, the Epi/tle 1 Eloiſa to Abelard, - 
which may juſtly be regarded as one of che works on which 
the reputation of Pope will ſtand in future times. 5 
The (critic purſues Eloiſa through all the changes of paſ- 
ſion, produces the paſſages of her letters to which any al- 
luſion is made, and interſperſes many agreeable particulars 
and incidental relations. There is not much profundity of 
criticiſm, becauſe the beauties are ſentiments of nature, which 
the learned and the ignorant feel alike. It is juſtly remarked 
by him, that the wiſh of Eliſa for the happy paſlage of Abelard 
into the other world, is formed according to the ideas of 
c - 
© Theſe, are the pieces examined in this volume: whether 
the remaining part of the work will be one volume or more, 
rhaps the Writer himſelf cannot 5 inform us. This piece 
js, however, a complete work, ſo far as it goes; and the 
writer is of opinion that he has diſpatched the chief part of 
his taſk : for he ventures to remark, that the reputation of 
Pope as a poet, among poſterity, will be principally founded 
on his JYindſor-Fore/t, Rape of the Lock, and Eloiſa to Abelard; 
while the facts and characters alluded to in his late writings 
will be forgotten and unknown, and their poignancy and 
propriety little reliſhed ; for wit and ſatire are tranſitory and 
| Seetthable, but nature and paſſion are eternll. 
Hle has interſperſed ſome pallages of Pope's life, with which 
moſt readers will be pleaſed. When Pope was yet a child, 
his father, who had 'been a merchant in London, retired to 
Binfeld, He was taught to read by'an aunt; and learned 
to write without a maſter, by copying printed books. His 
father uſed to order him to make Englib verſes, and would 
. oblige him to correct and retpuch them over and over, | 
at lat could ſay, ® Theſe are good rhymes.” 


* 
* 
# f 


At 
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ee + years of age; he was 1 3 1 
prieſt, who taught him the rudiments of the Latin and 4 Greek, 

At this time he met with Ogleby's _ which ſeized his 
attention; he fell next upon $andys's Ovid, and remembered 

theſe two tranſlations with pleaſure — the end of his life. 

| About ten, being at ſchool near wy 0 -park-corner, he was 
taken to the play-houſe, and was ſo ſtruck with the ſplendour. 

of the drama, that he formed a kind of play out of Ogleby's 
Homer,” intermixed with verſes of his own. He perſuaded 
the head-boys to act this iece, and Ajax was performed 

by his maſter's gardener. They were habited according to * 

the pictures in Ogleby.- At twelve he retired with his father 

, 11 deen ndfor- Foreſt, and forined himſelf bye Ny in the best 
nglt 
Patt this extract it was thought convenient to dwell chicdy 
upon ſuch obſervations as relate immediately to Pope, without 
deviating with the author into incidental inquiries. We in- 
tend to kindle, not to extinguiſh, curioſity by this flight 
ſketch of a work abounding with curious quotations and 
pg diſquiſitions. He muſt be much acquainted with 

| iterary hiſto both of remote and late times, who does not 
find in this eſſay many things which he did not know before: 
and if there be any too learned to be inſtructed in facts or 
opinions, he may yet . read this bock as 2 22755 _ 


eimen of literary moderation, 


TTW 
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*% . — 
Ir is obſerved in the ſage Gil Blas, that an exaſperated 
author is not eaſily pacified. I have, therefore, very little hope 
of makjng my peace with the writer of the Eight Days 
Journey: indeed ſo little, that I have long deliberated whe. 
ther I ſhould. not rather fit ſilently down under his diſplea- 
ſure, than aggravate my misfortune by a defence of which my 
heart 5 the ill ſucceſs, Deliberation is often uſeleſs, 
I am afraid that I have at laſt made the wrong choice; and 
that I might better have reſigned my cauſe, without a ſtruggle, 
to time and fortune, ſince I ſhall run the hazard of a new of. 
fence, by the neceſſity of aſking him, why he it angry. 
Diſtreſs and terror often diſcover to us thoſe Cults with 
which we ſhould never have reproached ourſelves in a happy 
ſtate. Yet, dejected as I am, when I reviev the tranſaction 
between me and this writer, I cannot find that I have been 
deficient in reverence, When his book was firſt printed, 
he hints that I procured a ſight of it before it was publiſhed, 
How the ſight of it was procured I do not now very exactly 
remember; but if my curioſity was greater than my prudence, 
if Tlaid raſh hands on the fatal volume, I have furl ſuffered 
— who burſt the box from which evil ruſhed into the 
wor | 
I took it, however, and inſpected it as the work of an author 
not higher than myſelf: and was confirmed in my opinion, 
when 1 that theſe letters were not written to be printed, 
I concluded hawever, that though not written to be printed 
they were printed to be read, and inſerted one of oy ns | 
| | co on 
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collection of November laſt. Not many days after I received: 
a note, informing me, that I ought to have waited for a more 
correct edition. This injunction was obeyed. The edition 
appeared, and I ſuppoſed myfelf at liberty to tell my thoughts 
upon it, as upon any other book, 7 i a royal manifeſto, or 
an act of parliament. But ſee the fate of ignorant temerity ! - 
I now find, but find too late, that inſtead of a writer whoſe 
only power is in his pen, I have irritated an important mem- 
ber of an important corporation; a man who, as he tells us 
in his letters, puts horſes to his chariot, - © © 
It was allowed to the diſputant of old to yield up the con- 
_ troverſy with little reſiſtance to the maſter of for 2 — 2 
Thoſe who know how weakly naked truth can defend her 
advocates, would forgive me if I ſhould pay the ſame reſpect 
to a Governor of the Foundlings. Yet the conſciouſneſs of 
my own rectitude of intention incites me to. aſk once again, 
how I have offended, 85 N 
There are only three ſubjects upon which my unlucky pen 
has happened to venture. Tea; the author of the Journal; 
and the Foundling Hoſpital. e e , 
Of Tea what have 7 ſaid? That I have drank it twenty - 
years without hurt, and therefore believe it not to be poiſon : 
that if it dries the fibres, it cannot ſoften them; that if it 
conſtringes, it cannot relax, I have modeſtly doubted whe- 
ther it has diminiſhed the ſtrength of our men, or the beauty 
of our women; and whether it much hinders the progreſs of 
our woollen or iron manufactures; but I allowed it to be a 
| barren 1 neither medicinal nor nutritious, that nei- 
ther ſupplied ſtrength nor cheerfulneſs, neither relieved wea- 
rineſs, nor exhilarated ſorrow : I inſerted, without charge or 
ſuſpicion of falſehood, the ſums exported to purchaſe it; and 
propoſed a law to prohibit it for ever.. Ke . 
the author T unfortunately faid, that his injunction was 
ſomewhat too magiſterial. This I ſaid before I ar that he 
was a Governor of the Foundlings ; but he ſeems inclined to 
puniſh this failure of reſpect, as the czar of Muſcovy made 
war upon Sweden, becaufe he was not treated with ſufficient 
honours when he paſſed through the country in diſguiſe, Vet 
was not this irreverence without extenuation. Something 
was ſaid of the merit of meaning well, and the Journalift was 
declared to be a man whoſe failings might ell be pardoned for 
his virtues, This is the higheſt praiſe which human gratitude 
can confer. upon human merit; praiſe. that would have more 
than ſatisfied Titus or Auguſtus, but which I muſt own to be 
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inadequate and penurious, when offered to the member of an 


important corporation. 


am aſked whether I meant to ſatirize the man or criticiſe 
the writer, when I ſay that he believes, only perhaps becauſe 
| he has inclination to believe it, that the Engliſh and Dutch 
« conſume more Tea than the vaſt empire of China? Between 
the writer and the man I did not at that time - conſider the 
diſtinction, The writer I found not of more than mortal 
might, and I did not immediately recollect that the man put 
horſes to his chariot. But I did not write wholly; without 
' conſideration. ; I knew but two cauſes of belief, evidence and 
| inclination, _ What evidence the Journaliſt could have of the 
Chineſe eonſumption of 'Tea, I was not able to diſcover; The 
| officers of the Ea/i-India Company are excluded, they beſt 
know why, from the towns and the country of China; they 
are t as we treat gypſies and rs and obliged to 
retire every night to their own hovel. intelligence ſuch 
© travellers may bring is of no great importance. And though 
the miſſionaries boaſt of having once penetrated further, I 
think they have never calculated the Tea drank by the Chineſe, 
There being thus no evidence for his opinion, to what could 
'T aſcribe it but to inclination? © - 
Il I am yet charged more heavily for having faid, that be bas 
no tntention to find any thing right at home, I believe every 
reader reſtrained this imputation to the ſubje& which produced 
it, and ſuppoſed me to inſinuate only that he meant to ſpare no 
| of the Tea-table, whether eſſence or circumſtance. But 
this line he has ſelected as an inſtance of virulence and acri- 
mony, and confutes it by a 50 and ſplendid panegyrick on 
bimſelf. He aſſerts, that he ny things right at home, 
and that he loves his country almoſt to enthuſiaſm. 
I had not the leaſt doubt thet he-found im his country many 
things to pleaſe him; nor did I ſuppoſe that he. deſired the 
ſame inverſion of every part of life, as of the uſe of Tea. 
The propoſal of drinking Tea ſour ſhewed indeed ſuch a diſ- 
tion to practical oxes, that there was reaſon. to fear 
ſome ſucceeding letter ſhould recommend the dreſs of the 
. Pitts, or the cookery of the  Etimaux, However, I met 
with no other innovations, and therefore was willing to hope 
that he found ſomething right at home. 5 


But his love of his country ſeemed not to riſe quite to en- 
thuſiaſm, when, amidſt his 8 Tea, he made a ſmooth 
logy for the Ballin | „ as men who might not 
think We liged to be political arithmeticians. I hold, 
though no enthuſiaftick patriot, that every man who 1 


” 
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trades under the protection of a community, is obliged to c 
ſider whether he hurts or benefits thoſe who protect him; 
and that the moſt which can be indulged to private intereſt is a 
neutral traffick, if any ſuch can be, by which our country:is: 
not injured,” though it may not be benefited; _ >= 
But he now renews his declamation againſt Nn, notwith- 
ſtanding the greatneſs or power of thoſe that have intereſt or 
inclination to ſupport it. — not of what power or great 
neſs he may dream. The importers only have an intereſt in 
defending it. I am ſure they are not great, and I hope they 
are not powerful. Thoſe whoſe inclination leads them to con- 
tinue this practice, are too numerous, but I believe 1 | 
er is ſuch, as the Journaliſt may defy without enthuſiaſm. 
The love of our country, when it riſes to enthuſiaſm, is an 
ambiguous and uncertain virtue: when a man is enthuſiaſtick, 
he ceaſes to be reaſonable, and when he once departs from 
reaſon, what will he do but drink ſour Tea? As the Jour- 
naliſt, though enthuſiaſtically zealous for his country, has 
with regard to ſmaller things the placid happineſs of philoſo- 
phical indifference, I can give him no diſturbance by adviſ-, | 
ing him to reſtrain even the love of his country within due 
limits, leſt it ſhould ſometimes ſwell too high, fill the whole 
tru mn; 4 / TT LS pans Mo. Hee 17 95 98 122 Tergrt EFF || 3, 
Nothing now remains but that I review. my poſitions con- 
cerning the Foundling-Hoſpital. What I declared laſt month, 
I declare now once more, that I found none of the children 
that appeared to have heard of the catechiſm. It is enquired 
how 1 wandered, and how I examined? There is doubtleſss 
ſubtilty in the queſtion; I know not well how to anſwer it. 
Happily I did not wander alone; I attended ſome ladies with 
another gentleman, who all heard and affifted the enquiry 
with equal grief and indignation. I did riot conceal my ob- 
ſervations. Notice was given of this ſhameful defect ſoon 
after, at my requeſt, to one of the higheſt names of the ſociety. 
This I am now told is incredible; but ſince it is true, and 
the paſt is out of human power, the moſt important corpora- 
tion cannot make it falſe. | But why is it incredible? Becauſe 
in the rules of the hoſpital the children are ordered to learn 
the rudiments cf religion. Orders are eaſily made, but they 
do not execute themſelves, They ſay, their catechiſm,; at 
ſtated times, under an able maſter. But this able maſter 
was, I think, not elected before laſt February; and my viſit 
happened, if I miſtake not, in Noyember.. The children were 


ſb y when interrogated by a ſtranger. This may be true, * * 
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do ns 


ſame; ſhyneſs I. do not remember to have hindered dem 


from anſwering other queſtions; and I wonder why children 
eee nocultomed ds new ſpeAators ſhould be eminendy 


in the firſt, paragraph, calls the inference 
preſs I bad rag Sperm ohh to the 
to object: but as he 


ng 
fully r 2 mg 
tions are fooliſh or malicious, ſince I know not one of the Go. 
rs of the Hoſ n 
r N ä 


the mo 

m ſafety is endangered, M —— 
by whic +: _—_ 'my quiet 95 — for 
for any other ſafety, I nn, | 


I am always for n I fos being n in 
vain; and in "hy: for the Journal's as attention * 
. ſafety, I will confeſs ſome compaſſion for his tumultuous 
2 — inveRives fume into the air, with 
| me, that I ſtill eſteem him as one that 
has the merit well; and ſtill believe him to be 4 


of meaning 
ann whoſe fail gs may YT ee | 


i 


ſo little 
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PROCEEDINGS of the COMMITTEE 
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Contribution begun at London, Dec. 1 8, 17 748, | 
- for c 3 27 555 7 1 


Tak a Ge rot is as | 
the relief of the ſubjects of France, now priſoners. in the 
Britiſh dominions, — lay before the publicꝶ an exact ac. 
count of all the ſums received and expended, that the donors 
udge how properly their benefactions have been applied. a - mn 
ae would loſe its name, were it influenced by fo mean 9 
a motive as human praiſe: it is therefore not intended to cele- | 
brate by any particular memorial, — — e 
ſons, or diſtinct ſocieties ; it is ſufficient that their works | 
1 far from ſeeking honour ö 
et is A | ) 
| obviate cenſure, If a good exam bed, may ery july 
its influence by miſrepreſentation; and to free Charity from e6- 
proach, LM itſelf = — 2 ie | Na 
A the renc one argument 
| 1 but that one is ſo popular and ſpecious, that if 
it were to remain unexamined, it would by many be thought 
irrefragable. It has been urged, that charity, like other Vir- 
tues, may be gy we and od wnfcafatably exerted; that while - 
we are relieving Frenchmen, there remain many Engliſhmen 


unrelieved ; that while we laviſh pity on our enemies, we for- 

get the miſery of our friends. Fs WR 
Grant this argument all it can prove, and what. is the con- 

cluſion ? That to relieve the French is a good action, but 

that a better may be conceived. This is all e reſult, and this 

al is very little, To do the beſt can ſeldom be the lot of 


man; 


do ſoften the acrimony of adverſe. nations, and diſpoſe them to 
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man; it s ufficient if, hen opportunities are preſented, he 
is ready to do good. How little virtue could be practiſed, if 
beneficence were to wait always for the moſt proper objects, 
and the gobleſt occaſions; occaſions that may never happen, 
and objects that may never be found. . 
| It is far from certain, that a ſingle Engliſhman will ſuffer by 
the charity to the French, New- ſcenes of miſery make new 
impreſſions; and much of the charity which produced theſe 
donations,. may be ſuppoſed to have been generated by a ſpe- 
cies of calamity never known among us before. Some ima- 
gine that the laws have provided al ry relief in com- 
mon caſes, and remit the poor te the care of the publick; 
ſome have been deceived by fititious miſery, and are afraid of 
encouring impoſture ;' many have obſerved want to be the ef- 
fect of vice, and conſider caſual almſgi vers as patrons of idle- . 
neſs. But all theſe difficulties vaniſh in the preſent caſe : we 
know that for the Priſoners of War there is no legal proviſi- 
on; we ſee their diſtreſs, and are certain of its cauſe; we 
know that they are poor and naked, and poor and naked with- 
1 7 20 e e 4 The | 
But it is not neceſſary to make any conceſſions. 
ponents of this charity muſt — be good, and will 4 
_ ealily prove it not to be the beſt. That charity is beſt, of 
© which the conſequences are moſt extenſive : the relief of ene- 
mies has a tendency to unite mankind. in fraternal affection; 


peace and amity: in the mean time, it alleviates captivity, and 
takes away ſomething from the miſeries of war. The rage of 
war, however mitigated, will always fill the world with cala- 
mity and horror: let it not then be unneceſſarily extended; 
let animoſity and hoſtility ceaſe together; and no man be 
longer deemed an enemy, than "while his ſword is drawn 
_ againſt us. | { . 
Te effects of theſe contributions may, perhaps, reach ſtill 
further. Truth is. beſt „ by virtue: we = 
from thoſe who feel or who 2 that they no 
2 deteſt as hereſy that religion, which makes its pro- 

ors the followers of Him, who has commanded us to © do 
« good to them that hate us. 
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By thoſe who have compared the military genius of the 
Engliſh with that of the French nation, it is remarked, that 

the French officers will always lead, , the ſoldiers will follow ; 

and that the. Engliſh. ſoldiers will ahways follow, if their 2. 
ficers will lead. Se ate; Hr oP nr OY 
In all pointed ſentences, ſome degree of accuracy muſt be 
facrificed to conciſeneſs; and, in this compariſon, our officers 
ſeem to loſe what our ſoldiers gain. I know not any reaſon | 

for ſuppoſing that the Engliſb officers are leſs i ig 

| wed. 


the French to lead; but it is, I think, univerſally al 

that the Engliſh ſoldiers are more willing to follow. Our 
nation may boaſt, beyond any other people in the world, of 

a kind of epidemick bravery, diffuſed equally through all its 
ranks. We can ſhew a peaſantry of heroes, and fill our 
armies with clowns, whoſe courage may vie with that of 
There may be ſome pleaſure in tracing the cauſes of this 
plebeian magnanimity. The qualities which commonly make 

an army formidable, are long habits of regularity, great ex- 
atneſs of diſcipline, and great confidence in the com er. 
Regularity may, in time, produce a kind of mechanical obe- 
dience to ſignals and commands, like that which the perverſe - 
Carteſians impute to animals; diſcipline may impreſs; ſuch an 
awe upon the mind, that any danget ſhall be leſs dreaded than | 
the danger of puniſhment ; and confidence in the wiſdom. or 
fortune, of the general, may induce the ſoldiers to follow him 
blindly to the moſt dangerous enterprize., _ . 


te conſtitution ;z nor has there been, for more than a cen- 
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2338 ON THE BRAVE RT OF THE 
What may be done by diſcipline and regularity, may be 
ſeen in ES of = Ruſſian 9 
narch. We find that they may be broken without confuſion, 
and repulſed without flight. mn. 

But the Engliſb troops have none of theſe requiſites in any 
eminent degree. Regularity is by no means part of their 
character: they are rarely exereiſed, and therefore ſhew very 
little rome in their evolutions as bodies of men, or in the 
manual uſe of their weapons as individuals ; neither are 
thought by others, nor by themſelves, more active or exact 
than their enemics, and therefore derive none of their cou- 

from ſuch imaginary ſuperiority. yr 
Ade manner in whi ey are Mifperſed in quarters over 

the country during times of peace, naturally produces laxity 
of diſcipline: they are very little in fight of their officers; 
and, when they are not engaged in the ſlight duty of the guard, 
are CINE to oO got hve his own —4 partial $ 

he equali ngliſþ privileges, the impartiali our 
laws, the — of 2 e and the ar of our 
trade,” diſpoſe us very little to reverence of ſuperiors. It is 
not to any great eſteem of the officers that the Engliſb ſoldier 
is indebted for his fpirit in the hour of battle; for perhaps it 
does not often happen that he. thinks -much better of his 
leader than of himſelf, The French count, who has lately 
publiſhed the Art of War, remarks how much ſoldiers are 
animated, when they ſee all their dangers ſhared by thoſe who 
were born to be their maſters, and w they conſider as be- 
ings of a different rank. The Engliſbman deſpiſes ſuch mo- 
tives of courage: he was born without a maſter; and looks 
not on any man, however dignified by lace or titles, as de- 
riving from nature any claims to his reſpect, or inheriting any 
qualities ſuperior to his Ww. 

There are perhaps, who would imagine that every 
Engliſhman Rights better than the ſubjects of abſolute agen 
ments, becauſe he has more to defend. But what has the 
Engliſh more than the French ſoldier? P they ate 

commonly without. Liberty is, to the Joweſt rank of 
every nation, little more than the choice of working or ſtarv- 
ing; and this choice is, I ſuppoſe, equally allowed in every 
country, The Engliſh ſoldier ſeldom has his head very full of 


tury, any war that put the property or liberty of a fingle 
G 
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Whence..then is che couragg, of the Engl vulgar 2. 
proceeds, in my opinion, from that diſſolution of dee, 
— obliges every man to r his own character. While 
ele i he ma by his own | e 
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Bac wot 2:45 eee 5. 1759. 
Tux Plans which have been offered by different architects, 
of different reputation and abilities, for the Conſtruction of 
the Bridge intended to be built at Blaci-Friars, are, by the 
rejection of the greater part, now reduced to a ſmall number ; 
in which ſmall number three are ſuppoſed-to be much ſuperior 
to the reſt ; ſo that only three architects are now properly 
competitors for the honour of this great employment ;- by tw 
of _ are propoſed ſemicircular, and by the other elliptical 
arches. 5 „ . 
The queſtion is therefore, whether an elliptical or ſemi- 
circlar arch is to be preferred? „ 1 
The firſt excellence of a bridge built for commerce over 
' a large river, is ſtrength ; for a bridge which cannot ſtand, 
however, beautiful, will boaſt its beauty but a little while; 
the ſtronger arch is therefore to be preferred, and much 
as to be preferred, if with greater ſtrength it has greater 
To who are acquainted with the mathematical principles 
of architecture, are not many; and yet fewer are they who 
will, upon any ſingle occaſion, endure any laborious ſtretch of 
thought, or haraſs their minds with unaccuſtomed inveſtigati- 
ons. We ſhall therefore attempt to ſhew the weakneſs of 
the elliptical arch, by arguments which appeal fimply to com- 
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All arches have 3 5 
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2. preſſure is ae perpendicular. A 
It has yet been ſometimes aſſerted ech! W ther. 5 

the elliptical arch is ſtronger than the ſemicircular j or in ther 
terms, that any maſs is more trongly ſupported the lefs it refts 
upon. the ſupporters. If the elliptical arch be equally . 
1 that is, if an arch, b 8 to 
ſtrait line, loſes none of its ſtability, it will follow,: that a 
arcuatien is uſeleſs, and that the bridge may at laſt, without 

inconvenience, conſiſt of ſtone laid in” rate lues from 
illar to pillar. But if a a ſtrait line will bear no weight, 
which is evident at the firſt view, it is plain likewiſe, that 
an ellipfis will bear very little; and that as the arch is more. 

_ curved, its ſtrength is encreaſed, ; 
Having thus evinced the ſuperior "Prangth of the ſomirireus 
lar arch, we have ſufficiently proved, that it ought to be * . 
ferred; but to leave no objection - 1 we thi 
proper likewiſe to obſerve, 1 r 
appear to want elevation and dignity; and that if beauty 1 

| 40 be determined by ſuffra ali ical arch will ark oo 
little to boaſt, . Spe es IS, hi ION. 25 | 
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iu e ee o the ts, and in defiance R 
once of right reaſon and authority, the elliptical arch 
ſhould at fat be choſen, what will the world believe, than 
that ſome other motive than reaſon influenced the determi- 

nation? And ſome degree of parti lity cannot but be ſuſpected 
by bim, who has been told that one of the judges appointed 
to decide this queſtion, is Mr. M—Ik-r, Who having, by 
ignorance or thoughtleſſneſs, already preferred the elliptical 
arch, will probably think himſelf obliged to maintain his own 
| b though his opinion will avail but little with the 
* — CE that Mr. TE it to 
E. n 

He that in the lit of the committee choſen for the ſu 

« -cendency of the bridge, reads many of -the moſt illu 
names of this great city, will hope that the greer unber 
will have more reverence for the opinion of poſterity, than 
to diſgrace themſelves, and the metropolis. of the kingdom, 
in compliance with any man, who, inſtead of voting, aſpires 


to dictate, ps without any claim to ſuch ſuperiority, either 
by s of _ digriity of PO ol ies extent 2225 


ledge, or | 


. | L E . T E R n. : 
2 BIR; De. 5 15 
Is 1 . gen concern, there is no law of go- 
vernment, or rule „ that forbids open examination 
and ang ng agus 4 ſhall SE AY betray, b 1 = 
s right no man er, 

OT deſire to refuſe- me; * We 
Letter aubliſhed by you ta Friday, in defence of Mr, 4. 

deſign for a new b 
b Mr. * propoſes elliptical arches. . It has been ob- | 
| jeRted that elliptical arches are weak, and therefore impr . 

| por a bridge of commerce, ina country where greater weig 
g are ordinarily carried by land than perhaps in any other 
part of the world. That there is an elliptical bridge at H- 
' rence is allowed, but the objectors maintain, that its ſtabi- 
lity is ſo much n that carts are not permitted to paſs 
over it. 

Too this: no anſwer. is made, but that it was built er 
coaches; and if it had been built for carts, it would have 
| been made ſtronger: thus all the controvertiſts agree, that 
«he _ is — weak for carts ; 3 e mw_— 


. 


| PLANS OF BLACK-FRIARS naDor, | 8 Þ 


tance; whether carts are prohibited becauſe the bridge is 

weak, or whether the architect, that carts were 
prohibited, voluntarily conſtructed a weak bridge; The in- 

Rability of the elli Bed arch ins been fuſiciently b. 7 
dy argument and s attempt has . it | 


* 
unwo te, | I ſuppoſe udicious "=; 
e e res 6. equal . | 
part of a great whatever be its colour. i +» gil 
obſerve how little the writer uriderſtands his own poſitions, 
whey be reqcmmenis_ic to.be all in whole piece pier 

to pier. That iron than iron caſt, every 
ſmith can inform him; an if it r ed in ge Pee 
the fracture of a fingle bar muſt be repaired by à ne 


ECEes 
Phe The arp is hi which er from fm. circular arches, 
_— I _ any the obj the — » 
T e which awyn jection, . 
Sa nothing to the expence. : be 
The whole of the argument in favour. of Mr. . 
is only that there is an elliptical bridge at Florence, and an 
iron baluſtrade at Name; the bridge is owned to be weak, 
and the iron baluſtrade we conſider as mean; and are loth 
Nw ney a Re Pr TR 2 Fa 


work, 
poully 


The architrave of - Pergulty dich bad. been. 5 | 
produced, a to its entablature; and is 1 =—_ 
owing its ſupport artful ſection of the ſtone, that it = 
is h gee: by cramps of iron; to which I am-afraid 8 | 
Mr, Af _—— ma have recourſe, if he perſiſts in his el- 
lipſis, or, to uſe the words. of his vindicator, forms his 
. §»¾‚— cone ͤ;wKÄ As | | 
That Mr. AJ obtained the prize of che urchitec⸗ Ig | 
tins u Raw, ö confeſſed : 
nor do his opponents doubt that he obtained it by deſerving | 
it. May he continue to obtain whatever he deſerves; but 
let it ts be preſumed that a prize granted at Rome, implies | | 
an irreſiſtible degree of ſkill, The competition is only be- | 
tween boys, and the prize given to excite laudable i 7 
not to reward conſummate excellence. Nor will the ſuff „ 
of the Romans much advance anyiname among thoſe W 
2 _ no man of 3 wht: * yu. architec». . ' - | 
. — * e ture 
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re has for ſome time 
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The fir ee, e, 8 
and it has been aſſerted, that a ſemi- ellipſis has leis ſtrength 
than a ſemicircle. - To this he firſt anſwers, that granting 
this poſition. for 4 moment, the eee e have 

— ſufficient for the purpoſes of a 
was made but for. a moment, guar pr Dre ror 
| EX er the allpticat arch afin al dad b 

es to prove, that the arc in 6 
fuerior 1 firength to the ſemi-circle, Fer this — 
tion he made way by the intermediate s; in which 
9 that the convexity of a 2 s may be 1 | 

„ any. degree that flrength may re 

iptical arch may be made leſs ellipt ical; —— 
4 * oi 6 — which by its dilctical form is faperies 

* rength to 3 become almoſt as ſtrong as 
| — ſemicircular. - 

— That the longer diameter of an ellipſis may be ſhortened, 
ill it ſhall differ little from a circle, is indiſputably true; 
but why ſhould 8 forget the ſemicircle differs as lit- 
tle nook ſuch an ellipfis ? It ſeems that the difference, whe= 


ther ſiflall or great, ere e er 


he does * arch, with all the con- 
5 vexity 
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y that his imagination can confer,” will Hand-without 
— F iron, and ' melted lead, and large flones, and a very 
thick arch; aſſiſtances which the ſemicircle does not require, 
and which can be yet leis required by a ſemi-ellipſis, which is 
in all reſpects pro yr in firength. 

Of a man who loves oppoſition fo well, as to be thus at 
variance with himſelf, little doubt can be made of his con- 
trariety to others; nor do I think myſelf entitled to complain 
of diſregatd from one, with whom the performances of anti- 
quity have ſo little weight : yer in defiance of all this contemp- 

- tuous ſuperlority, I muſt again venture to declare, that a ftrait 
line will bear na weight; bein convinced, that not even the 
ſcience of Vaſa « make that form ſtrong which the laws 

of nature have condemned to weakneſs. By the poſition, | 
that a ſtrait line will bear nothing, is meant, that receives 
10 2 bee. firaitneſs; for that many bodies, laid in ſtrait 
lines, will tb 2 kelly of their parts, every 
one has found, ho E 
upon the e leis not denied, that ſtones ay be ſo 
criſhed together by enormous preſſure on each fi n 1 
heavy maſs may ly be all wan them; but the 
muſt be derived merely from the lateral reſiſtance; and 

line ſo loaded will be itſelf part of the load. _ 

The ſemi-elliptical arch has one 3 
2 we are told that it is difficult of execution. Why 
| ſhould be choſen fer its own fake, I am not able o 

ran but it muſt not be fo that as the convexi 
is encreaſed, the difficulty is. leſſened; and I know not 
whether this writer, who appears equally ambitious of difcul- | 
ty and ſtudious of ſtrength, will with to encreaſe the con- 
Gabe the gain 3 or to leſſen it for the love, 
_ of Mr. Mi, however he may be miſtaken 

in ſome of his opinions, does not want the 3 
85 when he N facts to theories; 
ee e Gree e 

rege e, ſuggeſted by a great artiſt, and | 
may ftill doubt which of the two arches is 


** to 65 an firſt on the and then d 
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SOME THOUGHTS 
A G R 1 C U by T U R E, 
Both AxciexT and Mobzxx: "4 


2 With an Account of the Honous due to n | 


Exorien FARMERS, 


Moretti in the 8 was the 

common parent of traffick ; for te opuence of > mankind then 

conſiſted in cattle, and the product of tillage; which are now 

very eſſential for the promotion of trade in general, 2 * 
y ſo to ſuch nations as are moſt abundant i in catt] 


: corn, and fruits. The labour of the Farmer gives em 2 


ment to the manufacturer, and yields a ſupport for the other 
parts of a community: it is now the ſpring which ſets the 

grand machine of commerce in motion; and the fail 
not be ſpread without the aſfiſtanoe of the plough. 


whole 
| Bur, the Farmers are of ſuch. utility in a ſtate, we 
find them in 2 too much diſregarded among the politer 


kind of pl in the preſent age; while we cannot help cat | 
ferving the hon our that 1 has always paid to the 


' feffion of the huſbandman: ch naturally leads us into 


reflections upo Rn; ws 

Though mines of gold and ſilver ſhould be exhauſted, 
Wi de pee ies made 7 them loſt; though diamonds and 
pear ſhould remain concealed in the bowels of the earth, and 
the womb of the ſea; though commerce. with ſtrangers be 
ibited; though all arts, which have no 3 2 
plendor and embelliſhment, ſhould be aboliſhed; yet 
tility of the earth alone would afford an — fo 9 1 
the occaſions of an induſtrious people, * furniſhing ſubſiſtence 


Is I 9 ON at muſtered in their 


| defence. 
Fran the Viſiter, for February 1756, p. 59 


THOUGHTS. ON AGRICULTURE: Joy 


defence. We, therefore, ought not to be ſurprizeds that Agris 
culture was in ſo much honour among the ancients: for it 
ought rather to ſeem wonderful that it ſhould: ever ceaſe to 
be ſo, and. that the moſt. neceſſary and moſt indiſpenſible of | 
| all profeſſions ſhould have fallen into any contempt. -- 
Agriculture was in no part of the world in higher con 
deration than Egypt, where it was the particular object of go- 
vernment and policy: nor was any country ever better peo- 
pled, richer, or more powerful. The Satrapæ, among the 
ries and Perſians, were rewarded, if the lands in their 
vernments | were well. cu cultivated; but were puniſhed, if 
t part of their duty Was neglected. Africa abounded in 
com; * * the moſt famous countries were Thrace, reg 
ic 
Cato, the 3 has juſtly called Sicily. the magazine Aw 
a mother of the Roman people, who were ſupplied - 
with almoſt all their corn, both for the 4. of 
bop City, and the ſubſiſtence: of her armies : though we alſo 
find in Livy, that the Romans received no inconſiderable 
quantities of corn from Sardinia. But, when Rome had 
made herſelf miſtreſs of Carthage and Alexandria, Africa and 
Egypt became her ſtore-houſes: for thoſe cities'ſent ſuch nu- 


merous fleets every year, freighted with corn to Rome, that 
Alerandria alone annually ſupphed twenty millions of buſh. - . 


els: and, when the harveſt happened to fail r 
provinces, the other came in to its aid, and ſupported 
tropolis of the world; which, ee. e wo 2 
have been in danger of periſhing by famine 
faw herſelf reduced to this ee Auguſtus; 4 | 
there remained only three days proviſion of corn in the city: 
and that prince was ſo of tenderneſs for the e, 
thathe had reſolyed to poiſon himſelf if the erpeczed fleets did 
not arrive before the expiration. of that time; but they came; 
| 2 ht gr * the kene was artridued to the 
| ortune emperor : A Ec ; 
E the future. ; ; 
| When the ſeat of empire was tranſplanted. to Gba. 
tinople, that city was ſupplied in the ſame manner: and when 
9 . 2 — in the 
— en years, expending 5000 | 
Faves ont he OOO why Fre 


er kr dag in that of corn though lied themſelves 
ue thr might 


* 
wx 


ing : 


were no leſs induſtrious in he cultivation of. : 


to it later ; Patt ay nag diſcovered-the 3 
RS; by peg ous and pre 
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ſerving the juice. The vine was carried by the offspring of 
Neah into ſeveral countries of the world: but Afa was the 
firſt to experience the ſweets of this gift; from whence it 
was imparted to Europe and Africa. Greece and Italy, which 
were diſtinguiſhed in ſo many other reſpects, were particular. 
ly fo by the excelleney of their wines. Greece was moſt ce. 
Jebrated for the wines of Cyprus, Leſbos, and Chis; the for. 
mer of which is in great eſteem at preſent : though the cul. 
tivation of, the vine has been generally ſuppreſſed in the 
Turkiſh dominions, As the Romans, were indebted to the 
* Grectans for the arts and ſciences, ſo were they likewiſe for 
the improvement of their wines; the beſt of which were 
produced in the country of a, and were called the Maj. 
fuck, Calenian, Formian, Cæcuban, and Falernian,.' fo. much 
celebrated by Horace. Domitian paſſed an edict for deſtroying 
all the vines, and that no more ſhould be planted throughout 
" "the greateſt part of the weſt; which continued almoſt two 
hundred years afterwards, when the emperor Probus employ- 
ed his — 2 — 97 — 
ner as Ha | is troops in 
ing olive- trees in Hrica. Some of the — 
voured to prove, that the cultivation of vines is more hene- 
ficial than any other kind of huſbandry : but, if this was 
- thought ſo in the time of Cuumeila, it is very different at 
preſent; nor were all the ancients of his opinion, for ſeve- 
he ing of cattle has always been conſidered as an 
important part of Agriculture. The riches of Abrabum, 
Laban, and Job, confiſted in their flocks and herds, We 
alſo find from Latinus in Virgil, and Uiyſſes in Homer, that 
the wealth of theſe princes conſiſted in-cattle, It was like- 
wiſe the fame among the Romans, till the introduction of 
money, which put a value upon commodities, and eſtabliſhed 
a new kind of barter. #arro bas not diſdained to give an 
extenſive account of all the . beaſts that are of any uſe to the 
country, either for tillage, breed, carriage, or other conve- | 
niencies of man. And Cats, the cenſor, was of opinion, that 
me feeding of cattle- was the moſt certain and ſpeedy method 
| of enriching a A e, ; ER 
Luxury, avarice, injuſtice, violence, and ambition, take 
up their 23 in populous cities; while the hard 
and laborious life of the huſbandman will not admit of theſe 


| 2 yen rarer n | 

\ 2 ich inclines him to ; ice, temperance, ſobriet Ys NCcerity, . 

uud every virtue that can dignify human nature. * 
n | Pare nr rhe V 
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tices had her lalt refidence among bufbandmen, before the- 
nes the earth. Hehn and Virgil have 2 the al- 
ſiſtance of che Mufes in praiſe of Agriculture. Kings, ge- 
nerals, and philofophers, have not thought it unworthy their 
birth, rank, and genius, to leave precepts to poſterity upon 
the utility of the huſbandman's profeſſion. ero, Attahus, 
and Arehelaut, kings of Syracuſe, Peryantus, and Cappadicia, 
have compoſed books fbr ſupporting and augmenting the 
fertility of their different countries. The Crrthayimen gt 


ject; . the cent , love his Saupe. Nor 


ve Plate, Nenphen, and Ariftetts, omitted this article, WI 


ug ef th writings of Tae toys, < How Aly ink: 
ng ' writing 22 CE Hod vy and et. 
« cellendy does he, in that book nd his Genet ſet 
& out the advantages of huſbandry, and a country life? 
When Britain was ſubject to the Romans, ſhe annually ſup- 
plied them with great quantities of corn; am the Je of 
Angleſea was then looked upon as the granary for the weſtern 
provinces: but the Britons, both under the . Romans and 
. Saxons, were. employed like ſlaves at e On the 
intermixture of the Danes ang Mer mans, poſſeſſions were bet». 
ter regulated, and the ſtate of vaſſalage gradually declined, 
till it was entirely wore off under the reigns of Henry VII. 
and Edward VI. for they hurt the old nobility by favouring 
the commons, who grew rich by. trade, and purchaſed ei- 
8 Ys | | Pope Ee ; 
The wines of France, Portugal, and Spain, are now the 
beſt; while Italy can only boaſt of the wine made in Tuſcany, 
The breeding of cattle is now chiefly confined to Denmark and 
Ireland. The corn of Sicily is till in great eſteem, as well 
as what is produced in the northern countries: but England 
is the happieſt ſpot in the univerſe for all the principal 
kinds of Agriculture, and eſpecially its great produce of 
The improvement of our landed eſtates, is the enrichment 
of the kingdom: for, without this, how could we carry on 
our manufactures, or proſecute our commerce? We ſhould 


look upon the Engliſi Farmer as the moſt uſeful member of 55 


ſociety. His arable grounds not a ſupply his fellow-ſub--. 
— with all kinds of the beſt grain, but his induſtry enables . 

im to export great quantities to other kingdoms, which might 
otherwiſe ſtarve ; 2 Spain and Portugal : for, in one 
year, there' have exported $1,520 quarters of barley,. 
319,784 of malt, 2920 of oatmeal, 3329 of rye, and 2 
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Of wheat; the bounty on which amounted to 72,4 5 


7 


9 


What a fund of treaſure ariſes from his paſture which 
breed ſuch innumerable flocks of ſheep, and afford ſuch fine 
berds of cattle, to feed Britons, and cloath mankind! He 
rears flax and hemp for the making of linen; while his plan- 
tati e et bop Rag him arch generous kinds of 


when at four ſhilli in the pound 
pounds a year year, illings in the pound) yr 


000 

| increaſ ; it is a great ſum: but how w greatly is i 
I ed by the means it furniſhes for trade? Without the 
r 
the IS. trade would be hos 644 
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The Bee, as hiftorias al allow, pf 
Sought, in extreme diſtreſs, the rural plough ; 
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T my laſt vit, I took the liberty of mentioning a ſub- 

ect, which, I think, is not conſidered with attention propor- 
tionate to its importance. Nothing can more fully prove the 
ingratitude of mankind, a crime often charged _ them, 
and often denied, than the little regard which the diſpoſers of - 
honorary rewards have paid to Agriculture; which is treated as 
a ſubject ſo remote * common life, by all thoſe who do not - 
immediately hold the plough, or give fodder to the ox, that I 
think there is room to queſtion,” whether a great part of man- 
kind has yet been informed that life is ſuſtained by the fruits 


of the earth. I was once indeed provoked to alk a lady of 


great — for genius, Whether ſhe knew of what bread 
4s made | 3 „ 1 
J have already obſerved, how differently Agriculture was 

_ conſidered by the heroes and wiſe men of the Raman com- 
monwealth, and ſhall now only add, that even after the 
emperors had made great alteration in the ſyſtem of life, 
taught men to portion out their eſteem to other quali- 
ties than uſefulneſs, Agriculture ſtill maintained its repu- 
among 


tation, and was taught by the polite and elegant Ceifus 

the other arts. 3 ROPE 25 i 
The uſefulneſs of Agriculture I have already ſhewn; I 

ſhall now, therefore, prove its neceflity: and having before 


declared, that it produces the chief riches of a nation, I ſhall ? 


proceed to ſhew, that it gives its only riches, the only riches 


From the Viſiter, for March 1756, p. 11 
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treaſuries armies were * navies 
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which we can call our own, and of which we need not fer | 
either deprivation or diminution. 

Of nations, as of individuals, the firſt blefling i is Wan 
dence. Neither the man nor the people can be happy to vom 
any human power can deny the neceſſuries or convenienties of 
life. There is no way of living without the need of foreign 
aſſiſtance, but by the product of our own land, improved - 
do Dy labour. Every « other ſource of plenty is periſhable or | 

Trade and manufactures . confeſſed often to enrich 
countries; and we ourſelves are indebted ta them for thoſe 
ſhips by which we now command the ſea, from the equator to 
the poles, and for thoſe ſums with which we have ſhewn our- 
ſelves able to arm the nations of the north in-defence of regions 
in the weſtern hemiſphere. But trade and manufactures, 


however profitable, muſt yield to the cultivation of lands | in 
uſofulneſs and dignity, | 


Commerce, however we pleaſe antlers with the 
contrary opinion, is one of the 1 . ghters of fortune, incon- 
ſtant and deceitful as her mother; he chuſes her Ars 
where ſhe is leaft expected, and ſhifts her abode, when her 
continuanee is in appearance moſt firmly ſettled, Who can 
read of the preſent diſtreſſes of the Genogſe, whoſe only 050 


now remaining is, from what monarch they ſhall ſolicit 


tection ? Who can fee the Hanſeatick won in ruins,” 
22 haps the inhabitants do not K he the number of the 
uſes; but he will ſay to himſelf, are the cities, whoſe 
trade enabled them once to give laws to the 3 to whoſe 
merchants princes ſent their jewels in pawn, from whoſe 
— lied ! And who 
3 2 as 2 eee 
wer, and wiſh to his. own nn, greatneſs more. ſolid, 
n | | 
apparent, that every trading nation flouriſhes, 
r the courteſy of others, 
e cannot compel any people to buy from us, or to ſell to us. 
A thouſand accidents may prejudice them in favour of our ri- 
0. the workmen of another nation may labour for leſs price, 
fome accidental improv ement, or natural advantage, may 
progue a jult juſt e to their z as Experience 
that there is no work of the hands, dechich at dif- 

ferent times, is not beſt performed in different places. 

Traffick, even while it continues in its ſtate of ty, 


muſt owe its ſucceſs to Ariculture; the materials of manufac- 
| a . JF v; EE | ture 
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ture are the of the earth. The wool which we weave - 
into cloth, the wood which is formed into cabinets, the metals 
which are forged into weapons, are ſupplied by nature with 
the help of art. Manufactures, indeed, and profitable manu- 
factures, are ſometimes raiſed from imported materials, but 
then we are ſubjeQed a ſecond time to the caprice of our neigh-. 
bours. The natives of Lombardy might eaſily reſolye to retain 
' their filk at home, and employ workmen of their own to weave 
it. And this will certainly be done when they grow wiſe and 
induſtrious, when they have ſagacity to diſcern their true inte - 
reſt, and yigour to purſue it. N 
Mines are generally. conſidered as the great ſources of _ 
wealth, and ſuperficial obſervers have thought the poſſeſſion of 
great quantities of precious metals the firſt national happineſs. 


ut Europe. has long ſeen, with wonder and contempt, the po- 
verty of Doin, who. thought herſelf exempted from the labour, 
of tiling ground, by the conqueſt of Peru, with its veins 


of ſilver. Time, however, has taught, even this obſtinate 
and haughty nation, that without Agriculture, they may indeed 
be the tranſmitters of money, but can never be the poſſeſſors. 
They may dig it out of the earth, but muſt immediately ſend. 
it away to purchaſe cloth or bread, and it muſt at laſt remain 
with ſome people wiſe enough to ſell, much, and to buy little; 
to live upon their own lands, without a wiſh for thoſe things 
which nature has denied them. TY 99 
Mines are themſelves of no uſe, without ſome kind of Agri-. 
culture.. We have, in our own country, inexhauſtible ſtores. 
of iron, which lie uſeleſs in the ore for want of wood. It was: 
never the deſign of Providence to feed man without his own 
concurrence ; we have from nature only what we cannot pro- 
vide for ourſelves; ſhe gives us wild fruits which art muſt, 
meliorate, and droſſy metals which labour muſt reſine. 
Particular metals are valuable, becauſe. they are ſcarce; and 
they are ſcarce, becauſ? the mines that yield them are emptied. _ 
in time. But the ſurface of the earth 1s more liberal than its 
caverns. The field, which is this autumn laid naked by the 


Gekle, will be covered, in the- oceoding ee by-@ com ++ 


 haryeſt; the graſs, which the cattle are devouring, ſhoots up 
again when they have paſſed. over it. 
Agriculture, therefore, and Agriculture alone, can ſupport 
us without the help of others, in certain plenty and genuine 
dignity. Whatever we buy from without, the ſellers may re- 
fuſe ; whatever we ſell, manufactured by art, the purchaſers 
may reject ; but, while our ground is covered with corn and 
cattle, we can want nothing; and if imagination . 


1 


riſing on the ſide 


/ 
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| fick of native plenty, and call for delicacies or embelliſhments 


from other countries, there is nothing which corn and cattle 
will not purchaſe. 8 n | 855 


Our country is, mg gpm all others, productive of 


things neceſſary to life. e pine-apple thrives better be- 
tween the up As, and better furs are K | 
regions. But let us not envy theſe unneceſſary privileg 
Mankind cannot ſubſiſt upon the indulgencies of nature, but 


muſt be fupported by her more common gifts. They mult feed 
upon bread, and be cache with and the nation that 
can furniſh theſe univerſal' commodities, may have her ſhips 


welcomed at 4 thouſand ports, or fit at home and receive the 


tribute of foreign countries, enjoy their arts, or treaſure up 


their gold. | 
It is well known to thoſe who have examined the Rate of 


other countries, that the vineyards of France are more than 


equivalent to the mines of America ; and that one great uſe of 


Indian gold, and Peruvian ſilver, is to procure the wines of 


Champargne and Burgundy. The advantage is indeed always 
of 2 France, who-wit cerally have hw 3 


when Spain, by a thouſand natural or accidental cauſes, ma 


want filver. But ſurely the vallies of England have more 


certain ſtores of wealth. Wines are choſen by caprice ; the 
ucts of France have not always been equally eſteemed; 


ound in the northern 


t there never was any age, or people, that reckoned bread 


among ſuperfluities, when once it was known. The price of 
wheat and barley ſuffers not any variation, but what is cauſed 
dy the uncertainty of ſeaſons. nl © cod 1 4 


I am far from intending to perſuade my countrymen to quit 


all other employments for that of manuring the I 


mean only to prove, that we have, at home, all that we can 


want, and that therefore we need feel no great anxiety about 
the ſchemes of other nations for improving their arts, or ex- 


tending their traffick. But there is no neceſſity to infer, that 


we ſhould ceaſe from commerce, before the revolution of thi 
ſhould transfer it to ſome other regions] Such viciſſitudes 
world has often ſeen; and therefore ſuch we have reaſon to ex- 
pet. We hear many clamours of declining trade, which are 
not, in my opinion, always true; and many imputations of 


that decline to governors and miniſters. \which may be ſome- 


times juſt, and ſometimes calumnious. But it is fooliſh to 
imagine, that any care or policy can keep commerce at a ſtat 
which almoſt every nation has enjoyed and loſt, and which 


ve muſt expect to loſe as we have Jong enjoyedit © 


V b 
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There i ome danger [papa my ey gone 
haſten its 5 for many 


employed in deft the _—_ ors —— 
= It is lows at commerce ante ny 


and e | dns. "io onde, how tne om: 
merce, of which we ourſelves the 
be continued by our its bo ya rain a 


when I think” on the time, a-time at no great diflance; when ; 
our neighbours «nga us of our naval influence, by re- 
9 be perpetuated ; | 
ure can commerce 
Arriculure alone — hr live in plenty without 3 8 
| Jags Bs 42-00 This, therefore, is the great art, which _ 
| — feeirs every proprietor of lands 
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Son of Perſeverance, whoever thou art, whoſe curioſity 
bas led thee hither, read and be wiſe. ' He that now calls upon 

- thee is Theodore, the Hermit of Teneriffe, who in the 155 

| ſeventh year of his retreat left this inſtruction to mankind, leſt 

. , ' his ſolitary hours ſhould be ſpent in vain. e 

III was once what thou art now, a groveller on the earth, and 

4 nar at the ſky; I trafficked and heaped wealth together, 
I loved and was favoured; I wore the robe of honour and 

heard the muſick of adulation; I was ambitious, and roſe to 
greatneſs ; I was unhappy, and retired. I ſought for ſome 

time what I at-length found here, a where all real wants 
might be eaſily ſupplied, and where I might not be under the 
neceſſity of purchaſing the aſſiſtance of men by the toleration 

of their follies. Here I ſaw fruits and herbs and water, and 
here determined to wait the hand of death, which I hope, 

when at laſt it comes, will fall lightly upon me. 8 

Forty-eight years had I now paſſed in forgetfulneſs of all 

mortal cares, and without any inclination to wander farther 

than the neceſſity of procuring ſuſtenance required; but as I 
ſtood. one day beholding the rock that overhangs my cell, I 

found in myſelf a deſire to climb it; and when I was on its 

| top, was in the ſame manner determined to ſcale the next, till 

| by degrees I conceived a wiſh to view the ſummit of the moun- 

tain, at the foot of which I had ſo long reſided. This motion 
of my thoughts I endeavoured to ſuppreſs, not becauſe it * a 


2 
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tired cri but becauſe it was new; 225 
e for the r, alarms a mind taught b 
ence to diſtruſt itſeI6 I was often afraid os ra — gar mY 
deceiving me, that my impatience of — roſe from 
eee ne and that my ardour to — 
of nature was only a hidden longing to mingle once again in 
the ſcenes of us I thereſore rs mp rigs. to fettle my 
8 into their former ſtate, but found their diſtraction 
I was always 9 yielf with the 
RE lips withty wp reach, and at laft began to queſ- 
tion hottie It was ot lazineſs race thier caution that res 
trained me from climbing to the ſummit of Teneriffe. ONS de 
I roſe therefore before the day, and began my — by 
the ſteep of the mountain; but "had not advanced far, 
Dee proviſions, when - (preciſion, nnd. 
— me j the declivities grew more 
ſfided from beneath my feet]; at 
our dende 34 fl pan mo ate en a Ia 
open only to the eaſt; I fat down to reſt awhile; in full per- 
ſuaſion that when T had recovered m — ſhould pro- 
ceed on 1 y deſign; but when. once! S. 
many reaſons againſt" diſturbing it. The branches ſpread = | 
thade over my head; and the gales of ſpring waſted odours to 3 


As I fat thus, forniing alternately excils for and reſo«. | 
_ utions to wheres @. an apon ve —_ ſuddenly" ſur- 


* priſed me; laid my head the bank, and myſelf 

wor Soto ab FIG beard the ſound s whe th A | 
es; and more than human dignity ſtood before 1 

mei ple 1 was iberating how to reſs himz he took 


by ths band an air of kindneſs aſked me ſolemnly, 

t without ſeverity, * Theodore, whither art thou going f 
am climbing, N to the top of the mountain, to. 
& enjoy a more — proſpect of the works of nature. 
« Attend firſt,” ſaid he; TS 


Hand what thou doſt not I will explain. I am 
4 one of the it beings who watch over the children 
« of the duſt; to preſerye them from thoſe evils which will 


* © not ultimately terminate in good; and which they do 
their own faults, bring upon themſelves. Look | | 
without fear: obſerve; comemplar, and be ins „ 
* firutted.” | FEI 
Encouraged by this: —— I loked ant betwl#'vilhouns - 
tain higher than eneriffe; to the ſummit of which the human PE 
eye could never reach; when I had tired m yielr with gaz or 
* * I turned my Fe as: s * "_— 
Obs 


* 
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dation, placed inconceivably in neſs. 
Thus I ſtood terrified and eng Ae 3 
ſcrutable,. and below was total vacuity. "But my — nay 
8 of admonition, cried out, 2 24 de not af-. 
frighted, but raiſe thy . ; the Mountain of Exiſtence 
fore thee, ſurvey it and be wiſe. , | 
" then looked with more deliberate attention, and obſerved 
the bottorn of the mountain to be a gentle riſe, and overſpread 
n 
inte y precipices, over hic 
es loaded with fruits, and among which were ſcattered palaces. 
„ The . r 
the top were generally barren; but n Pe.” 
defw of he rocks few. handy —— which though N 
did not give much pleaſure to the ſight or ſmell, f = 
| cheer the labour and facilitate the Reps of who were 
clambering among them. 
Then, beginning to examine 3 the different 
parts, I obſerved at a great diſtance a mult of both. ſexes 
iſſuing into view. from the bottom of the mountain. Their 
firſt actions I could not accurately diſcern; but, as they every 
moment ap e them-⸗ 
ſelves wi flowers under the —— of a 
modeſt virgin in 10 ite robe, who ſeemed. not over ſolicitous 
to confine them to any ſettled pace or certain track; for ſhe 
knew that the whole was ſmooth and ſolid, and that 
they could not eaſily be hurt or bewildered. :, When, as it often 
happened, they p lucked a a thiſtle for a flower, Innocence, ſo 
was ſhe called, mars ſmile at the miſtake. „ faid I, are 
they who are under fo gentle a government, are ſafe. 
But I had no opportunity to d long on the confi deration of 
their felicity for I found that Innocence continued her atten- 
dance but a little way, and ſeemed to conſider 1 
bottom of the mountain as her proper province 
ſhe abandoned ſcarcely knew that they were left before the 
perceived themſelves in the hands of Education, a nym 
more . vere in her aſpect and 2 in her 
who confined them to certain paths, in their opinion too nar- 
row and too rough. Theſe N Fa continually . 
leave, Wo Appetite, whom Education could . A fri 
| away, though ſhe ſometimes awed her to ſuch timidity, 
r ſcarcely tible. Some 
eee feht fo ſeemed deſi- 
r . . 
onger | 


think her cautions ſo nec 
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5 Innocence; and ſuch as Education could 
TTT 8 
—.ͤ ͤv—— ner + 


As Education led her troop up the mountain, nothing was 
more obſervable than that ſhe was frequently giving them Eu- = 
tions to beware: of Habits; and was calling hong ern, of | 
another at ever Nepy-that a Habit was | 
they would' be be under the dominion of Habit = 
ceived their danger: and that thoſe whom Habit ſhoul 


ſubdue, had lied b iy. — their liberty, 
Of this cauti rv op hrs der b, det | was very ali 
— hen my — | 
to a troop ww bryan rr A anon a: 
— thoſe that were climbing” pan ole ey 


ſmooth the way before her follower. I found that I had miſſ- 
ed the notice of them before, both becauſe they were ſo mi- 


e 


e eee grew every | 
moment 'nearer in their colour to the objects which they 
were ſurrounded. - As the followers of — | 
pear to be ſenſible of the preſence of theſe.dangerous . 
or, ridi their diminutive ſize, did-not think 5 . 
that human ſhould ever be — 
ſuch feeble enemies, they generally heard her preoeps of vi by”; 
ilance.with wonder: and; when they ply br 7 
CY . myſelf 
frequent * Fe 
HAIR obſerved that yach of of theſe petty | 

held ſecretly a chain in her hand, vo gr rey ate 1 

to bind thoſe whom the found within her power. Yet 
theſe Habits under the eye of Education went quietly: 
and ſeemed very ——— to — in wy or 2 g 
— were ways willing to join wi ppetite, 

gh ee ee —— — — they would 

punctuall command, and make narrow roads 
225 — 2 — 4 2 


N It was obſzrvable, that hr nay ee m_ DN 
but conti wing or ing, yet not always. in 

jar SA pn ay ew. Ap rs admira= 
a tion, len ſaw in how much leis time they N + 
tan loſt bulk. Though they grew lowly in the road Edu- 

| cation, it might however be perceived that _ 22 bat - 
if they once deviated at the call of Appeti 26 
became gigantick ; and their ſtrength. was - that Educa- 
tion 2 out to her tribe a led in e 


* 
. 
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vhs; alt aaa ew reſcue from their 
She pointed them out, but with — for all her pup 
appeared confident of their own. to the ftro 
Habit, and ſome ſeemed in ſecret to e 
dered from the triumph of A 

It was the pecu artifice of Habit not to ſuſfer her power 
bd ee — — Or, CG 
of appearing only to attend, was continually her 
chains upon her companions; which were ſo ſlender in 
ſelves, and fo filently faſtened, that while the attention vas 
engaged by other objects, —— —— 
| Exc link grew tigh ghter as it longer worn; and when 
by continual additions they became ſo heavy as to be felt, they 
were very frequently too to be broken. 
When Education had eded in this manner to the partof 
the mountain where the declivity began to gro "the 
| reſigned her charge to two powers of ſuperior + The 
menner of them appeared capable of in 'f or 
governing — 
with the moſt anxious attention, and was ] 


and pe r 
The ſeemed to approve her ſubmiſſion as pleaſing, but 
with ſuch a eondeſeenſion as plainly ſhewed that ſhe claimed it 


as due; and indeed ſo great was her dignity and ſweetneſs, 
thiths Who woul0/n0e reverence, muſt not behold her. 

« Theodore,” faid my protector, & be fearleſs, and- be 
«wiſe ; approach theſe” powers, whoſe dominion” extends to 
4 all Nee 
trembled, and ventured to addreſs the inferior n | 

though and awful, I was not 2 2 
ute — ſaid I, “ by whatever name it is lawful to 
reſs' thee, tell me, thou who preſideſt here, erm 
ES — granted ? It will be | 

« ed,“ fai & only to obedience. I am Reaſon, of a ab 
<« ordinate beings the nobleſt and the 
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at her departure, that her preſence had been long diſpleaſi 

and that ſhe had been teaching thoſe who felt.in 3 
want of inſtruction. They all agreed in rejoicing that they 
| ſhould no longer be ſubject to her caprices, or diſturbed by her 

documents, but be now under the direction only of 
Reaſon, to whom they made no doubt of bei 3 
mend themſelves by a ſteady adherence to recepte. 

Reaſon — 2 A ee | 
vince, to inliſt themſelves among the votaries of Religions 

and informed them, that if they truſted" to her alone, they - 
. would find the ſame fate with her other admirers, wa the | 
had not been able to ſecure againſt Appetites and Paſſions, | 
and who, having been ſeized by Habits in the regions of De- 
ſire, had beendragged away to. the caverns of Deſpair. Her 
admonition was vain, the greater number declared againſt any 
other direction, and doubted not but by her ſuperintendency 
ſhould climb with ſafety up the Mountain of Exiſtence. 
y power,” ſaid. Reaſon, © is to adviſe, not to compel ; I I 
| « he rs eh you the Hager of yang The path 
< ſeems now plain and even, but there are aſperities and pit- 
4 falls, over which Religion only can conduct you. Look 
« upwards, and perceive a miſt before you ſettled upon 
« the higheft vit part of the mountain; amiſt by which my | 
* proſpe& is terminated, and which is pierced only by the 
< eyes of Religion. it are the temples of ppineſe, 
in which thoſe who climb the precipice by her direction, 


A Ee TOON I know _ | 


0 . view, — when ſhe — — 
4 it, could y thew me, below the miſt, the 1 


* inchained Habi by eſa a cruel. t 
5 darkneſs on the r 
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1 but-with te ee; re pay, 


confident-of their own. to the ſtrongeſt 
Habit, and ſome ſeemed in ſecret to [that they were kin. 
dered from following the triumph of App 


It was the peculiar artifice of Habit not to ſuffer her power 
to be felt at firſt. Thoſe whom ſhe led, ſhe had the addreſs 
| of appearing only to attend, but was continually doubli her 
chains her companions; which were fo ſlender in | 
ſelves, and fo her cvjeck, th that while the attention was 
— grow 6 "On were not — RING 


r N — — 
the mountain where the — — — ow "the 
EN — 
meaner of them appeared capable of en in dees or 
governing nations, and yet watched the ſt a f 
tn perplexed if over fe fuferther rear — 
ever to be 
| ſeemed to prove het — * 
— — ——— — it 
as due; and indeed ſo great was her dignity and ſweetneſs, 
e muſt not behold her. 
4 Theodore,” faid my protector, & be fearleſs, EY 
« wiſe ; approach theſe powers, whoſe dominion: extends to 
4 all re erer 1 
trembled, and ventured to n whoſe 
to ſuſtain. 


eyes, though and awful,'I was not 
2 t Power,” ſaid I, © by whatever name it is lawful to 
7 thou who preſideſt here, on what con- 
2 dition th jon will be granted ? It will be 
« 6d,” faid 4 only to obedience. E ſub- 
who, if thou 
ES ten 
d an thee to Religion.“ COR by 
ow her. 
upon me 


with tenderneſs. T bowed before ber, and ſhs nJed. | 
| When Education delivered up thoſe for / whoſe: 3 7 


- + 
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at her departure, that her preſence had been diſpleaſi 

and that ſne had been teaching thoſe who e 

want of inſtruction. They all agreed in rejoicing that they 

ſnould no longer be ſubject to her caprices, or diſturbed by her 
documents, but ſhould be now under the direction 80 of 

Reaſon, to whom they made no doubt of being able to recom- + 

mend themſelves by a ſteady adherence to all 3 

Reaſon counſelled them, at their firſt entrance upon her pro— 

| vince, to inliſt themſelves among the votaries of Religion; 

. and informed them, that if they truſted to her alone, theß 

. would find the ſame fate with her other admirers, whom ſne 

had not been able to ſecure againſt Appetites and Paſſions, | 

and who, having been ſeized by Habits in the regions of De- 

fire, had beendragged away to the cayerns of Deſpair. Her ; 

admonition was vain, the greater number declared againſt any 

other direction, and doubted not but by her ſuperintendency 

ſhould climb with ſafety. up the Mountain of Exiſtence. 

« My power, ſaid Reaſon, © is to adviſe, not to compel; I 1 

4 have already told you the danger of your choice. The path 

« ſeems now plain and even, but there are aſperities and pit- 

4 falls, over which Religion only can conduct you, Look 

« upwards, and you perceive a miſt before you ſettled upon 

the higheſt viſible part of the mountain; a miſt by which my 

© proſpe& is terminated, and which is pierced only by the 

« eyes of Religion. —_— it are the temples of Happineſs, 


4 in which thoſe 


- * * " , 
$ $2 % y 7 4 = * 45 4 
* 


her ion. Some 
mitted with reluctance to the ſtriẽt 
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wards, without appeari to regard the proſpects _ at wn 
ſtep courted — — 
All thoſe who determined to follow either Reaſon or Religi- 
on, were continually importuned to forſake the road, ſome. 
times by Paſſions, and ſometimes by Appetites, of whom both 
had reaſon to boaſt the ſucceſs 4 for ſo many 
were drawn into by-paths, that any way was more populous 
than the right. "The attacks of the Appetites were more im- 
petuous, thoſe of the Paſſions — continued. The Ap 
tites turned their followers from the true way, 
the Paſſions marched at firſt in a path nearly in the ſame ee, 
| tion with that of Reaſon and Religion; but deviated by flow 
' degrees, till at laſt they entirely — * — _  Apper 
4 tite drew aſide the dull, and Paſo th tly. Of the Ap- 
EE petites, Luſt was the it 3 the Paſſione, Vanity, 
: moſt powerful aſſault was to vi feared, when a Paſſion 
and an Appetite joined their inticements ; and the path of Rea. 
ſon was beſt followed, when 4 Paſon called to one fide and 
an Appetite to the other, 
eſe ſeducers had the greateſt ſucceſs | upon the followers 
of Reaſon, over whom they ſcarcely ever failed to prevail, ex- 
_ cept when they counterafted one another, They had not the 
| ame triumphs over the votaries of Religion; Hr though they 
were often led aſide for a time, Religion commons recalled 
chem by her emiſſary Conſcience, fore" Hable had re to 
- enchain them, But "they that profeſſed to obey Reaſon, if 
once they forſook her ſeldom returned ; for the 544 no meſſen- 
ger to ſummon them but Pride, who generally betrayed her 
confidence, and emp all her ſkill to ſupport Paſſion; and 
if ever ſhe tid her uty, "ws end" n if 
Habit had interpoſed. 
Il ſoon found that . great dings tothe followers of Reli- 
2 was only from Habit; e every other power was eaſily re- 
7 5 — they find any difficulty when they inadver- 
| tently quitted her, to find her again by the direction of Con- 
ſcience, unleſs they had given time to Habit to draw her 
chain behind them, and bar up the way by which they had 
© wandered. Of ſome of thoſe, the — was juſtly to be 
pitied, who turned at every call of Conſcience, and tried, but 
without effect, to burſt chains of Habit: ſaw Religion 
Arnd ate —— at a diſtance, faw' ber with reverence, 
1 her; but were, whenever they a approach- 
i = — ede by Habit, and uiſhed in ſordid bon- 
Wh which they could not cape, Gough they ſcorned and 


k 


| * 
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It was evident that the Habits were ſo far from growing 
weaker by theſe repeated conteſts, that if they were not totally 
overcome, every ſtruggle enlarged their bulk and increaſed 
their ſtrength; pO gs oppoſed and victorious: was more 
than twice as ſtrong as before the conteſt. The manner in 
which thoſe who were weary of their tyranny endeavoured to 

_ from them, appeared by the event to be generally 
z they ia and to re- 


treat by the fame rees as they advanced; but before the e- 


liverance was completed, Habit always threw new chains up- 
on her fugitive : nor did any eſcape her but thoſe who, by an 
effort ſi and violent, 14 1 their ſhackles at once, and 
left her at a diſtance; and even of theſe, many, ruſhing too 
n and hindered by their terrors from ſtop- 
ing where they were ſafe, were fatigued with their own ve- 
9. Ren and reſigned themſelves again to that power from 
| whom an ape be fo dearly ber ht, and whoſe Nr 
was little felt, except when it was reſi 
Some however there always were, who when they found 
Habit prevailing over them, called upon Reaſon or Religion 
for aſſiſtance ; each of them willingly came to the ſuccour of 
her ſu jant, but neither with the ſame ſtrength, nor the 
ſame ſucceſs. Habit, inſolent with her a we e 
preſume to parley with Reaſon, and offer to looſe ſome of her 
chains if the reſt might remain. To this Reaſon, who was ne- 
ver certain of victory, frequently conſented, but always found 
her conceſſion deſtructive, and ſaw the captive led away by 
Habit to his former ſlavery. Religion never ſubmitted to 
| treaty, but held out her hand with certainty of conqueſt; and 
if the captive to whom ſhe gave it did not quit his hold, 
always led him away in triumph, and placed him in the direct 
n . Reaſon never failed to 
2 his deliverance, and e his adherence 
power to whoſe timely ſuccour was indebted 


W placed in the road of Happi- 
neſs, I faw Habit again gliding before him, but reduced to be 
ſtature of a dwarf, without ſtrength and without activity; but 
S 5 
m, made their approach, ambit gb kr 


S rd nga 


" 
3 
* 


The wretch, thus impelled 
other, too frequently quitted the road of which, 
| after is fo | deviation from it, he rarely-returned | bus, by ya 


timely 


ſome ſucceſs,. when her precepts were not miſrepreſented by | 
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timel call upon Religion, the force of Habit was cluded, her 
grew fainter, 7 at laſt her correſpondence with the 
enemy was — — She then _ to power which 


thoſe reſtleſs faculties in compliance with the 
ſhe could not overcome; and as ſhe 


and in ftrength, EET 


rom this road I could not eaſily withdray my attention, 
becauſe all who travelled heed cheerful and fatisfied ; 
and the farther they proceeded, the greater appeared their ala. 
erityy's and, the ſtronger their conviction of the wiſdom of their 
guide. Some, who had never deviated but by ſhort excurſi, 
ons, had Habit in the middle of their paſſage vigorouſly ſups | 
12 22 off their Appetites and Paſſions 
3 3 — reſs. Others, who had 
en 8 r Or en it, were toiling on 
without her help at leaſt, and commonly 2 her endea, 
vours, But I obſerved, when to the barren 
top, that few were able to n | 
Habit; and that they, whoſe Habits were ſtrong, advanced 
towards the miſts with little emotion, and entered them at laſt 
with calmneſs and confidence; after which, - they were ſeen 
only by the eye of Religion; — Reaſon . 
e when her miſc, . 
m when her. mi to enlarge her 
bore any adn 3 Reaſon, however, diſcerned 251 
| . eg but i — were | 
No, Theodore,” ſaid my r 
&.view from the reg; ;ons of obſcari * | 
4 res = e 
4 no on urv | 
and be wiſe,” . 72 
Tlooked then upon the road of Reaſon, which was | 
ſo-far'as it reached, the fame with that of Religion, nor 
Reaſon diſcovered it but by her inſtruction, Yet when ſhe 
had once been taught it, the clearly d Gl un 88 
Pride hd ſometimes incited ber to deglare that ſhe diſcovered 
RES and perſuaded her to offer herſelf as a guide to Re- 
gion; whom after many vain experiments ſhe found it her 
1 prvies ilege to follow, - Reaſon was however at laſt well 
Qed in part of the way, and appeared to teach it with 


_ But neither 
9 ſeized 
yes F b 


Paſſion, 6—„„ cuarderte by Ap 
# eſs enemies e to n 
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upon her votaries, ſhe ſcldom attempted o tion: PIN - 
indeed to contend with more vigour Appetite, but was | 
generally overwearied in the conteſt ; and if either of her op- 
ponents had confederated with Habit, her authority was wholly . 
at an end. When Habit endeavoured to captivate the votaries 
— ion, ſhe grew by flow degrees, and gave time to ei- 
ut in ſeizing the unhappy followers of Reaſon, ſhe 
dees one that had nothing to. fear, and enlarged her 
5 and doubled ber chains vrithout inan aug withous | 
rre, 
| Of thoſe who forſook the directions of Reaſon, . were 
led aſide by the —— of Ambition, who was — ao 
N to ſtatel es, ſituated on eminences on either 
. n and . de | 
co grom. poo They were eaſily perſuaded ow _ | 
e threw her chains upon a ine 
| . folly en ahizany but few of tl 
tempted to return. "Ambition Jed them forward from i 
| A ipice, where many fell and were ſeen no more. 
t eſcaped were, after a long ſeries of hazards, gene- 
rally delivered e e e RENE 
vice ranny, where continued to up 
their patrons or their heirs piſhed eee 
the caverns of Deſpair. 
Others n 
thoſe fruits that hung over the rocks, and filled the air with 


the gulfs that lay before them, — 
with a frown of contempt, but 
had little expectations of 1 able to reclaim them; for the 
bowl of intoxication was of ſuch qualities as to make them 
—4 all * ve but for the preſent moment: neither Hope nor 
enter . pol GRE IS ſo abſolute a 
—_ that even Conſcience, if ion had employed her in 
their favour, would not have been able to force an entrance, 
There were others whoſe crime it was rather to neglect 
Reaſon than to diſobey her; and who retreated from the the heat PN Rare 
aud tumult of the way, not to the bowers of Intemperance, 
but to the maze of Indolence. They had this pecul pong Aer 
their condition, that they were always Ns 
Reaſon, always wiſhi For her preſence, al 
do return to-morrow. as want emine! „ — 
pus the ſupgery of . * e | 
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upon them, and was every moment leading them farther from 
the * which they always imagined that they had the power 
of reaching. They wandered on from one double of the laby- 
rinth to another with the chains of Habit hanging ſecretly upon 
them, till, as they advanced, the flowers grew paler, and the 


ſcents fainter; they proceeded in their dreary march without 


ure in their progreſs, yet without power to return ; and 
had this aggravation above all others, that they were criminal 
but not delighted, The drunkard for a time laughed over his 
wine the ambitious man triumphed in the miſcarriage of his 
rival; but the captives of Indolence had neither ſuperiority nor 
merriment, Diſcontent lowered in their looks, and Sadneſs 
hovered round their ſhades ; yet they crawled on reluctant and 
Fever os they arrived at the depth of the receſs, varied 
wo Pe poppies and nightſhade, where the dominion, of 
Indolence As. aol and- the hopeleſs wanderer is delivered 
u e e . the chains of ee are send fer ever; 
_ Melancholy, having tortured her priſoner for 2 time, con- 
WhoIs — pry" pd ſcene, my protector 
| e I was muſing on this m 115 
called out to me, 12 Theodore, — wiſe, and 
let not Habit prevail againſt thee,” I ſtarted, and beheld 
| myſelf — by the — Teneriffe; the birds of light 
were inging in the trees, and the e morning 
darted upon me, | 


THE e ary, 


£7 FY . 1 v * * 


* 


4 
HUMAN 1 


| Talat from the Gauzx of 8 a Dip of | 
. SpoKATES, e 


by * 


11 we were 3 inthe an of l i. Lg 
ing ſeveral of the preſents dedicated to that god, we were par- 
ticular ſtruck with a picture hung Re deſire one of the cha- 
| pels. Both the manner and the ſubject of it ſeemed to be ſo-- 


reign ; ſo that we were at a loſs to Kto either whence, or 5 


what it was, What it repreſented was neither a city nor a 


camp; but an incloſure, containing two other incloſures, te 


. the other leſs, To the outer incloſure there 


was a portal, with a great number of perſons ſtanding before 


it, and ſeveral females within z and an aged man ing by 


| | the party in he hitatis <f- giving Grutions. 0; lea 


were going in. 

| After we had been debating 4 ourſelyes for ſome time, 
hat all theſe things ſhoulll mean, an elderly perſon, who 40x 
pened to be by, OE e e e en e 
| ' Old Citizen. As youare Nen 
ſhould be at a loſs to find out the meanii of this picture; 
ſeveral of the natives of this city themſelves know not the true 
intent of it: and indeed it was not placed here by any of our | 
dane, 2 W en theſe parts. n | 


80. ” 
- » 4 
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8 5 ſenſible and a opt 
7 1 both in his ce — 5 practice, ſeemec anna? 
nearer to the doctrines of Pythag —— 2 — than to 
any other of our ſects. n he who built this temple and 
dedicated this picture in it to Saturn. 
Stranger. Have you then ſeen the very perſon who gave it? 
and was you acquainted with him? 

O. C. Yes, I was both well acquainted with him, and ad- 
mired him very much; for though he was rather young, his 
converſation was full of wiſdom; and, among other things, I 
have often heard him explaining the dear or be- 


fore us, 
8, [ intreat you, if it will notbe too troubleſome, $o ac 


| us with his explanation of it, for it is what we were all 
ing to know, | 
0. G That will be rather a eee ee 
_ ought to forewarn you of one thing before I begin, 
_ whieh is this, tae the heazin 1 attended with ſome danger. 
8. What danger can there be in that? | 

0. C: It is noleſs than this, _ if you obſerve and follow 
the leſſon that it N you, it will make you wiſe and happy; 
al #3. neg] will be moſt miſerable and wretched 
all your days. $o tha the explaining of this, is 2 
riddle ſaid to haye been to people by the ſphynx, 
which if the hearer underſtood, he was faved ; 
was to be deſtroyed. It is much the — eas Sore 
for ignorance is full as dangerous in life, as the ſphynx was 
ſuppoſed to be in the fable, Now the icture before us in- 
cludes all the doctrine of what is good in life what is bad, and 
what indifferent; ſo that if you — take k 22 you will 
de deſtroyed by it: not indeed all at- ance 3 e were 


eee 
ene bleſt — the reſt ro 
ſay to you, 2 


. Ding l jou elan longing tobe 
what may be of ſuch very 1 7 
1 2 Te is certainly of the greateſt that can be, Fee 
Explain it then'to us i we beſeech ok 

be aſſi that we will liſten to you with all the care and atten. 


tae ſo uſt demand. 
tion, e tre an N N 


FROM TIE GREERK OF CEBES.” 4% 


O0. C. You ſee this grand incloſure. All this circuit, is 
the Cin cuir or Human Lirx, and that great | 
people ſtanding before the portal, are thoſe who are to enter 

Eto life, This perſon, who ſtands by the entrance 
r of his hands, and pointing with the 
other, is the GENius who directs all that are in, what 
they ſhould do after they are entered into life ; and ſhews 


number of 


| then We way ey ought 6s Why. in order to be happy in it 3 : 


S. And which is the way that he ſhews them ? where is it ? 
0% Do you ſee that ſeat on the other ſide, before the por- 
tal; and the woman fitting on it, with a cup in her hand? She 
who is ſo finel eee PURE: De COS MN | 
S. I ſee! her; and pray who is ſhe? N 
O. G She'is Dnere ds miſlerder of . F 


O. Ignorance and error; of which W 
enter into life. 5 
= T all G bn Gp "y EY 
O. C All drink of it; — NOR and üs ie * 
little farther, within the portal, don't you ſee a company of "looſe 
women, with a great del of variety bon in their dreſs and airs? 
S. I ſee chem. 3 
O. & Thoſe are the Onions; Denmzee, and Pizkovans; : 
who, asthe-aivkitude under, f to them; embrace each of them 
with great earneſtneſ-; and lead them away with en. 75 
$8. And whither do they lead them; 
D. G een others, to perdi- 
1 through their folly. | 
1 why id they drink. of that liquor before they 
came in 
0. & All of them alike tell thoſe whom they are em- ; 
A that they will lead them to what is beſt, and will 
ir lives quite happy: whilſt the new comers, blinded 
by the large draughts they have taken from the cup of ECEIT, 
are incapable' of diſtinguiſhing which is the true way in'life ; 


and wander about inconſiderately, here and there, as * 2 


they do. You may obſerve too, that th who have | 
Lego about juſt as theſe direct them. 
They do ſo. „ who is that woman” I 
5 blind and mad, d, and he ſtands on that round 
ſtone there? 
O. C That is Fox ruxz; and the is really nt only v 
and blind, but deaf too. 
8. What 
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. What then can her buſineſs be? - ' 
0. & She flies about every where, Hd funtches mine he 
has from one, to give it to another; and then takes it away | 
2 from him, Par nyt mn row without any manner of 
a — degree of certainty : TO Car 
_—_ by her figure here. v4] 

S. How fo? | 

"O0.-C, By ey Gaal bi „ 
that there is no ſtabili ty or ſecurity in her favours; as all who 
truſt to her find, * 2 
S8. And what does all aer her!? 
and how are they called ? Ne 

0. G They are called, Tun Seen re an are 

for ſome of thoſe things which ſhe flings about her. 
nd why do they with ſuch a diverſity of paſſions ? 
Gas if den J. ores 0 byed, and others as very much iſtreſt? 

O. G They who ile and rejoice, are ſuch as have re» 
ceived nad from her hands ; and theſe-call her by the 
title of Goop FoxTuxE: and ſuch as weep and mourn, are 

from whom ſhe has reſumed what ſhe had before given 
them; and theſe call her Bay Foxruns. - 
En Spe — 4 
oice ſo much on it, and the * 
— o ane 
e thin e part 
think good, ſuch as — and glory, and nobility, and 
| ofipring x and dignities, andwrowhs; At all ſuch fort of thing, 
Lend non nav cheke really good things??? 

O. & As to that we may — tt 
time; but at preſent, if you pleaſe, let us ſtick to our pic- 
ture. You fee then, after entering this portal, there is ano- 
ther incloſure, on 2 raiſed ground, -and ſeveral women ftand- 
* it, * out a, much like ladies of Pleaſure. 

are ſo. 
O. C theſe, this is 1 that Luxor; 
| ths is AVARICE; and that other FLATTERY.' 
- 8. And what do they ſtand there for ? 
O. C They are waiting for thoſe wha have received any. 

; thing from Fon rung; and as they meet with them, they 
embrace-them with the greateſt fondneſs, attach themſelves 
to them, do every thing they can to pleaſe them, and beg 
them to ſtay with them; promiſe to render their 
whole lives delightful, eaſy, and free from all manner- of care 
or trouble. Now whoever is carried away by them to Vo- 
. wil find their en W N to 25 5 


= 
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at firſt, whilſt they are fondling and tickling his- paſſions; 


but it is ſoon quite otherwiſe z for when he recovers his 
I On that he did not enjoy them, but was en- 


their From to bear all the inſults — to im- 
poſe upon him, to yield to all the mo — — practices, 
2 in the end, e eee 3 
uch as betraying, defrauding, robbi rilege, perjury, 
2 — all theſe fil hin, then 1 
up to PUNISHMENT. ; 

S. And where is he? | 

O. C Don't you ſee there, a lite behind thoſe women, 
a narrow dark; cavern, with a ſmall ſort of door to-it, and ſome. 
* arb within, clad only i in filth and age? 

O. C. She who holds up the ſcourge in her hand, is Pun1on-. 
MENT; this, with her head funk almoſt down to her knees, is - 
SORROW ; and that other tearing her hair, is ANGU18H oF MinD. 

S. And pray, who is that meagre figure of à man with- 
out any cloaths on, juſt by them? and lean woman, ar 
reſembles him. ſo much in her make and face? - 
0. C. Thoſe are Repinins, and his ſiſter Dara." Ts. 
all theſe is the wretch I was ſp of delivered up, and 


lives with them in torments, till finally he is caſt into the 


houſe of Miskny; where he paſſes the remainder of his days 
in all kinds of \wretchedneſs ; unleſs, m _ 2 r 
TANCE, ſhould fall in his way. 


$. Wbt happens then ; . 


O. A I Rxrzxraxes ſhould Ate to meet + 
ſhe will take him out of the evil ſituation he was in; and will 
place a different Opinion and DxsixE before him: one, of 


thoſe which lead to TRUE Scigxcx, 75 the e of n | 


which lead to.SCIENCE tallely ſo called.” . 

S. And what then? 7 

O. & If he embraces that which leads to Tue . ks. 
is renewed and ſaved, and becomes a happy man for all his days; 
but if the other, he is bewildered again ny FALSE SCIENCE. 


S. Good Heaven! what a new danger do * 1 me 8 | 


And d pray, which is FAL sR SCIENCE ? 
25 Do 8 5 that ſecond ineloſure ? 


0 . 


n ROY! well W 


iy = — don't you ſee a woman ſtanding 1 28 : 
9 — juſt by the entrance into it, of a TAP ſtriking ap- 


+. ke 


„ 
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2 As . 
5 
part name ence; 
thou the is really Fare — Now r 
fav out ef the houſe of miſcry call in here in their paſſage 
to Tau Sciznce. | 
S. [s there then noother way to Tau seie but this? 
0. G Yes, there is. 
S. And pra y, whore thoſe men that are walking to and 
10 2 Inclofnref | 
90. Tho who haeaachol themſelves i Fall Sec. 


her for the True. 
. And what are they 13 


So e ior — — 
are NTEMPERAN 

in the firſt incloſure? NS 
Guan They are the very fan. 
+ - rear eee 
0.8 You mind — 


5 Aalen he Drs too admitted), W 8 Mp e * 


G O. C. N rhe 0 
 inclaſure, ve not yet got draught which: 
out of the — 8 
F. What n et: . 
NA — een 
rid of the Ovintoxs, nor all the reſt” of this vile train, 
they quit Falſe Science, and get into the way of the True 
till they drink of her purifying liquory and waſh All the 
dregs of the evils —— in them; which and 
that only, is capable of Such therefore as ſix their 
abode with Falſe Science w |- neves be delivered ; nor n 
all their ſtudies 3 one of thoſe evils. 
* 5 then i = harp 9 vat ho - 
0. you place on hi there, looks 
_ If jy were. uninhabited? 


5 CC 
rocks, and a ſmall track leadi it, which is ſcarce beaten j 
| E walking io pry ton 


6.4 


— 
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0. G. And don't you fee 4 high un on de bil, um, 


: inacoſible and with! ſeveral precipices ab about it 5 * 


N . Pris - F 
J ſee it. } 38413 i; 5 Den ail "27 PLES ei 


0, G That is the way which leads renek nses 


C. It is frightful only to lock upoh it:: 

0. & An Frs that cliff, don't 28 * . | 
riſing rock, all ſurrounded with precipices } 

S. Idee it. 9 0. 


5 65 Phi en de id de s eee ee 


it, — and how = 


1 1 eee 
45 U pray webs we bey“ a Brita) E 6 95S 20 


6. C. Theſe rs re ier and are called Tharritavck | 


and Pannen d..20 db 0 
S. Aud hy do Wey extend their bands ſbi arneſtly ? 
0. G are encouraging thoſe who are arrive 0 chat 
rock, and ching out to them to be f 
deſpond, beca they have but u little more to ſuffer, 
will find the road all eaſy and before them. 
S. But how can they ener 


0. C The two ſiſters deſcond to meet them, and dap 
up. Then they qruer them to reſt a little, inſpire. —_ 
new reſolution, and promiſe l 


—— 4 is; and how free 3 


wege U 
r deſeripti en e To Jing; 


5 C You ſee before nent 2 OS . | 


ſelf into a beautiful news with ſuch a lively light over it. 
F. V _ 


0. & ſee the third lt, in te tho 


that meadow, / e oct to it. 
S. I do whar d6 you call this/ph place? 

O. C. . Rare Morin 

PINESS, and all the Vn rUES dwell. 


0. G And do you obſerve the lady near the 
ſo beautiful and ſtead a look; of amide ag, 67 rnb: a 
little paſt it, aud dreſſed in » plain long robe, choc any the 
leaſt Refation of omanents? dne is ſtanding there, not on 


get up upon tht rock beit 
for I don't ſee any the leaſt path to aſcend' it b. F rai 


rength 
2 e e 3 the way to them, make — 
u es it repreſented here. 


for here it is that fa e 


S. What à charming place have they to dwell W 50 
e wi 


a round ſtone, but a ſquare one, Ami sd io cd 4 
2 two other omen, who look a If & were” 
* 


et. L. N 7 Ff he a 


* 
ww 
x 
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0. C Of theſe, Tho in the midſt is Sculsck, and che, 
other two are TRUTH and PERSUASION 7 [is 
18 ce does — ſtand on that ont None? 
„Cn Þ'p: ther ways are ways of cortai 
that the — which e to thoſe that ae 
—— firm and laſting. 2 eri 400K 4 buA 1% Wo 
S. And what is chat he gives to them li 2091, ain 
O. C. Strength and tranquillity of mind, ariſing from 2 full 


aſſurance, that wee never er aoy evibagain i m air 


We en Yor 
— — defirable are — preſents | 'But why 
* ſhe ſtand thus without the inclofure e??? i 
0. C, Torrecelve thoſe that arrive ahitherztakd 2 them 
to drink of her purifying liquor, and to conduct into 
the preſence of the V we- Aubin "ci na e e 


cleanſed by it. 

„„den rghdy underſtand what you mean byitkis deanſing 
C ill make thatelearer to you. Suppoſeany friend 
of yours was afflicted with ſome dangerous fit of illneſs; if 
he goes to ſome knowing phyſician, and takes what he pre- 
ſcribes, in order to root out the cauſes of his diſeaſe, he may 
be reſtoxed to a perfect ſtate of health; but if he refuſes to 
take, what is 1— him, his phyſician wil give! * up, and ; 
leane-big to be deſtroyed by his diſtemper vt 


That is clear enough, © 2 thu; 12 196 aun? 
In the very ſame: manner, whanwwy one comes + to 
4 ſhe takes him her care; ives him 4 
draught of her.cup to cleanſe Ty 0, and drive out Lee 
things that are in him. Is 1 * 


S. And what are thoſe noxious things ? : 

C. C The error and i ignorance that he end out of the 
cup of DeceiT ; and bis ar ce, and luſt, and intemper- 
ance, and anger, and — ; in ſhort; ll the evil impreſ- 
ſions and habits that he had cantrated in * 2 
the firſt incloſure. Ty" 1 

S. And when ſhe has cleanſed him from al theſe, whither 
does ſhe' ſend him? 

0. G In through that partal to > Knowaaocn, and the 
other Vin Tus. 18. 42 

S. And where are they "TN 

0. C Don't you ſee, At the portal, = (ll e pen 
of ladies, — benny and decency, both in their 1 
and dreſs; and in a u with every Wr handſome, and 
2 affected about them? 

ee them, and ſhould be * to know their names. 


9 
\ 


1 1 


ben Tutu CREE GF WH "os 


2 6. . That ät the head of them Krb and the 


Feſt are all her fi ters, Fox rIrvpx, A Hoxxsrxv, 


"PkouDance, "DEctncy, ' FREEDOM, EMPERANCE, and 


CLempncy. 
* What beautles t they are! and Wäat à | fonging Tefire do 
inſpire one with to en 7 He their companies | ? 
yt That you may do, if A e dee to ſlow 


the Way. that I 2:8 het” you. 
= * "That will I ſtrive to do as far 28 1 am able. 3 
9. C. Then you will arrive ſafely 1 to them. bara 
F = 88 Fac when theſe have. received? fo! one, wither ＋ 
their mater. eee e e eee 
To; 8. FALLS who i is ſhe?” 1 te [ 22 ; 1 80 * 
oc Ebb 


S 


„ here? « 3004 THEY L 
0. G * Do) be the wa ich ads to that hig « ith 


* which appears above all the incloſures, as a' "Citadel does 9 boys 
all the buildings in a city? Wh ON 1s OY þ 
oem, 5 {oldie <ul vindy 


"0: E. And do'y ou Tee” 15 gane pa, TY g 


Pu on 4 throne in ks rtico to 5 wirft 0 Fh and Aten 
Faged an air, and with 1 TY; 

on Her head. n 
$, . How, beautiful loes ſhe lock! Py r ee "wp 5 | a 
6 She is HAr! INESS, I ZEA ; eu 
8. And wen any « one arrives! to her, what oth ſhe do to 
1 f 

142 Hkpbminch, -aifiſted by all the Virtues, crowns him 
with her own. niches} in the fame manner as. they are 
crowned, who have obtained the greateſt conqueſts. 7 

8. But what conqueſts has he obtained? 

6. U The greateſt conqueſts, and over the moſt terrible 
of monſters, which formerly devoured and tormented, and en- 
flaved him. All theſe has he conquered, and driven from him; 
and is become ſo much maſter boch of himſelf and them, as to 
make thoſe things obey him, which he himſelf obeyed before. 
8. I don't yet comprehend what trionſters you mean; and 
ſhould be very glad to know. « 

O0. C. In the: firſt ar his rag and error; ; ill 
Jou not allow 1 1 be monſters? 

§. Ves, and very den rous ones too. £4 

0 Then, bis forrows, and repining 4 Ab covetin ngs, 
and intemperance, and every thing that is a All theſe has 
be fbdued, ard is not "FT by them as he uſed to be. 


WP | 


4 


MM. . 
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§. glorious exploits! and moſt noble of all victories! 
But be 15 as to inform me yet farther, what may be the 
influence F oe crown, with which you were ing be ys 
to be crowned? 
0. G Hip Gi which conkers bi bg: forhe who has 


= "IT 


8. ee era after is 
crowned, what does he do? 1 2 5 
98 The Vm von, ebe him pre „ 

that he had left, and bid him obſerve thoſe who continue plac 
amidſt what difficulties and troubles they paſs their time; and 
how they are ſhipwrecked in life, or wander about in it; or 
are conquered, and led along like captives, ſome by InTEM- 
PERANCE, and others by ARROGANCE ; hete by Covzrous- 
xxss, and there by V Ain-GLozy, or a ay other of the Vicss: 


whoſe chains they are in vain ftrivi et looſe from, that 
they might eſcape, and get to this 45 ſo that their 
whole life 4 to be but one ineffectual ſtruggle. 


And all this they ſuffer from eir aking the right wa yand 
** etti the orders given hem byte dreSing + EN as. 
sto me to be the make, but I don't fo clearl 
ſee, why the? Ia ru TVEs lead the perſon that has bene crowned, 
bak co the that he had left. 

O. C e e 4 
the things that p; ſed there, but at beſt had only gueſſed and 
doubted about them: for, from the draught of — pt and 
8 he had imagined mags 
that were bad to be good, and things that were good to be 
by vyhich means he! lived wretchedly „ indeed all do while 
ö But now hath hs leb Th 0 
ot W, t is I e Can ive kapplly 5 and 
can ee how very unoppy the other. as 

np wins be Tas. (obs a full view there, what doe 
he No or whither does he go 

O. C Wherever be plete for every where is he as ſaſe 
as one that is got into the CGorycian cave; ſo that whereſoever 
he goes, he lives 1 in full ſecurity, and undiſturbed happineſs; 
and is received by all others wit as much pleaſure as 4 good 
phyſician i is by his patients. 

8. And has he no longer any dread of thoſe females which 


er oor; 


| em? 


18» "$3; ] | * 90.8 
* 4 5 T3. # 4 of * # „ 7 


1 
5 
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O. C.. Not in the leaſt; for be will never any more he mo- 
leſted either by. ANGUI8H, or SORROW, or INTEMPERANCE, 
or CovEFOVUSNESs, or POYERTY, or any other evil.z for he is 
now maſter of them all, and ſuperior to every thing that for- 
merly gave him any trouble. As they who practiſe pony 
of vipers, are never hurt by the bite of thoſe creatures, whi 
| is ſo venomqus and even mortal to others, becauſe they have an 
antidote againſt their poiſonʒ ſo he is ſafe from any in uenee of 
all tel wil becauſe he has the antidate 
at you have explained ta me very well z bur 1 beg 
58 would tell me yet farther, who they are that are de- 
ng from the middle of the rock; ſome of them:crowned, 
A of: jenen ſexe :otlintenances 7 and ert 
„ N. crowns, that ſeem td have been r ejected, and have 
the Na eee _—_ (hams: aden des er. 
tain, women, 

O. & They who are ne duch 28 de t 
| ScIENCR, and are delighted with the reception trat ſhe has 
given them; and thoſe without crowns, who ſeem to have 

een er. and are returned in ſo bad a condition, 
are ſuch as found their hearts fail them, when they came to the 
precipice where PATIENCE ſtands; and turned back from that 
i eee e wandering irvegularly they: gn not 

W n 5 

S. And eber the women-that ure fellowwisgi tber il 
0, & They: are Sorrow and ANGUISE, and Dzorars 
and Ixr aur, ind Inos. 

6 By e they ar ateded by everything th | 
is bad 
O. C. Undoubted! are, but when are got down 
into the firſt. n Abe 22 

PERANCE, they don't lay the blame on themſelves, but i 2 
diately ſay all the ill things they can of Science, and of thoſe 
1 her; and tell how miſerable and wretched 
| people are, and how much they ſuffer, who leave 
the — Ns Xs Nr Rs 


for 

who look ſo 

they ? Ris 44 

. X10 * pe 8 
———————— —— 


returning 
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returning to bring up others, and to acq int them how ha 
-thoſt are, whom they have already, conducted up "thither7 - 7 
e have they been admitted to ey Viervrs then 
0. Au nee for: "46 not allowable for erm to 
ae where KO WIE Dex has her dwelling. Their buſineſs 
therefore was only to conduct them to Seigwez; and when 
ſhe has received them, they turn back again to bring others; 
like tranſport=ſhips; which us ſoon” as they whe delivered one 
l return for another 4 gage 1 
F. Yow have now I Wink) very” well aplithice- all the 
figines in the picture n et told us hat di- 
rections they were, which the Genius at t e firſt! Portal gives 
to thoſe that are entering into life,” 
0. C He bids hare bo of goo) 6 rage): | Wherefore" be 
ou alſo of good courage; for I will ell yo gk hs one” ant 
1 L nd one thing unexplaiſied to you. 
S. We ſhall be extremely obliged to v0 ein Ane 
O0. C Vou ſee that blind woman there on the round None) 
— DE, OG beer 
8. I ſee rn et! P F.C.) 
0. A As to that womary' te orders them ot! le « 
dnnbdadde fa her, nor to look on any of her gifts as firm or 
ſecure, nor to conſider them as their property: for there is no 
hindering her from reſuming them, and giving them to any 
docdy elſe; and tis what ſhe is extremely apt to do. He there- 
fore orders them to regard all her preſents with indifference, 
arid not to ied if 1 them any, nor to be dejected 
if ſhe takes them away, and to think neither well nor ill of 
her; for whatever ſhe does is done without thoughty and all 
by mere chance and accident, as I have acquainted you already. 
$ on 'this account that the Genius commands them, phos 
attach themſelves to any thing ſhe can give; nor to be like 
thoſe ſimple bankers, who when they have received any ſum 
of money in truſt, are apt to be pleaſed-with it,” and look upon 
it as their own ; and, when they are called upon to repay it, 
grow uneaſy, and think it very hard; not confidering that it 
was depoſited in their hands: on that very that the 
true owners might demand it again whenever they pleaſed. 
Juſt thus the Gen1vs co men to look won "Al tho 
gifts of ForxTvNnEe:- and to be aware that ſhe: may recall them 
| whenever ſhe has a fancy to do it; or may ſend in more, and, 
if ſhe pleaſes,” may reſume that and the former all together. He 
therefore commands thoſe who are entering into life, to re- 
ceive whatever ſhe offers them, and, as ſoon as they have re- 
Ceired _—_— go in queſt of a * * "So 


Ty 
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S8. What uequiſſtion do yo mem rk 

O. C.\ Thar which they may Oye from Serewes if 4 
can arrive ſafe to he.. 10 be et o ir 
S. And what is that the goes wem Fi 0 ele ©» - 

C. C The true — & of what is really 060 hed? 
firm, certain and unetiangeablsipolſeMſ6in of it. He There 
commands them to quit Fortune „ purſuit of 5 
and heh they come to thoſe women, WHG, as I told you 
fore, were INTEMPERANCE and Vororbbvenaag! 0 leave. 
them too directiy, ant} not to rind whatever they can i But 
to: go on for the incloſure of FALSE SCIENCE" ö Ebids 
them ſtay a little while, to get hat may be uſeful to them om 
che reſt of their road and thn to leave ber dect 050, and g 
on for TUR ScRNνο,jEl These are the orders which tig: 
Gxxrus gives: to all that enter into lieg and whoever trahſs 
greſſes or heglocts them, will be a miſerable wreteh. 1 have 
now explained the whole” of the parelble contained in this! 
reef but if youhave any particular queſtion to alk in re. 
ation to any thing that I ta have faid, I am. very ready to U 
ſwer it. LA 15rd 163 12H 
18. We are much" obliged to you. Pray? chen, what iP ie 
chat the GxNus orders them to get in the leurs of Scien 
falſely {0 called? {| 201 N 193-3643 : 464 2c 17 Ol, LT J 

0. "G Whatever may be of uſe to chern. VIA Ae ons. 

S. And what is there, "that may be of uſe 1 Wen b 

O. C. n much of the ſciefſces a8 Pl ſays' 
may ſerue people in tiie beginning of their lives as Aa bridle, 6 
keop them from being Aradon awayby:idler' purſuits. 3+ 0} 

S.' And is it for all who?! "arrive: True 
Science, to dothis 7 mo d rut Co ne e | 

O0. C. No, it is not nece > but it may be uleful; wn 
| 5 truth, theſe things es do not dontribute iS rds 

tan the bettatimeny!: 7! bi wa 3h 

8 Not contribute at all towards making Ham better!“ WOW 

O. C Not at all, for they may 3 SE 
And yet they are not wholly unuſeful z for 772 ſometimes 
help us, as interpreters do, to the meaning 
don't underſtand: but, after all, tis-berter to underſtand the 
langilage © ourſelves, than to have an * need of an interpreter 3 

be good, without the aſſiſtance of learning. | 
S. In what hen have the learned any advantage over ar 
towards becoming better men? 

2 C. Why do you imagine they ſhould have any advantage Z 
chad ſee they are deceived like others, as to what is good 
b b and continue to has as much * in all manner 15 

vices 


1 1 * * 
1 * I * * 
[4 F 4 f 
* A, 
* 7 - 


* 

* „„ * 

* 
* 
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vices? for there is nothing that hinders a man, who is a maſter 
of literature, and knowing in all the ſciences, from being at 
the ſame time a drunkard, or intemperate, or cavetous, or un- 
juſt, r villainoue, or, in one word, imprudent in all his ways. 
F. Tis true, we ſee too many inſtances of ſuch, _ 
0. C. Of what adyantage then is their learning towards 
* ne 11 N OJ ile ee 
K. You have made it appear, that it is of none; but pray 
what is the reaſon of it? * eee ee 8 5 
O. C The reaſon, is this: that when they are got into the 
ſecond incloſure, they fix there as if they were arrived at True 
Science. And what can they get by that? ſince we ſee. ſeve⸗ 
ral perſons, who go on directly from InTEMPERANCE, and 
the other Viczs in the firſt incloſure, to the incloſure of 
Tus SCIENCE, without ever calling in where theſe learned 
ſons have taken up their abode. How then can the learned 
| be fad to have any advantage over them? On the contrary, 
they are leſs apt to exert themſelves, or to be inſtructed, than 
the former. l by lim. [Ea <0 2 15138 
S. How can that be? SW 35 
O0. C Becauſe they who are in the ſecond incloſure, not to 
mention any other of their faults, at leaſt profeſs to know what 
do not know: ſo that they acquieſce in their ignorance, 
have no motive to ſtir them, up toward the ſeeking of 
Tau SCIENCE..: Beſides, do you not obſerve: another thing; 
that the Oyixions, from the 25 incloſure, enter in 
them, and converſe with them, as freely as with the 3 | 
ſo that they are not at all better even than they; unleſs Rx- 
PENTANCE ſhould come to them, and ſhould convince them, 
that it is not SCIENCE they have been embracing all this while; 
but only the falſe appearance of her, which has decei ved them. 
But while they continue in the ſame mind they are in, there is 
no hope left for them. To cloſe all, my friends, what I 
would entreat of you is, to think over every thing I have faid 
to you, to weigh it well in your minds, and to practiſe ac- 
cordingly. Get a habit of doing right, whatever pain it coſts 
you; let no difficulties deter you, in the way to VIRTUE; 
and account every thing elſe deſpicable, in compariſon cf this. 
Then will the leſſon that I have taught you, prove to yourſelves 
a leſſon of Haryingss, _ Og 48 3 
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